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These subjects cannot be separated These ‘subjects cannot be separated 
PART 1 PART 1 
. DUCK HUNT IN SOUTIL CAROLINA DECOYING CANADIAN GEESE 
Taken in t big swan n Winyah Bay, S. C., starting out in Probably the most remarkable picture of Geese ever taken and 
the ar rt g. putting out the d ys, birds coming into the shown on the screen. Hunting from pits in a corntield over live 
air with a “Scatter Gun.” stool with hundreds of geese in the camera, some as close as 
\ COON HUNT ten and fifteen feet. 
A g Southerr n hunt, with the coon finally treed, and PART 2 
ne of the best dog and coon fights you have ever seen on the SWOR ragga nc AT CATALINA 
reer \bout vuusand feet, giving a complete story of the killing 
TURKEY HWUNTING IN ORTH CAROLINA fa Mar ‘in Swordfish This release is remarkable and spec 
Faken in t? swamps in North Carolir L ne for signs, tacular, showing the i the tight, and taking of this 240-Ib. 





anae tte , ng: a big bhler comit to t bait. Swordtish, with several shots where it leaps clean of the water 
by six or eight feet. This picture alone will make any dinner or 


banquet a decided success 


DEER Hi rT IN SOUTIL CAROLINA TURKEY HUNT PART 3 





With } se i hound W they can be hunted 5 ae ting the wariest game bird that flies This is probably the 

in the Sout M — yuck, which is fina take > of its kin d in the world, showing a drove of wild 
ter’ an ex¢ with hor { hound irkey th a ens—in other words, as big as in rea 
PART 2 life. howing f wild turkeys rising and flying out of 

YELLOWSTONE PARK tl And has never been seen before in a motion 
Phis + consists of about one thousand feet of Big Game, in- pictur our kn a wild turkey in flight and caught with 
cluding Elk. Sheep, Goat, Bear and Antelope. a “Scatter Gun amera. Directed by Eltinge F. Warner. 


PART 3 PART 4 





SALMON FISHING IN NEW BRUNSWICK MR. B. BASS OF THE POTOMAC 
Che story of a Salmon Fishing trip ap one of New ®runswick’s A beautiful picture, directed by Hy. S. Watson, editor of Field 
beautiful rivers Poling up the rough water, and takir almon ind Sti eam, on the Potomac River, in Virginia. Your members 
eighteen to twenty pounds. will long for the opening of the season, after they have seen 


PART 4 this picture. 
WITH BOB WHITE AND “THE SCATTER GUN” IN DIXII PART 5 















































\ remarkable Quail Hunting picture, showing the coveys rising, MOOSE HUNTING IN NEW BRUNSWICK 
dogs at work. retr ng. etc To anyone who loves the big woods,tthis is not only an inter- 
PART 5 esting, but exciting picture, showingsa complete story of a moose 
— hunt from a canoe; several moose*intthe water : lose range; 
SURF FISHING ON THE NEW 1ERSFY COAST einetiens ia ees — e*intthe wa at close rang 
\ day at Little Egg Harbor Inlet, including the catching of a ;, 
39.] Channel Bass. ar ; a six-foot Man-eating Shark take DUCK HUNT AT CURLES NECK, VIRGINIA ; 
on light tackle, so light that it was just a t to snap when This picture is most interesting, showing a complete story of this 
Shark was grabbed by tl tail and pulled up on the b hunt with live stool, and hundreds of ducks coming into the 
Directed by VanCampen Heilner decoys—some shots ten or fifteen feet away from the camera. 
l subjects will take about an hour and a half to run. These subjects will take about an hour,and a half to run. 
Letter from Willis S. Holt, Lowell Fish and Game Association Letter received from G. W. Trigg. Secretary, dated November 3, 1920, 
Lowell, Mass., November 3, 1920 Eastern Fish and Game Protective Association, Youngstown 
FIELD AND STREAM, New York City 
F N t - . 
, ‘ FF ae gy “ A me ar that I inform ‘you that our Dear Sirs We showed your Hunting and Ffthmge Motion Pictures, and 
Lad sht held las’ r ot cess and no small thanks are that we were delighted with — is expressing iti mildly. Everyone pronounced 
lue y for th a f you ase of pictures. The best ever was them the best we have 1ibited, and we have,been showing this class of 
1) that was heard on every hand. Our ladies were just as well pleased as our pictures for the past fo So well received were they, that we are seri 
embers: in fact, at times we were all fishing or hunting, or thought we were considering running : Relea » No. 2, and possibly: a return date on No. 1, 
Ww trongly ree 1 the pict o any and all sportsmen’s organizatior f el that a great many people now realize that ‘they missed a treat by 
} - t } rtaining se N 1 This fact is evidenced by many expressions of regret from 
g y ctive but very erta g t see 
persons who were told about these pictures : 
Signed Wiiuts S. Hort, Secretary (Signed) G. W. Trice, Secretary. 
Although these pictures take only a littl r hour t y took weeks and weeks of hard labor to make in lugging one hundred 
nds of camera outfit or ur backs up fr t sides t plc 1 fields, wading thre yugh swamps and poling up streams, including 
many keen disappointments and bad accident or tw and mat i backache. but, if these pictures will take you back to the fields and 
waters you have unted and fishe ed so often, if thev ill create a greate interest in the utdoor game—if they are a means of interest- 
ing new members in your ass 1 and in the work you are doing, we feel our efforts have. been well worth while. 


We Will Be Glad to Have You ed with Us for Further Details 


FIELD and STREAM, Motion Picture Dept., 25 W. 45th St., New York City 






































Right in the blind, By Gosh!” 


‘T TELL you, Bill, 

they don’t fly half 
a mile after you hit ’em 
with Infallible.”’ 


a ring <a 
INFALLIBLE““EC. 
HERCULES POWDER. CO. 


902 King Street 
Wilmington Delaware 












Our booklet ‘‘A Talk About Hercules Sport- 
ing Powders" will be sent at your request. 
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The river which must be poled. 
EDITORIAL ; ae : bane aipiree kakgicw weed ; Ladd Plumiey 
FORTUNE Dawah ws : eaaneings a ‘ Edgar F. Schilder 
rHE “DOG DAYS” DEADLOCK bate .. ‘ '. R. Macllrath 


exas fishing behind a reservoir dam. 


KING BO Tr od nex ‘ pes Kees anne ..+.... John Derling 
Did the innocent guide pu I 

PICTORIAL peal danes (ualenaeee vaseany ty 8aeecandensadebaatén William Barber Haynes 

DR-A-W STRANGER ........ awkner’ rrr aT. fF ee 


Pistol practice in the winter 


PLAYING THE DRUM IN VIRGINIA WATERS........... ‘Gi cktniwegers ....Henry Lobe Straus 
But he caught the fish. 


FOLLOW THE DOG eneken riknecktabedw ded pesnne By One Who Has 
Being various kinds of ‘hunting in Florida, 


WITH THE OZARK SMALL-MOUTH....... Race enGGeevets ceicvesscccscccuscOee & Themtese 
On the swift, broad current river 





SOJOURNING IN MIKE’S PARADISE. ..........cccccccccccces ; eg ....Freeman Lloyd 
In the wilds of Metagama. 


LANDED ... or ; itil dahl in Cota tl ce Murray lan 
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A woodcock of parts. 

CATCHING FLORIDA BABY TUNA.. “ad , ; ere William Barber Haynes 
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A bit of sound advice. 
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The killing range of the shotgun.—Capt. Paul A. Curtis. Jr. 
An all-around rifle—Willis O. C. Ellis. 
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Gentlemen: 


Please send me without cost or obligation 
your latest illustrated catalog of ‘‘Dowagiac” 


fishing tackle. 


JAMES HEDDON’S SONS 


DOWAGIAC, MICHIGAN 





“Heddon certainly turns out beautifel bait!’ 
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when the mail man brings a copy of Heddon’s 
latest catalog. 


Old-timers will feel a thrill when looking 
through this new Dowagiac book. Rods and 
reels and fishing scenes, baits and lines and 
“Hints On Casting’”—each page will bring a 
smile of delight to the real lover of game fishing. 


But whether you are an old-timer or whether 
you are just beginning to “get the bug,” you’ll 
want this new Heddon Catalog. And here is the 
way to get a copy absolutely without charge: 


Write your name and address on the coupon 
above, tear out the page and mail to James 
Heddon’s Sons, Dowagiac, Michigan. 





JAMES HEDDON'SS SONS, 


OWAGIA 


MICHIGAN 4 
“Made by Heddon— and well made 
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Bristol, Meek and Kingfisher Catalogs mailec 
w. Write today to The Horton Manufacturing Company Bes Cont 
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The river which must be poled 


By 
“Corp” 


N incursion for moose to the Big 

Woods of New Brunswick or 

Nova Scotia for a man who was 

used to making such trips would 
probably be about as much of an event as 
a Saturday and Sunday motor trip to the 
average man, but for a citizen who has 
never seen a moose, let alone shooting one, 
it resolves itself into a real escapade. 

The men involved in this particular 
mild adventure were, first, The Colonel, 
who had seen, sttidied and shot much 
game, had roamed the woods and prairies 
and had enjoyed all of those remarkable 
opportunities, for a man of his proclivi- 
ties, that the Great West offered to the 
United States cavalry officer in the ‘80s 
and "90s. Most of our big game had gone 
down before his rifle, the moose excepted. 


TEXT was The Giant, younger by a 
i decade than the rest of us, with pro- 
portionate stamina and ambition, well 
equipped and anxious to add a moose’s 
scalp to his trophies of the stream and the 
brush. It was his particular desire which 
was responsible for the trip and gave us a 
wonderfully interesting and enjoyable 
outing. 

Lastly, was the writer, who needed a 
mental relaxation and rest much more 
than he did a moose, who never has har- 
bored inclinations toward big-game hunt- 
ing, and who was glad to be one of the 
trio and to share in the vicissitudes and 
good fortune of the other two. 

Our arranged plan was to arrive on the 
scene in time for the calling season) so 
we left New York on October 10th, arriv- 
ing at Eastport, Maine, at noon next day. 
Here we transferred with our luggage 
to a 20-foot clinker-built boat commanded 
by one Cecil Chaffee, one of our guides, 
and we were treated to some real fresh 
air, which we needed badly, and to a 
twenty-four-mile rtun across the boiling 
tides and rip-raps and through the rugged, 


rock-bound islands of Passamaquoddy 
Bay. 
The powerful little motor never fal- 


tered and, drenched with spray, we zipped 
along first in the trough, then on the crest 
of the long swells, through literal clouds 
of mackerel gulls and by basking seals on 
the rocks until we ran into smoother 

















Like a brilliant turkish rug it stretched before us. 


water and at last landed on the banks of 
the Le Tang River. Here we were met 
by our other guide, John Hunter, who in- 
troduced us into the august presence of 
the game commissioner of that district, 
with whom we did the necessary to obtain 
our licenses. 


Y this time it was dark and our en- 
trance into the woods was out of the 
question, so we stayed at Hunter’s house 
for the night, making an early start next 
morning. Our duffle had preceded us, and 
¢ jitney ride of fourteen miles brought us 
to the settlement of Peccologan, on the 
river bearing the same name. Here was 
where the real rub began, for our legs and 
arms werc the real factors from now oti 
A tote road of two miles brought us to 
the Little New River and, while we hiked 
across country our guides brought the 
duffle, by dint of shoving and pulling, 
around an are of a circle, arriving at 
Burnt Dam Lake just before twilight. 
Before night scttled down on us we 
were comfortably ensconced in our log 
cabin, the fire was roaring in the stove, 
the pots boiling and the savory odors of 
good things to eat permeated the cabin’s 
cozy interior, After supper we pored 


over a map of our surroundings and plied 
our guides with the usual questions to 





which these good-natured and efficient men 
are usually subjected. Full of expecta- 
tion and excitement, it was some time be- 
fore we had quieted down in our sleep- 
ing-bags. 


OR the sake of those who have not 

“been thar” it might be mentioned that 
one is apt to experience some queer sen- 
sations the first time he hears the moose 
call and realizes that a tremendous beast 
may come out of the forest to be shot! 
Sitting behind some brush witht - one’s 
guide, with the arching trees overhead, a 
swamp in the foreground filled with alders 
in the grey and hackmatacks in yellowish 
green, all indistinct in the early morning 
light, the moose call comes as a terrific 
shock to the chilled, frosty stillness. When 
the creeps have left the vicinity of the 
neophyte’s backbone and he can_ hear 
something else besides his own heart-beats, 
the next few minutes are spent with 
strained eyes and ears watching and listen- 
ing for a response from the bull. The 
call is repeated at intervals, and if there 
is no answering grunt the base of opera- 
tions is changed. 

Stalking through the forest, secing 
moose ghosts, until another muskeg is 
located is sufficiently exhilarating in itself 
and one is glad to move and be in action. 
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HE COLONEL and The Giant had a 

genuine thrill that morning when, in 
answer to their first call, there was a bun- 
dle of grunts accompanied by a smashing 
and snapping of twigs which promised a 
regular old whacker. Try as he would, 
Hunter could not cajoie the originator of 
this rumpus into the open and, after a 
few less inspiriting demonstrations, he 
slunk off into the heavy cover. 

That first day was a wonderful one, 
although it developed nothing more than 
The Colonel's opportunity to get a most 
satisfactory view of a cow moose and 
her calf. 

The following morning we learned it 


Field and Stream 


with two short rests, he waltzed about 
150 pounds of meat over a rough three- 
mile trail back to camp. After some days 
of “ham and” the arrival of venison was 
hailed with delight. 

That evening, as we sat around a roar- 
ing campfire, John Hunter remarked: “I 
don’t just exactly like the way these moose 
is actin’ around here, if there be any. 
I suggest we git up carly tomorrow and 
hike it fer Jake Lee Mountain, five miles 
t’ th’ north’ard. Take yer field-glasses 
along and we'll scan them ridges beyond 
and if we see any moose we'll come ag’in, 
next day, with grub and blankets ready to 
spend a couple o’ days. What do you all 
?” The motion 


say! 
was duly made, 




























seconded and car- 
ried, and 


we 
turned in for the 
night. 

UR caval- 


cade, armed 
to the teeth, was 
off at daylight 
with a heavy, 
white frost on 
trail and bush. 
As we progressed 
the sun warmed 
the air and made 
our journey de- 








ing in profile on a bare ledge about fifty 
yards above us up the slope. 

Why did he hesitate when he knew there 
was trouble brewing? A few steps would 
have taken him into almost impenetrable 
cover and he could have dissolved from 
our view with that astonishing ease with 
which such denizens of the wild are en- 
dowed ; but, instead, he stood there, a fas- 
cinating picture, until a ball back of the 
shoulder dropped him on his knees, but 
only for a moment, when he was up and 
going. Another bullet raked him aft and 
fore, and down he went and stayed there. 

The Giant had fulfilled his mission, had 
killed his first moose and had thus auspi- 
ciously christened his new rifle, a Spring- 
field chassis with an Abercrombie & Fitch 
improved body with graceful stream lines. 
As he turned around and grinned I shook 
his big mitt and congratulated him; and 
then a peculiar thing happened—one of 
those unaccountable things which occa- 
sionally happen in the woods. Where was 
The Colonel? 

In the excitement and scramble it had 
been “each one for himself” and no one 
had noticed his absence. We whistled and 
called and two of us were sure he an- 
swered and would be back with us any 
minute, so our attention was given to 
skinning-out the bull and removing the 
head. Our specimen was a good average 
one—spread about forty-seven inches, an 
excellent bell and all in good con- 








Waiting for the guides. 


was The Colonel's wedding anniversary, 
and he, I and guide Chaffee hit the trail 
to the east, emerging at the end of a 
three-mile walk into a beautiful grove 
composed of rock maple and white birch. 
It was intersected by ridges, or hogbacks, 
with depressions, or draws, separating 
them. 

The sunlight filtering through the Octo- 
ber reds and yellows and falling on the 
leafy carpeting below was a pleasing and 
lovely sight to a hunter's eye. The air 
was cool and crisp and at 7:30 we sat 
down for “a blow” on the warm side of 
a ridge. I had just offered a bet, with 
no takers, that we would not bag a deer, 
when there was a distinct pat-pat-pat, then 
—quiet! Chaffee’s warning finger was up, 
giving the alarm. Then, pat-pat-Pat-PAT 
—and over the Iedge, to our right, swung 
a grey-coated, trim, graceful animal which 
stopped for an instant as The Colonel, 
with astonishing alacrity, threw up his 
303 Savage and planted a soft nose bullet 
just above and back of the elbow point. 
The whang of the rifle was followed by a 
mighty lunge straight into mid-air, then by 
a somersault and, striking the ground with 
a glancing blow, our quarry went rolling 
down the incline until it fetched up against 
a tree in the bottom. 


by drawing the carcass it was found that 
the bullet had gone through the top of 
the heart. Then followed one of those 
remarkable exhibitions of the huskiness of 
the north woods guide as we swung the 
deer’s remains up on his shoulders and, 









dition. The Giant introduced our 
guides to “the paper-cutters,” 
those pointed little bones lying 
along the tibia of the front legs 
just above the dew-claws. 
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“Look” over there. 


lightful, and at nine-thirty we stopped at 
the foot of Jake Lee Mountain for a 
breath. The ascent was slow and we made 
no pretense of quietude, as there were so 
many of us and the leaves under foot so 
dry that any wild creature could have 
heard us a mile away. 

About two-thirds of the way up Chaffee 
was leading, with The Giant in tow and 
The Colonel brought up the rear guard. 
Suddenly the ping of a rifle rent the air, 
and I looked up in time to see The Giant 
working his bolt and slamming in another 
cartridge. Whang! went the rifle again, 
and we all rushed forward. Chaffee was 
pointing frantically into the brush and I 
came up just in time to have a good look 
at the first moose I had ever seen, stand- 















Bringing in the head. 


E believed we would find The Colo- 

nel on the summit, and when this 
work was completed we went up, running 
across his footprints in the spongy, dry 
moss. Much to our chagrin, he was not 
there, nor could any noise we made bring 
an answer. Our anxiety took the edge 
off the exhilaration we experienced at 
the colossal view at our feet. The effect 
of the wonderful Autumn tints was aptly 
expressed by The Giant when he ex- 
claimed, “It looks just like a huge Turkish 








onc 











rug!” Away to the 


Pocologan 
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fortunate enough to 
mect one face to face 





southwest lay Passa- 
maquoddy Bay, and 
somewhat nearer the 
Bay of Fundy. To the 
east, west and north 
mountains and valleys 
as far as the eye could 
reach—in that clear 
atmosphere some fifty 
to sixty miles—an im- 
mense wild tract full 
of hidden animal life 
and covered with 
clear lakes’ which 
shimmered and threw 
back their reflections 
in the face of the 
noonday sun. In the 
midst of these soul- 
stirring surroundings 
Hunter broke out 
with, “There’s a big 
bull with a couple of 
cows right over on 
that ledge on Little 
Porcupine Mountain. 
Get ‘em, quick, before 








or even face to tail. 

There were a few 
rabbits and some of 
our party saw several 
great northern hares 
or snow-shoe rabbits. 

Bald-headed cagles 
soared above us at 
dizzy heights, the gut- 
tural croak of the 
raven was frequent 
and small flocks of 
warblers entertained 
us as they stopped to 
feed in their southern 
flight. Spawning sal- 
mon, as long as one’s 
arm, infested .the 
streams with oscillat- 
ing tails sufficient to 
neutralize the current, 
and an_ occasional 
trout flashed by in 
water shallow enough 
to apprehend it. 

One unusual sight 
was two families of 








they get out o’ sight!” 
All binoculars were 
trained on the point 
as described, and we 
enjoyed another sight 
of these weird ani- 
mals, a full mile away, in evident igno- 
rance that their cloister was being dese- 
crated by humans They were walking 
westward and soon disappeared in some 
spruces, 


HE average of the guesses at the 
weight of our head was ninety pounds. 
Two of us lifted it on Hunter’s shoulders 
and with the rest of our pelf we back- 
tracked for camp. With two rests and a 
bite to cat this wiry son of the woods 
packed that trophy over the five miles 
with the remark, when asked how he was 
faring: “Well, w’en I git t’ th’ soft spots 
he kinder drives my feet inter the mud.” 
All hope of meeting The Colonel was 
abandoned as we neared the cabin, and we 
pulled in tired, hungry and worried. 


LARGE pile of wood had been ac- 
44% cumulated for just such an occa- 
sion, but our hearts failed us and we sat 
inside and discussed the situation. None 
of us was exercised over our friend's 
ability to take care of himself in the 
woods, for he was used to them, and no 
man of my acquaintance is more clever at 
orienting himself; but the possibility of 
a twisted ankle or a broken leg was some- 
thing which would defy any man’s in- 
genuity, left to himself. 

Hunter drily drawled: “If he gits off 
of our trail, there’s a couple of swamps 
lying ‘tween him and us. They’re all 
right fer a feller who knows ‘em, but fer 
him—he might as well be in hell with both 
eyes out.” The humor of the statement 
appealed, even if lacking in assurance. 
The final decision was to wait until nine 
o'clock next morning and to then send 
out a searching party. 

At 8:30 A.M. The Colonel strode in as 
brisk and buoyant as a moose- -jack, won- 

fering why we should have worried about 
nim. He thought the moose had headed 
west instead of east and started off in the 
‘:pposite direction to circumvent him, and 
—well, he just lost us. He spent the night 
under a friendly fir with a fire and he 
came in very light as he had had no sup- 
per or breakfast. 

Chaffee broke his axe-handle and showed 
us a new kink. Driving the axe-head into 
the chopping log, with the wedged end 
.way from him, and sliding a shell into 


Venison in camp. 


one of the shotguns, he knelt down about 
ten feet distant, took careful aim and 
blew the wood out of that axe-head as 
clean as a hound's tooth. 


A afternoon a big kettle of venison 
stew, brewed by The Giant—than 
whom there is no better nor bigger 
camp-cook—had been simmering on the 
stove and as the sun disappeared he went 
inside to see the vegetables added, the 
potatoes—which Hunter dubbed “bog- 
oranges’—going in last. Chaffee mixed 
some dumpling dough and, just before 
serving, lumps of this were dropped into 
the mulligan and in twelve minutes, by 
the watch, the cover was lifted to find 
them puffed up as light as swan’s down! 
Five healthy, hungry, hopeful hunters fell 
on that luscious dish and then had more 
dumplings, with syrup on them, for des- 
sert. With the chinks filled in with black 
coffee and pipes lighted we pulled on our 
sheep-skins and sauntered out to a snap- 
ping camp-fire. 

Seated around a blaze, with the inner- 
man satisfied, is conducive to reminiscence 
and conversation, and as our guides were 
well stocked with yarns of the woods and 
the waters they kept us amused until the 
last embers flickered, glowed and paled, 
well into the night. 


HAT moose were in our vicinity was 

evident, for trails were everywhere and 
filled with tracks and more or less fresh 
sign, but it did not spell bulls. The 
Colonel was our star hiker and scoured 
the country for miles, seeing altogether 
seven cows and calves; but call and stalk 
as we would we could not connect wit 
another bull nor see one. 

They seemed to have recovered from 
their uxoriousness. 

Each day, however, had its peculiar in- 
terest for a lover of the vast wilderness 
of pine, fir, spruce, maple, birch, tama- 
rack, barrens. ledges, muskegs and lakes. 
With a lively enthusiasm, a reinvigoration 
of the hunter’s confidence and enthusiasm, 
we sallied forth each day to meet what- 
ever Fate might throw us in the deal. 


E also saw a lot of bear signs, one 
set of scratches being well over six 
feet from the ground; but we were not 


grousc—one of ruffed 

and the other of 

spruce—partridge 

perched in adjoining 

trees. The old cock 
of the latter dropped from his perch at 
our approach and, with raised feathers, 
strutted and bristled at the intrusion, 
while the cranberries in his head grew 
redder and redder. When The Colonel 
tried to shake hands with him he gave the 
alarm and both families thundered out of 
the pine grove and across Windy 
Lake. 

We were surprised at the dearth of deer, 
only four being seen in our allotted time, 
and those under most unsatisfactory con- 
ditions, the thick cover making it impos- 
sible to distinguish their sex and making 
a killing shot most uncertain. 

Our days, with one exception, were glo- 
tious, golden Autumn at her best. On a 
gloomy morn Chaffee was first out of bed, 
and when asked about the weather, laconi- 
cally replied with a married man’s bought 
experience: “Well, gentlemen, Mrs. Sun 
has gotten up this morning with a crepe 
de chine veil over her face’—and that 
night it rained! 


UR first might in camp one of the 

bunks appealed to me, and in those 
few hours I unhappily formed the ac- 
quaintance of some of the hungriest fleas 
that ever feasted on mortal man. Strip- 
ping’ to the buff at daylight I bid them a 
fond farewell, and after that it was the 
floor or outdoors for mine. Hunter and 
Chaffee stuck to the bunks, the former 
asserting they only tickled him and the 
latter declaring he finally fooled them 
by tying his trousers around his 
ankles. 

For the most part we slept under the 
heavens, crawling into our bags as beau- 
tiful pure Vega was beginning the descent 
from her meridian and Aldebaran, in all 
his fiery glory, was blinking at us through 
the tops of the red spruces in the east. 
Before unconsciousness, a flock of ducks 
with whipping wings or one of droning 
geese would pass over, seeking a resting- 
place for the night, a hoot owl would sere- 
nade us with his ridiculous chant, and 
frequently the wail of a cow moose would 
float down the lake and echo from the 
opposite shore—a fitting nocturne for 
drowsy men of the open with full 
stomachs, weary muscles and contented 
minds. 
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The Ax Method of Fishing 


EARS ago | was the stamp licker and mail runner for 
a New York insurance company. Our cashier lived near 
Englewood, New Jersey. He knew I loved fishing and 
he said to me one day: 

“Near my home we've got a creek so chock-full of fish 
there isn't room between the fins for the water.” He went on 
to tell how in the fall he could lift a hundred and fifty big 
white perch on one low tide. And catfish were so plenty you 
could catch them by the mealsackful. 

Later I happened to live in Englewood and fished the creek, 
Hackensack. The cashier could not* ex- 
number of fish in that creek. My usual catch 
of big white perch taken on one ebb tide was over fiftv. But 
I was a “greeny” perch fisherman, and I heard of catches of 


which flows into the 
aggerate the 


hundreds. 


O-DAY you can fish that little estuary until you’ve worn 
T to holes on the seat of the boat morc trousers than the 
early Dutch settlers wore at one time—Irving credits them with 
a full half dozen—and if you catch an cel as long as your fore- 
arm you're the favorite of the angling gods. It is as silly to 
fish that creek as to fish for tarpon the empty fountain basin in 
City Hall Park. 

Some folks will tell you that sewage and factory waste ended 
the fish, and there are factories that discharge their washings 
into the creek. But this is but one of the reasons. Doubtless 
sewage and factory washings did decrease the number of fish, 
but it was not these things that counted most. No! A mighty 
“no” hitched to every cork of the seines of the commercial 
fishermen, fishermen who cared nothing for the future that 
had dollar-appetites like unto bluefish for mossbunkers. 

After the netters got busy the fish disappeared. They did 
not gradually go; it became at once evident that the commer- 
cial fishermen had their hands on the jugular vein of the in- 
herited sports rights of those near that water. I was told 
that the licensed fishermen got the “right” to tse nets with 
small meshes. The meshes of the nets must have been small; 
apparently not a four-inch perch escaped. 


UT I hear one of our modern dollar-polluted guys gap out, 

“All this may be true, but you must remember the fish 
went to feed the hungry of our cities. Saphead, get out of 
the way of 1921 steam roller progress!” 

Just given the most mendacious bamboozle that a thoughtless 
chap can ¢huck. 

Suppose a farmer had a valuable orchard of apple trees, 
but which were large trees, requiring ladders for gathering 
the fruit. And suppose when the trees hung heavy with apples 
the farmer decided that he would not employ ladders, that 
ladders were too slow for gathering apples. A sharp ax was 
worth a dozen ladders. So he proceeds to cut down all his 
apple trees, thus getting without delay at the fruit. What, I 
ask you, would you say of the farmer’s headpiece? And would 
you consider it a cause for wonder that the year after using 
an ax as an apple gathering tool the farmer gathered no apple 
crop at all? 

Like the ax method for gathering apples, only infinitely worse, 
is the method of our dollar-ohsessed commercial netsmen; the 
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method which is being employed along all our Atlantic coastline, 
and the method being employed in our public inland waters 
generally. 


BSTRUCT the mouth of an estuary with nets, and the nets 

will catch many fish, but the nets will not catch a thou- 
sandth part of the fish that would have entered the estuary if 
not obstructed. Keep up your netting, and the time will come 
when you will take few fish. and for the plainest of reasons. 
Not, mind you, because you have caught all the fish or even a 
considerable portion of them. But fish, like all other animals, 
avoid the danger of destruction, and fish, like all other animals, 
learn how to avoid the danger. And the way to avoid it will 
be to go to some other estuary, or some other shoreline, or 
even to some other continent. 

Try netting shiners for bait. Even where bait fish are found 
hy the million you must constantly change your netting place 
or you will catch few shiners. One fall at Lake Bomoseen, 
Vermont, on many occasions I went netting with a professional 
bait catcher. 

“This morning,” the baitman would say, “we'll row 
down the lake. That place opposite the island is no go. 
shiners have caught on. 


wav 
The 
We'll give ‘em a rest for a weck and 
perhaps they'll forget.” 


ET us go right on chucking all our factory filth and the 
LE ordure of our cities into our streams and rivers and we 
will, of course, decrease continually the fish that otherwise would ; 
have entered the streams and rivers from the sea. But if we 
continue to allow the dollar-greedy to cut. down our fishing 
orchards, the time will quickly come—the handwriting is on 
every tide along our coast and over every public inland water 
—when from Maine to Florida, from Champlain to Superior, 
our streams, rivers and lakes will be as vacuous of life as a 
stinking sink-hole in an Arizona desert. 

There are things infinitely more valuable that money, and 
we sportsmen claim that in a way our sport is a sacred thing. 
It is the trade of commercial fishermen to turn fins into dol- 
lars; it is not their trade to preserve the fish of our con- 
tinent and coasts so that in the future there will be sport with 
the rod. Many States make it illegal to sell certain game fish. 
In many States wild trout must be caught only by the rod 
and cannot legally be sold. Why should not the same rule 
apply to some of our coast fishes? 

There can be but ene argument for the trade fisherman: 
that argument is legislative prohibition of netting where such 
prohibition can be hoped to bring back former conditions of 
fish life, and strict legislative supervision in all inland waters 
and everywhere along our coasts. 
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FORTUNE! 


By Edgar F. Schilder 


Sun a-risin’ in de East, 
Clover smellin’ sweet; 
Birds a-chirpin’ in de trees, 
Dew beneath yo’ feet. 


Boat a-waitin’ ‘long de sho’, 
Oars a-softly spiashin’— 
Flannel shirts ’n’ overalls— 
Yo’ don’t care for fashion. 


Bait a-sailin’ thro’ de air, 
Soon yo’ fsel ’im strike— 
Gosh! You bet ya he’s a bird, 
Pickerel, bass or pike! 


*Nuther big un in de box: 
Soon yo get a mess— 
Wouldn’t trade dem happy hours 
Fo’ gold, Ah sho’ confess! 


Sun still risin’ in de East— 
Campfire ’mong de trees— 

Pickerel sizzlin’ in de pan, 
Clover in de breeze! 


Keep yo’ riches, plutocrat, 
Gimme hook and line— 
Ah’ll not trade fo’ all yo’ dross 
De honest fun dat’s mine! 





































































By 

WwW. 

R. 
Macllirath 


NE day, at noon, in August, I sat 

on the rocky shores of Medina 

Lake in southwest Texas. Me- 

dina is one of those big artificial 
lakes made by damming up a river and 
flooding the whole former river bottom 
and many of the lower hillsides. It winds 
through the hills, a fresh-water Darda- 
nelles, a shimmering gem set in barren 
hills. 

Half a mile across the lake rose the hot, 
dry limestone cliffs, sparsely clad with 
scrub oak, mountain cedar and cactus. 
The submerged forests of the former river 
bottom rose above the surface in the shal- 
lower water, grey, dead and specter-like. 
Seen from a boat they answer very well 
for coral gardens. It was hot—and high 
noon, 


SAT in the delightfully cool shade of 

a large and exceptionally dense moun- 
tain cedar overhanging a low precipice 
some six or cight feet above the trans- 
parent green water below. I reclined 
lazily against the roots of the big, aromatic 
cedar, eating my lunch and enjoying the 
view of the shimmering lake under the 
noonday sun. It was fearfully hot. On 
the bone-dry hillside back of me the scrub 
cedars shut out every breath of air and 
the hot rocks reflected the heat up into 
one’s face. The cedar brake would have 
burned at the touch of a match. 

Under the low, thick, canopy-topped 
cedar an occasional gust of breeze came 
soft as a whisper from somewhere. A thin 
gust, so faint as scarcely to move onward 
in its course a fiber of thistle-down, sus- 
pended between water and sky. The still- 
ness of the tomb was upon the earth, no 
sound and no motion. The big cedar log 
that floated just below cast its image into 
the far depths as into a mirror. No leap- 
ing fish broke the glassy surface of the 
lake. 

I looked into its depths as into a great 
fire opal, where fiery yellow clouds re- 
flected the sun in the illimitable blue 
depths and the skeleton branches of to- 
tally submerged mountain cedar groves 
wove a veinlike tracery across the pattern 
of inverted sky. 

It was hot. And all the earth was still. 
I was too far away to hear the sound of 
industry. No locomotive whistle ever dis- 
turbed the silence of this secluded place. 
No column of smoke ever rose to mar the 
summer brilliancy of that turquoise sky. 
It was as if I were a Robinson Crusoe 
cast upon a newly created world. I was 
alone. No living thing intruded its pres- 
ence upon this static world. No wasp or 
bee hovered about the small cluster of 
weeds in bloom at my left hand. I re- 
called the lay of “The Ancient Mariner” 
with his painted ship and painted ocean. 
I was alone, in a dead world of rugged, 
static beauty. 


NO! was not alone. In the crystal 
4 ‘N green depths below the scraggly old 
cedar log, part of which floated within the 
circle of shade of my tree, was a form 
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that had not been there before, a shadow- 
like form in the deep-shaded water be- 
neath the ancient cedar. A large sunfish. 
I had not seen him come. A moment before 
he had not been there; now he was there. 
He fitted into the picture as if he had 
always been there. He hung suspended a 
foot below the old cedar log, lazily waving 
his fins and looking up at the strange ap- 
parition sitting among the gnarly roots 
of the convoluted old cedar tree. He 
looked up at me with mild suspicion in his 
eye, yet with sustained gravity and com- 
posure. The blue spot on his gills was 
plainly discernible. He was a handsome 
fish, fully six inches long 


a6 HOO-OO! whoo-oo! whoo-oo!” 

sounded suddenly from behind me 
in the cedar brake. And I learned over 
again that lesson that one has the most 
company in nature when one sits down 
and is still. 

It was the voice of a chapparel cock, 
walking, invisible, in the cedar brake. I 
hoped that wariest of birds would come 
into view. 

Minutes passed, during which I could 
distinctly hear the ticking of the watch in 
my pocket. I looked down to see if my 
sunfish was there yet. Behold, two more 
had joined him. One of about the right 
size to be the wife, and a little baby sun- 
fish scarce two inches long. They hung 
suspended in the green medium in the cir- 
cle of shade and waved their fins. 

Again the “whoo- 

00! whoo-oo! whoo- 






branch in the very top, up to which there 
was a tunnel-like opening from below, and 
I saw him. He stood there on that 
branch and uttered his call just once, then 
sprang down to earth a few feet away and 
came round past me, going up the shore 
of the lake. He strode along like a drum 
major, very erect and light on his feet, 
his head carried high and a little swing to 
his stride as if he were twirling a baton 
as he walked. 

Though he has not the plumage of a 
drum major, he has all the grace of action 
of one. His plain speckled chest was 
thrown out and held up and he cocked 
his head saucily to one side and looked at 
me as if to ask in not very polite terms, 
“Who are you?” 

I sat motionless as the Sphinx. Pass- 
ing up the lake, he remained in sight for 
forty yards or more and finally turned be- 
hind a cedar bush and out of my life 
forever. 


HEN I looked again to my sunfish. 

A school of them had now gathered 
beneath the old cedar log, or rather had 
begun to emerge from the recesses of the 
old cedar top whither they had scampered 
upon my first approach (though I had not 
seen them do so). More than a dozen 
were suspended at different depths in the 
clear, pale-wine water in the circle of 
shade, and a half-dozen more were seen 
hovering within a few feet of the outer 
margin of the brushy submerged top. 





oo!" sounded from 
the cedar _ brake 
This time farther 


down the lake. Then 
again, after an in- 
terval, and again 
Presently I saw him 
coming up along the 
hot rocky rim of the 
lake, walking on the 
very edge of the 
rim-rock as if he 
were looking him- 
self over in. the 
water. Then he dis- 
appeared again into 
the cedar _ brake. 
Presently his call 
sounded from di- 
rectly back of me 
again. 

Then I heard the 
sound of a heavy 
bird taking wing in } 
the scrub. cedars, 
and a few seconds 
later a crash in the 
branches of the thick 
canopy-top directly 
overhead. I could 
not see him at first, 
but here he sounded 
his call two or three 
times, the _ rather 
loud, booming note 
somewhat resem- 
bling the voice of a 
turtle dove. Then I 
could hear him hop- 
ping about, going 
across the top of the 
tree and could faint- 

















ly see the branches 
shaking. 

After a little he 
arrived upon a dead 


On the edge. 











I tossed in a bread crumb, a remnant of 
my lunch. It settled through the water 
like a snowflake in the air. A half-dozen 
fish made a short rush to seize it. The 
first fish to arrive took it into his mouth 
with no thought in his fishy mind of ever 
turning it loose. He seized it with avidity 
and, for a second or two, worked his lips 
r apidly in a chewing motion. Then a look 
of disappointment and pained = surpris¢ 
crept over his countenance like that of a 
baby that bites into a sour apple and, with 
a grimace of supreme disgust, he spat 
the bread out in the water again, where- 
upon it continued to sink. 


T had not progressed more than three or 

four inches toward the bottom when 
another fish hit it just ahead of two or 
tliree competitors. But he, too, like the 
first one, spat the bread violently from 
him and turned tail and swam out of the 
waiting circle. He had scarcely released 
it, and it had again started downward, 
until another fish had it and then another 
and another, each of which spat it out 
in turn with comical force. (lor these 
little fish were rough in their attack and 
equally vigorous in expelling the disliked 
morsel.) 

| threw in more bread, and soon the 
water was full of a shower of descending 
crumbs and striking fish, each of which 
ejected the bread after once getting it into 
his mouth. There were a few who would 
not deign to touch it, but the majority 
had to try it once, anyhow. They nearly 
all took the bread into their comical little 
mouths, and then they all spat it out again 
like naughty children, grimacing in disap- 
pointment and disgust. Their judgment 
had been bad, that was all that was the 
matter. 


HEN I decided that grasshoppers were 

what they wanted. Also, I decided 
that it would be fine to have a dozen of 
the largest of these fish for supper. I 
knew there were some large ycllow grass- 
hoppers in the cedar brake. So I walked 
down to the boat, secured my light rod 
and, on the way back to the tree, caught 
three or four yellow grasshoppers of al- 
dermanic proportions. 

Once more seated under the old cedar, | 
put on a large yellow ‘hopper and cast 
into the pool. The big, yellow fellow 
settled swiftly through the water, down, 
down, down, until—bam!—a big bluc- 
gill had him. I struck instantly and 
brought him up struggling, his iridescent 
blue, gold, copper and pale yellow flash- 
ing and scintillating in the light as he 
neared the surface and then, as he broke 
water, hurled off a shower of liquid dia- 
monds from his wet and energetic little 
body. 

He was a handsome six-inch bluegill. 
{ hauled him out without undue ceremony 
because I did not want him to disturb 
the others with his struggles. “Ha!” said 
I to myself, “now | have something they 
like.” Having disengaged the hook, I 
tied him with a piece of discarded silk 
line in a basin about the size of a bath tub 
that lay between the roots of the great 
fallen cedar. It had a bottom of fine 
white sand, washed down from the cliff 
above. Here he lay, taking his captivity 
philosophically. I was full of anticipa- 
tion. I fully expected swift action on the 
part of the fish and a fine fry for supper. 

I put on another ‘hopper and cast in 
again. As the big, luscious yellow fellow 
descended through the water a group of 
fish made a rush for him—but stopped 
short. They looked the offering over and 
even smelled of him, but they would not 
take him into their mouths. This was 
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surprise, for the first one had 
been seized with such promptness. Now 
they looked bored, and I fancied them 
making wry mouths up at me: I could 
only attribute the hooking of the first one 
to the fact that he had seized it before 
he found out what it was, just as nearly 
all of them had done in the case of the 
bread. This big fellow had no doubt been 
shaken out of his usual poise by sceing a 
great, yellow insect descending rapidly 
through the water toward him and had 
struck. But no other fish in all that group 
would even sample that bait. 


HEY stood around it at a little dis- 
tance, ina circle, just as human beings 
do when an arrest is made or an accident 
happens. Some fish moved into the circle 
and some looked their fill and then went 
away. Once more than half a dozen were 
within a foot of the grasshopper, all 
around it in a circle, and all with noses 
pointing in. When they would not take 
the initiative of themselves I gently moved 
the bait up to the nearest fish and thrust 
it under his nose. He backed up four ot 
five inches without turning around with a 
surprised and injured look on his face, as 
if to say, “Why pick on me?” And when 
I persisted, he turned tail and swam out 
of the circle, waiting and looking on at 
the others from the outside. He acted 
much like man approached on an oil 
stock matter. 


HEN it occurred to me that perhaps 
the whole grasshoppers were too big 
for them (they were immense yellow 
grasshoppers), but this | thought hardly 
likely in view of the way the first one had 
been snapped up. So I pulled off the tail 
of one, put on the tiny hook and cast in. 
No better response than before. After 
much patient fishing, many trials and all 
sorts of maneuvering I gave it up. They 
simply would not bite on grasshoppers. I 
was dumfounded. According to my best 
rccollection | had caught them on grass- 
hoppers in the evergreen days of my child- 
hood. Obviously, the first, and only, fish 
had been taken by surprise and struck be- 
cause of the brilliancy and movement of 
the bait in the water. He had seized the 
grasshopper much as the others—nearly 
all of them—had seized the bread crumbs. 
It was a hard, unpalatable fact that in 
hot weather these fish would not take any 
of the commoner baits. They were finicky 
epicureans with jaded appetites, to which 
nothing but some luxury in the way of 
food would appeal, that’s what they were. 
They were like spoiled children. To a cer- 
tainty they would not touch the plain fare 
of grasshoppers. 

So I racked my mind trying to think 
of some delicacy with which to appeal to 
their hot-weather appetites—appetites that 
were as whimsical as the moods of a 
spoiled movie star. For I had another 
reason besides the ones mentioned of try- 
ing to solve the problem of the _ hot- 
weather appetite of these fish and a pan- 
ful, friend to a brown turn, for supper. 
I wanted a half-dozen or so to use that 
night for live bait in fishing for big bass 
in from forty to sixty feet of water in 
the submerged forest along the base of 
Turk’s Head, a celebrated headland cliff 
on the lake. Here, in the night, in the 
submerged forest at the base of this cliff, 
immense bass were taken. And the best 
bait in the world for a big fellow is a 
sunfish of such proportions that smaller 
fish cannot take him. Then when a fish 
is hooked it is always one that makes 
history 

I had given up fishing in the morning, 
due to lack of success, and had taken the 
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boat and gone exploring, which landed 
me at high noon under the ancient cedar 
guardian of the rim-rock edge of the lake. 
(Of course no worms could be procured 
anywhere in the hard-as-cement soil. We 
had long ago exhausted that possibility.) 
This was the situation in brief: Here was 
a big lake, sixteen miles long by from a 
quarter to a half a mile wide, full of sub- 
merged forests and unquestionably full of 
fish (ten-pound bass and fifty-pound cat- 
fish, to say nothing of the hordes of crap- 
pie in the submerged forests and the 
schools of sunfish about the rim-rock), 
but since the hot weather had come they 
were all, without exception, on strike 
Now the sunfish had “walked out.” All 
the ordinary means of catching these hum- 
ble fish were of no avail. (To such straits 
is a fisherman sometimes reduced.) 1 was 
fairly at my string’s end. Without sun- 
fish bait and very early morning or night 
fishing there would be no bass. And 
without sunfish no fish at all of any kind 
in the pan. (You can readily see what a 
— position the little fellows occu- 
pied. ) 


I SAT under the ragged-barked old cedar 
and gazed out across the opal waters in 
reminiscent mood. Again I was a boy 
treading the white-clovered pasture to 
bring home the cows in the cool shadows 
of evening and loitering beside the mir- 
rored pools of the brook to chuck rocks at 
the green and spotted frogs that hid 
everywhere in the grass by the edge of 
the water. I saw not the arid, scrub- 
covered hills and hot limestone cliffs, not 
the big opal lake, but a cool evening scene 
in the most tranquil of places. There was 
moisture in the air, and a velvet carpet of 
green grass starred with white clover 
blossoms under foot, the strong smell of 
milk near the cows, and the faint, sweet 
odor of dog roses in my nostrils. Night- 
hawks were flitting and circling and the 
mournful hoot of an owl came from the 
big black forest in the upper end of the 
pasture that I had always pictured in my 
youthful mind as like that of the great 
forest of the Congo: I had read about in 
the geography. Just over the worm fence 
of half-rotted rails, overgrown by black- 
berries and dog roses, the hay stood in 
cocks ready to be taken into the barn on 
the morrow. 


“Tax I had it! The thought came as a 
distinct stroke of inspiration. The 
concept came full-fledged, suddenly, like 
the stroke of a heavy hammer on an anvil. 
The impact of it had force—and I am not 
sure that the reverberations did not ring 
through my ecstatic nerves. “Hay” sug- 
gested “barn” and “barn” suggested 
‘wasps.’ There was my solution. Had I 
not that very morning passed a nest of 
these hot-headed and hot-pointed warriors 
in the boat? And not over a quarter of a 
mile away. 

| was surprised that I had not thought 
of them at once, for in the barefooted days 
wasp grubs were known and recognized as 

“dead medicine” for sunfish. For an in- 
stant I wondered if three decades of time 
and distance across the continent world 
affect the tastes of these fish. But the 
doubt did not have vitality enough to live. 
No, it would make no difference. I knew 
I had solved the hot-weather problem; | 
knew I had captured the strategic key to 
the fishing situation. 

There was a big nest back there about a 
quarter of a mile, hanging to a branch of 
a half-submerged dead tree in the water. 
It was as large round as a half-gallon 
cup and defended by numerous big, black 
wasps that had stood up on their toes, 
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pointed their heads down at me and raised 
their wings, poising for flight to attack as 
I had pulled the boat by that morning. 

True, the open water in a boat is not the 
most ad«-ntageous place in the world to 
attack a wasp's nest, but I felt I already 
had the victory over both the wasps and 


the fish sewed up as tightly as ever a 
billiard expert sewed up a game. She 
hot-weather fish strike should not le- 
feat me 

HE little Winchester lay in the boat 


on the seat where I had left it when 
I went to lunch. «he barrel was so hot | 
could hardly touch it. I would row the 
boat up to within twenty or thirty feet of 
the nest, take good aim and cut the stem 
with a bullet. Then I would row away (if 
possible) and let the light breeze, that had 
now sprung up, drift the nest away from 
its infuriated defenders. When it had 
drifted over the water to a sufficient dis- 
tance I would pick it up with entire safety 
Strange to say, and as rarcly happens, 
this program was carried out to the let- 
ter. The little bullet cut the stem neatly 
with the first shot, the wasps swarmed out 
(and nearly caught me) and I rowed 
away. Then | had to wait for five or 
ten minutes to pick up the nest when it 
had drifted to leeward a sufficient dis- 
tance from the wasps 


ACK under the old cedar with my prize 
I anticipated a fish carnival. I looked 
at the nest of fat grubs and then down 
into the water at the still waiting school 


of sunfish—and I actually felt sorry for 
them. “It was a shame to take the 
money.” 

I expected a water carnival. And this 


time I was not disappointed. I extracted 
a large white grub from the well-filled 
nest and impaled him on the thin fly-hook 
in an ecstasy of anticipation. Then he 
was lowered toward the pool. I think 
they saw him coming from a long way off 
and recognized him. Anyhow, he had 
hardly touched the water until fish 
emerged from the sunken trectop in num- 
bers, and the ones already in the open 
made a rush. 

This time there was no standing back 
at the last minute before closing. The first 
fish to arrive closed. (I think he also 
closed his mouth and closed his eyes on 
the delicious tidbit.) He was soon flop- 
ping on the cliff beside me. Then he 
joined his long-held companion on the 
little silk line in the “bath tub.” The fish 
were milling about below and seemed to 
be talking it over among themselves 


HEY swam round the circle of shade 

in groups, pairs and singly. Obviously 
they were all waiting for and anticipating 
the next delectable morsel. (I had no 
fear that this fish had struck on impulse, 
as the first one had on the grasshopper, 
for I knew too well the efficacy of wasp 
grubs from the experience of many hard 
campaigns. ) 

Another fat grub was lifted out of the 
nest by inserting the point of the hook in 
his nose. He was impaled and let down 
into the water. There was a rush! They 
shouldered and elbowed each other! But. 
of course, only one fish could get it. And 
he got it. He joined the two on the silk 
line. From that time on the fun was fast 
and furious. As fast as nimble fingers 
could disengage hooks, string fish, lift 
grubs from their cells and let the line 
down again, the process was repeated with 
all the charm of full visibility at all times 
to both myself and the milling fish in the 
pool 





Field and Stream 


HEN a grul 












entered th 
weak - tea - colored 
water in the circle 
of shade and, shin 
ing white, started to 
descend there was a 
concerted rush. Th« 
experience of thos: 
caught seemed to 
have no effect on the 
survivors. <A_ fin 
example of this oc 
curred: In striking 
one fish the little 
hook became de- 
tached and he swam 
away with it in his 
mouth. I drew up 
the line, put on an- 
other hook, attached 
a grub and let it 
down again. Th« 
time had been not 
over ten seconds. In 
stantly four or five 
crowded around and 
one was hooked and 
brought up flapping 
Imagine my surpris« 
to see my lost hook 
also sticking in his 
mouth. (The hooks 
were copper-colored 
and had long shanks 
—hooks that were 


rare, being imported 
from England, so 
there could be no 
mistake. ) 


This fish had been 
caught on the very 
next throw from the 
one on which he first 














hooked himself. | 
have known of 
young bass being 
caught within the 
same hour with a 
lost hook in their 
mouths that could be identified as the one 
lost at the time, but never such swift ac- 


tion as this. Plainly the hook had not 
greatly inconvenienced him and_ had 
chilled his ardor for attack not at all. He 


had been among the boldest. for he had 
been the first to arrive out of a lively 
bunch of competitors upon two successive 
occasions. That in itself was no small dis- 
tinction among that horde of fish in keen 
competition. 


CAUGHT about thirty in less than half 

an hour. Then I quit with others still 
milling around below and waiting. I 
leaned the little bamboo against the old 
cedar tree and then proceeded to extract 
the big white grubs one by one with my 
fingers and throw them into the pool until 
they were all gone. Each one was vo- 
raciously snapped up before he had de- 
scended very far through the water. This 
was truly a fish carnival. And the fish 
entitled to the real carnival latter 


were 
end of it, for they had been tenacious 
sportsmen. 

They ate till the last grub was gone. 


Then I had not the heart to sit and see 
them waiting. I took my string of fish, 
sorted out a dozen of the largest for the 
pan, retained eight or ten others nearly as 
large, for the night's fishing, and returned 
the rest to their waiting companions. 
Then sadly I left the old cedar where I 
had witnessed this freakish manifesta- 
tion of fish psychology; I left the fish 
carnival 


Among the cactus. 


S 1 walked along the rim-rock above 
4 & the water on what had formerly been 
the canyon wall of the river bottom. 
“whoo-on! whoo-o00! whoo-o9!” sounded 
from the cedar brake far up the margin 
of the lake. And down along the rim-rock 
to southward another answered. Chap 
parel cocks were calling to each other. 
Big black thunder-heads were piling up 
in the southeastern sky. Great banks 0! 
yellow, like rough, unpressed butter, wer: 
giving way to mountains of tumultuous, 
smoke-rimmed black banks coming up be 
hind them. It was going to rain. It had 
been too hot, even for that country. | 
hastened to my boat and to camp. The 
last mile of it through white-caps and 
flying spray, to the accompaniment of mut- 
tering thunder. (For this lake can kick 
up a sea in a surprisingly short time.) 


CARCELY at camp, came the deluge 

of rain. It rained in sheets. Oh, how 
it rained! And the temperature went 
down like the lead on a fish line. That 
night, after about eight o'clock, the moon 
shone with silvery brilliancy over the sub- 
merged oak and pecan forests and the 
dark, glowering Turk’s Head. 

I took nine sizeable sunfish and angled 
in the submerged forest along its base. 
The water here was from forty to sixty 
feet deep, and the fishing was down 
through the treetops by moonlight. When 
the sunfish were all gone I had three bass 
weighing five and a half, six and seven 
pounds, respectively. The _ hot- weather 
Headlock had been broken—by a wasp’s 
nest—and a rainstorm. 
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T has been my custom for some years 

to go to the Florida West Coast the 

latter part of April. On this par- 

ticular occasion I had notified Red 
that I was coming for my annual fishing 
trip and to have all ready. 

Red was the best guide on the west 
coast; in fact, he was an authority on all 
matters of fishing and crabbing. No one 
knew much about him, as he was a man 
who talked but little and rarely about him- 
self. He was rather tall, had a stubby 
gray-red beard, gray-red hair and a mot- 
tled gray-red complexion and was known 
solely by the name of Red all along the 
west coast country where he fished and 
looked after his crab traps. He came to 
the lower end of Passe Grille Island no 
one knows just when and took possession 
of a shanty, and it was soon known that 
he always had fish and crabs regardless of 
wind or weather. 

He knew more about Spanish mackerel 
and kings than anyone I have ever known. 
He could look around over the bay and 
inlets, looking this way and that, looking 
at the sky and water, and rarely did he 
miss going to the right place for a good 
day’s fish. Red’s hairy red arms could 
pull the oars for hours at a time. He 
never seemed tired, hungry or in a hurry. 
Red would usually decide what bank 
we would try, and we would approach the 
fishing grounds rowing rather quietly. 
After casting an anchor from each end 
of the boat we made ready for the fray. 

On this particular morning we started 
rather early and anchored just off Man- 
grove Island on the bay side about three 
hundred yards from shore. The island 
contained about fifty acres and was cov- 
ered with such a dense growth of semi- 
tropical vegetation that, so far as known, 
no one had ever ventured to go into the 
interior. 

We cast out our bait and were waiting 
for a strike when I happened to glance 
toward the island. I was astonished be- 
yond words and could hardly believe my 
own eyes, for on the shore of Mangrove 
stood a wild boar as big as a bull—the 
biggest wild hog I ever saw. I called to 
Red to look and said, “What is that?” 
Red looked long and hard and I sug- 
gested that we pull up anchor and drift in 
toward shore. We drifted slowly in until 
we were within fifty yards, when he gave 
a loud snort and disappeared in the brush. 
I could see him plain as day, and never 
have I seen such a head or such a pair of 
tusks. His tusks were white as ivory and 
fully eight inches long and glistened in the 
bright sunlight. 


I SAID to Red: “I would give two hun- 
dred dollars for that boar’s head. Jt’s 
the finest I ever saw.” I kept on talking 
about it and finally suggested that we get 
a rifle in the morning and come to the 
island and get him. Red never replied 
until we were at anchor at anothcr bank, 
and then he said: 

“Mr. Derling, I don’t 
think the neighbors 
hereabouts would think 
well of it if you kill 
Ole King Bo.” I looked 
astonished and he went 
on, “You see, it’s like 
this: About ten years 
ago a couple of pan- 
thers lived in Man- 
grove Island. We all 
knowed they hada den 
on the island, but as 
they never bothered any 
stock we let 'em alone. 
Anyhow, no dogs could 
foller ’em on the island 


King 
Bo 


By 
John Derling 


and get back alive, and you know we 
didn’t want to Icse any good varmint dogs 
in them days. 


~~ s E day old man Lakin heard an aw- 
ful fuss on Mangrove—such a 
squealing and snorting of Ole King Bo 
and such a screeching and spitting of them 
two cats you never heard the like. They 
kept it up for a long time, but Ole King 
Bo just stayed right there and fit them 
two cats right offen the island. Every 
time them cats came down off a tree Ole 
King was right at ’em, and he finally 
drove ’em clear off and they left the island 
for good. 

“We didn’t see or hear nothing for a 
long time, but Ole King just natchurally 
went over to the mainland somewhere 
and brought his whole family over to the 
island. Old man Lakin and me wanted 
to see what Ole King found so fine that 
would make him fight them two cats and 
so one day we landed on the shore side, 
and you never saw such a time. It took 
us till afternoon to work into the high 
part of the island. But I don’t wonder 
that it was worth fighting for. You never 
saw such a pretty place. Nice high ground 
in the center of the island, about three 
acres | guess, and with the biggest live oak 
trees and acorns, nice big fat sweet 
acorns coverin the ground, and a great 
big spring of clear water, and below the 
spring a regular bathroom especially for 
hogs. What more could any ole hog want 
fer him or his family. I tell you, Mr. 
Derling, it was about the finest place for 
a hog 1 ever seen 

“That winter there was the fattest lot of 
shoats on Mangrove I ever seen. Times 
was awful hard and me and ole man Lakirti 
just natchurally went over to Mangrove 
and got them shoats. Ole King never 
paid much attention to us—he just seemed 
to know times was hard and we had to 
have them shoats. Just acted as if he 
knowed there wasn’t acorns enough for all 
them shoats, anyhow. You know in them 
days we was awful poor and it come in 
mighty handy. For ten years now me and 
the neighbors go to Mangrove and get 
our meat. You know this is a mighty 
poor country and I don’t know what us 
poor folks would do if anyone was to 
kill Ole King Bo, and besides, he always 








seems so friendly like, and just tends to 
his own business. I'd feel awful bad if 
anyone killed Ole King. Course you go 
get him if you want to, but we poor folks 
would miss him awful.” He seemed so 
pathetic about it that I did not press the 
matter, but remarked several times that 
“T would gladly give two hundred dollars 
for such a head.” 


Mer times during the following year 
I thought of Ole King Bo on Man- 
grove, with his shining ivory tusks gleam- 
ing in the sunlight. The next Spring I 
went back to the west coast for the an- 
nual run of mackerel. Red was on hand to 
greet me as usual, and we were so busy 
getting out our tackle and getting ready 
that I forgot to ask about “Ole King.” 


HE next day, in the evening, as we 

were returning home, we passed rather 
near Mangrove and I looked for the boar, 
but did not see hirh. I said: “Red, did 
you get your fat shoats from Mangrove 
last Fall?” A sort of hurt look spread 
over his face and he replied: “Mr. Der- 
ling, a funny thing happened. Ole King 
Bo got crazy or something and I just had 
to kill him. You see it was like this: 
He got to coming over to the settlers’ and 
killing all the hogs. He just got awful 
mean and would go somewhere and kill 
every hog on the place. Just one rip of 
them big tusks and it was all over with 
any common hog. The settlers made an 
awful fuss, times was hard, and we 
couldn't have.all our hogs killed off. So 
I told ole man Lakin I knowed you wanted 
that boar’s head, and I went over and 
killed him. 

“T hated awful to do it—seemed as if he 
had been a friend to all of us early set- 
tlers when times was hard—but no tellin’ 
what he might do next, so I went over 
and got him, and I knowed you wanted 
that head, so I just put it in pickle and 
it’s all ready for you any time. A man 
here from New York wanted it, but I 
wouldn't let anyone else have it when 1 
knowed you wanted it.” 

I made no reply, but when we got to 
Red’s shanty I asked to see the head, and 
it was in perfect condition for mounting, 
so 1 gave Red a check for two hundred 
dollars. When he accepted it he said: 
“Thank you, Mr. Derling. I am awful 
glad you got the head, but I sure did hate 
to kill Ole King Bo.” 


HE boar’s head is now in my 
den, and I often think it wears a 
grin at my lamblike innocence. I found 
out before I left that Red had never seen 
that boar and none of the settlers had 
ever heard of King Bo. Red had simply 
made up the story on hearing me re- 
mark several times that I would give 
two hundred dollars for it. If I had 
insisted on killing the boar myself Red 
would oniy have received four dollars 
for his day’s pay as guide. He right- 
ly sized me up as a 
lamb from New York, 
which is only another 
proof that all the 
“lambs” do not live in 
the country. But as I 
look at that magnifi- 
cent boar’s head in my 
den I do not regret 
the two hundred dollars 
which it cost me. Al- 
though I do not tell the 
story of Ole King Bo 
to my friends, I some- 
how feel that Red is en- 
titled to all the money 

he received. 
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By 


Fred Copeland 


OW noble it is to run around the 
same three-mile stretch each day 
in winter to keep well! How 
thrilling it is to lay awake nights 

hatching excuses to beat out just for 


once that deadly, daily three-mile heat! 
I-ven now | can lay my ears back and call 
ff by name every barbed-wire prong on 


such a stretch, but a couple of years ago 


| struck a game that makes the out-of- 
doors even in the most dreaded winter 
mouths so fetching I begin to pant for 


the end of the day that | may wrench on 
my corduroy breeches. It is rather tame 
to admit a six-gun did it, but it did 

that enthusiasm 


[’ you have none of 

which in short-pants days caused you 
to touch off lead cannon loaded with black 
powder and hammered tight at both ends, 


why right now is the time for you to 
begin picking violets and pricing head- 
stones Shooting a revolver when the 


frost sticks out on the telegraph wires like 
prickers on a thorn apple isn't a hilarious 
lea, is it And maybe you'll have to 
use some snowshoes, those things people 
wander around on, catch up with one an- 
other, look, nod and waddle on and on 
Whether you are a revolver enthusiast and 


know it is impossible to stand in mid 
winter on the outdoor range with thre 
frozen fingers and two soundly sleeping 


fect and try to make a score, or whether 
you don't know it, let me take you along 
in altogether different six-gun trail, one 
again becoming very popular in 
one's catalogue of endeavors in this age 
of annihilation on the liquor-pickled Cana- 
dian boundary and the bullet-dented Mexi- 
can line, 


that 1s 


Dr-a-w Stranger 








Vy HEN at length th 

end of the business 
day has been won with a 
buckling of knees and flap- 
ping of wings, let us scram- 
ble to a sinister thing dan- 
gling from a hook on the 
wall. It is an outfit that 
must be right, else all ends 


here. There are places still 
where real six-gun_ belts 
may be obtained, the old, 


right kind, folded and sewn, 


and the holsters, too, the 
open, well-made ones. By 
the time you can hit any- 

















thing this here belt will be 
an old-timer, and the holster 
will be so well-worn a gun 
will hop out of it as spright- 
ly as a pea off a hot shovel. 
The gun itself is, of course, the main 
works, and for this jou it must be noth- 
ing but a 45 caliber—have a muzzle- 
loader, if you want it, but be sure it is 
the big 45. A few will silently drop off 
the car here, but there is a reason for the 
big gun, which will now be rehearsed. 


LTHOUGH ideal for the revolver 
4 range, the .22, .38 and even .44 cali- 
bers don’t make noise enough nor kick 
hard enough. In timbre and kick they are 
in the 2.75 class compared with what we 
used to know. However peaceful we are 
at other times, you know, now we are out 
to have a grand hour of big noises and 
coarse shooting, a session of pointing and 
not of aiming, a scssion of freedom from 
the suffering caused in putting ten shots 
in the black on the revolver range, but, 


The shoulder holster. 


nevertheless, a kind of practice that de- 
velops a general skill which might cause 
childlike bashfulness in some coarse-liv- 
ered, hairy-armed thug should he wish to 
draw nigh and take us to pieces. 

For a battle-ground in practicing the 
“draw,” for it is nothing less, each must 
necds be governed by his nervous neigh- 
bors. We all like to know where the 
other one does a thing. | will lead you 
over my battle-ground. 


T is to a hillside park I wish to take 

you. In the summertime it is a resort 
of lovers, Sunday-school picnics and vil- 
lage house cats. Ah, if those cats were 
only there in winter! Now, however, it 
is a deserted spot, for it is winter. As 
seen from a distance at this hour of sun- 
set big maples and beeches stand black 
against the brilliant sky, but among the 
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Suddenly we twist and draw. 

















trees there lingers the luminous afterglow 
that follows the last steps of day. If it 
is early in the winter months, the light 
fall of snow will not force us to use snow- 
shoes. 

In the fringe of the forest looms a great 
grey beech, its size a tempting mark, as 
the many yellow spots of bullet-marked 
sapwood attest. It is Three-finger Carter, 
an old gunman of ours, and we will note 
his position, but try to sneak by him. It’s 
no use. Suddenly we twist and draw. In- 
stantly the .45’s heavy blast is on the air. 
Our gun hand feels real light, like it were 
riding away somewhere on a_ welling 
pocket of wind. Powder fumes, fragrant 
and full of memories, are on the breeze 
and in our nose. Hoop! there is another 
yellow spot right on the wishbone of the 
beech. 

It is fortunate a friendly blanket of 
snow covers the ground, else you might 
ask what.are all those plowed-up furrows 
around the roots of the beech. They, 
dear reader, are the efforts of other days; 
they are things that have passed. Perhaps 
after you learn the trick of hitting on 
the draw, you, too, will wish to forget the 
wild misses. 

Yonder, along the trail, silent as an owl 
in daylight and of the same color, is an- 
other beech. I can tell you the bark will 
register the shot prettily, if we can only 
get a shot on him. Are your hands too 
cold to risk a smooth draw? They are 
decidedly not. The exercise of climbing 
on the hillside has warmed the blood like 
old liquor, and this though it is near 
zero weather. 

Instantly we reach and unhook. The 
honest old .45 bullet tears through the air 
—spat! The bark flew. What is that 
sleepy, droning sound? Why, it’s the bul- 
let coming back. The sapwood of the 
tree is so solidly frozen it kills the force 
of the bullet and it is tossing it gently 
back. Perhaps it even cuffs you approv- 
ingly on the shoulder and drops to your 
feet. There will be over thirty such ex- 
plosions of the .45 before we leave the 
woods and an hour that never grows old. 

Above the. fields of snow, on the way 
home, the forest-crowned west ridge is 
jet black against a sky the color of wind- 
fanned coals; low down, almost in the 
treetops, the first star begins to flame. 


IKE the old black and yellow signs on 

the roadside board fences, I urge you 
to try a bottle and note results. Although 
the big single-action army revolvers are 
not sO expensive as the modern models, 
I do not urge you to use one because I 
choose to. For this pleasant nerve-restor- 
ing game at sunset I happen to use a 
single-action Army Colt’s .45 because its 
great hammer seems very safe and easy 
to operate on the “draw” in cold weather ; 
because for me the old model is full of 
sentiment of the days when it was the 
one popular weapon in the land of the 
draw, and because I happen to have a 
very fine hand-finished specimen. You, 
indeed, may prefer to use the modern 
types even as I do on the revolver.range, 
but with any model I warn you to prac- 
tice the “draw” a long time with an empty 
gun after you have learned how to point 
one well without drawing at all. There 
are plenty of odd moments for it. I prac- 
ticed it in a cemetery—a good place for it, 
you'll say, and so it is, for the little white 
headstones are very, very tempting marks 
for “dry” shooting on the walk to my 
summer revolver range. 


| is amusing, to me at least, to read the 
protests of different clans regarding the 
“draw” and unerring aim of characters of 
westerm fiction. A seasoned old United 


Dr-a-w Stranger 

















Upper. Old single action army Colt’s .45. 
Lower. Modern 1917 Smith and Wesson 


or Colt’s as issued in the recent war. 


States Revolver Association target shot 
will occasionally let go a long, wild, heav- 
en-searching, coyotey-like yell that, heard 
in broad sunlight, would cause supersti- 
tious ones to cross their fingers. Why, 
since they fully know the limitations of a 
six-gun, do these wise men wail? It must 
be apparent to them that some of us like 
to see the bark fly and the cans move as 
well as to see the shots go into the black. 

It must also be apparent to them that 
the possibilities of fine shooting and fast 
handling are so absurd that flashing the 
six-gun from the leather and _ hitting 
objects all but impossible with fine target 
revolvers in deliberate fire is nothing less 
than delightful romance. If ,the scenes 
were drawn in reality and fot in ro- 
mance it would be tame reading, indeed. 
With pounding heart I -love to read in 
fiction the carefully arranged gun fight, 
the impossible shots. In fact, I have writ- 
ten such scenes myself, even though I 
know cunning electric devices detect that 
the fastest men take seldom less than one 
second to draw and_shoot. In one second 
an agile man can do a lot of claw work 
if he is within ten to twenty feet. Pardon 
this and let us forget it when we next 
shudder quietly and watch Three-finger 
Carter and Red Remington holding each 
other through narrowed eyelids while the 
dance hall and bar become oddly hushed. 


O you know, since I have been at this 

practice of the “draw,” the snatching 
a gun from the holster and firing in one 
move, I am beginning to believe there is 
something to this skill we read a little of 
in history and a lot of in fiction. Playing 
with a gun thus for two years, never 
skipping a week and often practicing day 
after day, it has shown me that the human 
hand can adapt itself to some rather clever 
things. 

Back in the ’80s it was thought the 
Chevalier Ira Paine accomplished his feats 
of target shooting by tricks, but his shoot- 
ing was all honest work. I know this. 
I can draw my gun and without stopping 
it an instant hit things I could not pos- 
sibly hope to two years ago, and several 
times of late, when the shot did not go 
near enough to suit me, I have impatiently 
drawn again and laid it to suit my idea 
of accuracy under such conditions. 

It has been my practice to pay no at- 
tention to high and low shots so long as 
they fell in a four-foot span at ten to fif- 
teen yards, but I am already looking for- 
ward to perfect my hand for elevation so 
soon as it is seasoned second nature to 
direct the shots laterally. In fact, I 
believe a man could train himself with 
practice to throw a claw-hammer and 
hook it to a nail driven in a tree. How 
much simpler it is to thus direct a bullet! 

To the revolver range individual this 
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rough work seems child’s play, but it is 
very interesting and it is a health-giver. 
It is undeniably true the men and wea- 
pons of western romance: have a singular 
fascination. Then why not use this typi- 
cally American weapon in the typically 
American game of “draw”? It will harm 
no one to keep the word American right 
in his mind in these times. If you, in a 
more friendly season, seek the revolver 
range and the distant fifty-yard target, 
your rougher play with a gun will not 
have harmed your work with the finer 
shooting, not even though you mix it in 
during the spring when the sod steams 
sweet on the back hills and ranges, or in 
the summer when the wood thrush calls 
you to the greenery of the forest. 


SUSPECT there are many who never 

held a six-gun in their hands who have 
wondered what the trick of the “draw” 
is. In honest work there is no trick; it’s 
just simply pulling the gun rapidly from 
the holster worn in a position most con- 
venient for you and shooting as the muz- 
zle lines the mark, it being somewhat in 
line with the way a trapshooter cuts down 
a quartering clay target—both weapons 
are moving when the shot is fired. I have 
found it much more difficult to instantly 
drop my hand to the gun, stock. in such 
a way it will fall right to draw and cock 
the gun at the same time. Of the few 
simple moves, I believe you will find this 
the hardest. 


FTER all the thousands of shots, I 
4 4 can still see much leeway for further 
skill that will certainly come with prac- 
tice; but I can tell you this: There is a 
thrill that comes with confidence in hit- 
ting. I believe you will find it every bit 
as great a joy to slip along past six old 
beeches, leaving six fast bullets in their 
bark, as it is to stand on the revolver 
range and know that you are squeezing 
nines and tens into the black. 

It may be because the .45 on the trail 
is linked with our vast western territory 
where, in the pulse-stirring, energizing at- 
mosphere, adventure ever gazes eagerly 
over stretches of land to the far alluring 
horizon always on a level with the eye. 

The clinking spurs, the rustling; shuffling 
chaps, the high heels. digging into the hard 
adobe as the broncho pulls away in pure 
joy or concentrated essence of hell, on a 
morning in our Western country, a morn- 
ing that vibrates with vitality, the fore- 
runner of a day that may be one of hectic 
adventure and wild galloping or peaceful 
loping. 

Two things one must possess to be a 
free, rich man, out there where the sky 
comes down to the far horizon—a horse 
and a .45. Perhaps ’tis all this that makes 
us handle the man’s gun with reverence. 
Quien sabe? 




















Singing bullets off a far rock ledge. 











Playing 
the Drum 
in 
Virginia 
Waters 


By 
Henry 
Lobe 


Straus 
HE drums we have in mind ar 
bass. A sort of kettle-drum, as 1! 
were. Jazzy and full of life and 


pep, but rather strenuous for the 
player. In fact, this particular kind of 
a drum would never do for an orchestra 
The drummers’ union would walk out on 


a strike instead of coming in for the beat 
They are played to the accompanying 
screech of a good reel, suppose we call 


it a Virginia reel, and the supple bending 


of a sturdy rod. The natives call them 
red drum, but they are really channel 
bass, sometimes called Sciaenops ocellatus 
for short, and they fight like red demons 
and pull like forty mules 


But let us begin at the beginning and 


write an intelligent story with progressive 


action and some coherence—essentials of 
every story, if it is to be read by others 
than the author and the poor girl who 
types his copy 


fishing stories, 
If traced back 
found to have 


| HE beginning of most 
I believe, is the same. 


far enough they would be 


their origin in the sighs and fidgets of 
February, when you get out the old tackl 
box and pet and finger its contents and 


perhaps shine up the trimmings on a fa- 


vorite rod. They slowly come to a head 
as the spring gets into your blood and 
finally reach the blossoming point when 


you slam the top down on a desk full of 
neglected mail, kiss the family good-bye 


and make a bee-line for the depot. That’s 
how it starts for me, and this year the 
process was delayed to such a critical 


point that another week and there would 
have been another inmate in another 
padded cell. 


HAD decided to go down to Watcha- 

preague, on the eastern shore of Vir- 
ginia, a place where a sea of sand and 
potatoes are bounded on one side by an 
ocean of salt and water and on the other 
side by very little of consequence. You 
reach it after spending a night on a boat 
and an hour in a Ford. The last is the 
longer period. Half of this is spent hover- 
ing like a gull in midair, one-quarter in 
trying to bore through a sky of black 
auto-topping like a lark and the remainder 
in endeavoring to burrow through the 
seat like a muskrat. It is exhilarating 
and wakens a great respect in one’s bosom 
for spring steel. After this you arrive 
at the hotel and sit down a while to sort 
of settle a bit and inquire about your 
guide and to ask how the fishing is. 





























— )-PREPARE--TO-CAST- 


| had been advised to ask for Captain 
Brooks Phillips, and was fortunate enough 
to secure the services of this gentleman. 
He is an excellent guide and a good com- 
panion, but he does not take for granted 
the fishing proclivities of strangers. He 
was most interested and courteous when 
I told him | wanted to outside and 
try for channel bass. He told me that the 
late, but that he thought we 
might try it, and did I have the proper 
tackle? I showed him what I had and he 
approved, but suggested that we try our 
hand at weakfish first. We did. 


go 


season 


Was 


WE fished inside that afternoon and 
all the next day with excellent luck. 
Weakfish from two to six pounds fur- 
nished excellent sport, but I was impa- 
tient to try for the big fellows. I did not 
neglect to apprise the Captain of this, 
and he agreed that the next day we would 
spend our time in the surf. This we did, 
timing our arrival fairly well, and reached 
the fishing-grounds, a promising slue, in 
time to get our first bait wet at 10:30 a. m. 
I was using a two-piece Kingfisher rod, 
No. 15 Kingfisher Cuttyhunk line, a Pa- 
cific free-spool reel of 600 feet capacity 
and an excellent rig, which is shown in 
the accompanying sketch and which is a 
dandy. We decided to fish from the boat, 
and anchored in the breakers about fifty 
yards from the beach. There was a bit 
of wind and the sea was rough, and our 
boat pitched and rolled until the ride in 
the Ford before mentioned rose up out 
of the past as a delightful memory. For- 
tunately for my reputation, that was the 
only thing that rose, but there was a great 
clamoring and threatening, like the after 
effects of your first cigar, which gave the 
beach a very appealing look. Surf-fishing 
from a boat is dryer than from the shore, 
but it isn’t conducive of the same healthy 
appetite—i. ¢., you don’t feel hungry while 
you're waiting for a strike. Not at all. 
We certainly had to wait for ours. As 


4-- WICKED BAIT. — 


I have said, I made my first cast at 
ten-thirty. I was using squid for bait, 
although we had peelers with us and used 
them occasionally. Squid, however, I be- 
lieve, is better. After about half an 
hour, during which time I had landed 
about a dozen kingfish and a number of 
skates, Captain Phillips also started to 
fish. At a quarter to twelve Captain Phil- 
lips stopped fishing! I was tired and very, 
very disgusted. We had caught sharks 
and kingfish and crabs and skates and 
one weakfish, and had been electrified half 
a dozen times by the strike of large 
stingaree, but nary a bass was tempted 


I TOW, Captain Phillips is a good guide. 

He is a darned good guide, and he 
takes pride in it. Furthermore, he didn’t 
know me very well and he didn’t know 
that I have inherited a stubborn obstinacy 
which flows strongly, with an equally 
strong flow of profanity when any dad- 
blasted, flabbergasted channel bass, or 
anything else, for that matter, thinks it 
can give me the ha-ha and have me docilely 
reel in a soaked line and lisp, “Home, 
James,” just because my stomach feels 
like a restless ocean and the boat is doing 
a hula-hula and every known worthless 
ocean scavenger is stealing my bait. Cap- 
tain Phillips didn’t know this, and I be- 
lieve he was a little afraid that his reputa- 
tion might be jeopardized if we came in 
with a boat devoid of fish. Hence the 
Captain was impatient to get inside before 
it was too late to fill a basket with trout. 
By twelve o'clock, however, which was 
shortly after high water, my stubborn- 
ness was ebbing and my disgust was 
growing. At two minutes after twelve a 
bloomin’ blowfish got my bait in return 
for his life, and I was about ready to 
give up. 


66¢ YAPTAIN,” said I, “the fishing is 


“4 fine, but there hain’t no fish. I’m 
going to try one more cast. Bait ’er up” 
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The Captain carefully selected a tempt- 
ing half squid and threaded it on my hook. 
I gingerly got to my feet and prepared 
to cast. I had been casting about every 
five minutes for an hour and a half with- 
out a strike, and J was in that sweet satir- 
ical mood which puts the sting in soft, 
dulcet tones. In the best form which I 
could commandeer I began addressing the 
S. ocellatus family as I poised for the 
cast. I spoke of their ancestors and de- 
scendants, but dwelled lovingly and long 
on those offspring which were contempo- 
rary and had been known to frequent 
Watchapreague clam and oyster beds. 
Not stopping the flow of my murmured 
harangue, I seized a moment when the 
boat had paused on what approached an 
even keel, and cast. I cast far, but with- 
out hope. Having cast, I pulled back the 
clutch by which my spool had been re- 
leased, shoved on the click, and started 
to sit on the engine-housing. I was just 
about half sat when zeeEEE! crescendo— 
wow!! 


JUMPED to my feet just as the boat 

did likewise and I nearly went over- 
board. I jammed down on my leather 
brake and steadied myself. I thought | 
had hooked a drum. Just as I was sure 
I had hooked a drum, the thing on the 
other end stopped. I reeled in against a 
weak pull. My heart sank. Captain Phil- 
lips sat down disgustedly with a laconic 
“Stingaree,” and I slowly and wearily 
reeled in. When I had back practically 
all of my line, the “stingaree” laid down 
on me. It felt as if I had a ton of bricks 
on the other end. I was angry and wanted 
no foolishness, and gave a nasty yank to 


my rod. 
AVE you ever watched the fellow at 
the traps pull the lever that lets the 
clay fly? Well, he had nothing on me. 
My rod was the lever and the bird on 
the other end of my line made a good 
imitation pigeon. He flew! My old heart 


came up with a jump. Down came my 
thumbs on the brake; back I leaned on 
my rod. Even the boat got excited and 
redoubled its pitching, but I never knew 
it. I spread my feet and hung on. All 
my energy was bent on stopping that fish, 
and it was a job that required most of it. 
I had neglected to bring a belt, and the 
butt of my rod felt like it was bang up 
against my backbone. My reel sounded 
like a siren. My line was fast disappear- 
ing. Beating this drum was no gentle art, 
for it was a drum—a red one. 


At last he stopped and gave me back 
about twenty feet, and then just when 
I thought I had him coming a bit he 
stopped again, and there, way out where 
the breakers rose and foamed on the bar, 
he broke water, rose up and stood on his 
tail—shook his old head and shot down 
through a breaker. My heart nearly 
stopped beating. He was the biggest bass 
I had ever seen. Captain Phillips came 
over and stood behind me, cautioning me 
to take it easy. I set myself again, dug 
a fresh hole in my abdomen, and the battle 
was on in earnest. 


ROM this point on Mr. B was in sight 

nearly all of the time. Every other 
time he broke water Captain Phillips 
would tell me we would have to send him 
in to FieLp AND STREAM. He seemed to 
think we were going to land him. I 
wasn’t so sure, and told him so in grunts 
between shut teeth. I had both hands full, 
and I could feel my old tummy turning 
blue from the pressure of the rod. In- 
stinctively I had glanced at my wrist- 


watch when he had struck and it had read 
12:05. At about 12:30 I began to work 
him in slowly but steadily and began to 
relax a little. He did not yield an inch 
without a scrap, but I was pulling him 
around in an arc and, by pumping, was 
getting back a foot or two of line every 
time he balked. In this way we worked 
him to within about seventy-five feet of 
the boat, and the Cap’n reached for his 
gaff. Almost at the same instant, as if 
he had seen the motion, the bass made 
a dash straight across our bow. We had 
quite a long cable out, and I was afraid 
he was going to tangle me in it. I shouted 
to the Captain, who scrambled up to the 
bow in record time and began hauling in 
on the line as fast as he could pull one 
hand past the other. This gave me back 
some line and saved us our fish. He 
turned and made straight for the boat, 
streaking under our stern at what seemed 
to be a mile a minute. Somehow I man- 
aged to keep my line clear without going 
overboard, and again jammed down with 
both thumbs on the brake. This time I 
thought he would never stop. I laid back 
on him as hard as I dared, but he never 
slackened his speed or direction. 


HE line was disappearing from sight 

at an alarming rate, and I was praying 
and cussing at about an equal rate and 
groaning a little between times. My 
mouth was so dry that it felt dusty, and 
I do believe that (as the boys used to 
say) with a little effort I could have spit 
pearl buttons. 

“All this talk about FreLp AND STREAM 
before he’s gaffed,” I thought, “is damned 
bad luck. Countin’ chickens — grunt — 
grunt—’ fore 
ten luck.” 


hatched—grunt—grunt—rot- 
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Even the Captain looked a little alarmed, 
but helped out by hauling cable, Luckily, 
naturally, the bass was making for deep 
water, and by hauling in our slack I was 
able to pick up a few turns, and then, 
just when we were about at the end of 
our rope, and he was at the end of my 
line, he stopped for rest. You may be 
sure I gave him little time for this, al- 
though I needed a bit of air myself. I 
tried every scheme I knew to bring him 
in. We could see him every now and 
then way out among the swells, close to 
the surface or actually breaking water. 


SOON found out I could gain nothing 

by pumping now. I could drop my line 
and take in a couple of feet and then try 
to drag it up again for another drop, 
when off he would go in a short spurt and 
take back more than I had gained. He 
was unreasonable—the most obstinate fish 
I had ever seen. It was now ten minutes 
of one and my arms, the left one espe- 
cially, ached from shoulder to finger-tips. 
When I carefully relaxed for a moment 
during a short lull and tried to wiggle my 
fingers to get the cramp out they seemed 
to have rusted into place and it was al- 
most impossible to move them. Captain 
Phillips offered to relieve me for a while, 
and I want to publicly apologize to him 
for my answer. I had not meant to of- 
fend, but I had a growing affection for 
that fish and a mighty respect, and if he 
was a better man than I was he was wel- 
come to his freedom. 


OR a minute or two at this point we 
had “time out” while both of us rested 
a moment for the last’round. Old Man 
Drum started things again. He made a 
zigzag rush about parallel to the beach 
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and by hard work I pulled him around in 
a long arc and got back some yards of 
line, but he soon doubled back away from 
me and made for deep water again. From 
the way he pulled one would have thought 


that he was as fresh as when he struck 
and, though I used the brake as hard as I 
could, there was no stopping him. Cap- 
tain Phillips again hauled in the cable 


until we were directly over the anchor and 
stood by to weigh that, for in the lull we 
had decided that if he made another long 
run we would let*him tow us with him. 


S I have said, I was using Number 15 
4 linen Cuttyhunk, and the warranted 
test was forty pounds, and I didn’t know 
how far it would drag a twenty-five-foot 
boat, but there was little left on my reel 
and that little was fast approaching zero 
as a limit, so I was forced to risk it. 
Therefore, when the fortune of war 
seemed to be forsaking the boat for the 
water | yelled to the Captain to “hoist 
her” up and we weighed anchor 
My honorable opponent kept straight 
on for a short time and then threw over 
his mud hooks. He anchored himself as 
tight as a buoy and lay there shaking his 


Field and Stream 


head angrily. I pulled and worked and 
actually seemed to be drawing the boat 
up to him without forcing him in to us 
an inch. This lasted for about a minute, 
at the end of which time he began a new 
series of short rushes, not very well di- 
rected, which were a great help to me, as 
I had no trouble in stopping them and 
forced a few in the direction of our boat. 
From this time on the battle was in my 
favor and I gradually worked him in until 
we could see him gasping in the water. 

“You've got him now,” said the Captain, 
and I took my first deep breath in nearly 
an hour. 


H* made one more rush after this, but 
I soon had him coming head on and 
in another minute he was alongside. Cap- 
tain Phillips gaffed him and I looked at 
my watch. It was three minutes after 
one. It had taken fifty-eight minutes to 
bring him to gaff. Fifty-eight minutes of 
as hard work and as many thrills as I had 
ever known. Furthermore, we were clear 
of the breakers. He had towed us for at 
least a hundred yards. 

Once in the boat this Prince of Fish 
never moved, except for an occasional 









gasp. I never saw a gamer man than he. 
I couldn’t resist kneeling down beside him 
and patting his back, and I thought of 
the story I had read, I think by Mr. M. W. 
Buckley, where one good sportsman had 
actually kissed his prize, and I can tell 
you I understood how easy it must have 
been. I was plumb sorry for that old 
fish. 

“Have you had enough?” asked Captain 
Phillips, grinning. 

“Plenty,” I answered, trying to rub some 
feeling back into my left forearm and get- 
ting my fingers straightened out; “let’s 
go in. 


HE first thing we did when we got 

home was to get a camera and tape 
measure. It was so cloudy we succeeded 
in getting only a very poor picture, but 
the tape measure was clear enough. It 
read 484 inches from tip of lower jaw to 
tip of tail, and 29%4 inches girth. On a 
warranted scale five minutes later it (the 
bass) exactly balanced 441% pounds—not 
by any means the largest fish ever caught 
there, but the largest that spring, and the 
gamest I ever had the good fortune to 
hook. 2 








I'S a lot of fun to be near the dog 
when you're hunting. You can see 
so plainly every wag of his tail, 


every smack of his jaws, every move- 
ment of his body and every yelp is indeli- 
bly impressed upon your 'senses. It’s a 
sort of “movie close-up” that you get on 
him when you hunt turkeys in the prairie 
country of western Florida. He or she 
not range far* afield. You may be 
afoot or in the saddle; in-either case the 
dog, perchance dear old Gyp or Snap, is 
near you, in front or behind, it does not 
matter. 

The soft ground is covered with tracks 
of deer and turkeys. If they are old the 
dogs are not interested. You go gaily on 
your way, skirting this cypress head or 
that pop ash pond, winding in and out 
among cabbage palms or cabbage ham- 
mocks, through broom grass and palmet- 
tos. You ask the’guide a million questions 
about the signs of game, their habits and 
haunts; you drink in the new scenes that 
are flashed upon your vision in quick suc- 
cession; you inhale the glorious air of 
freedom once again; you break your gun 
to be sure you put your shells in; you light 


does 


By 
One Who Has 


your pipe; you—suddenly old Gyp, who 
seemed wandering aimlessly along, stops, 
she lowers her head and sniffs at the 
ground about her, her tail goes into action, 
she searches the space ahead with a quick 
glance of her beautiful eyes, her jaws 
smack, she breaks into a trot and you 
hear:a low sweet whine. 


ER pace quickens, the whine gives 

way to a. yelp, her tail vibrates faster, 
the trot becomes a gallop and she is on a 
trail. “Follow the dog!’ you hear the 
guide shout, as he leaps from his horse 
and from around his waist removes.a rope 
one end of which he ties to the dog’s neck 
and the other end of which he winds about 
himself. And away you go. Ahead of 
you somewhere is a turkey or a deer. It 
may be a. minute or an hour, but you'll 
jump him if you stay behind the dog. 
Forge ahead and the game will break 


ollow the Dog 


cover out of gunshot. 
you won't get him. 
We camped first in a pine island fifty 
miles out from Ft. Myers, shot a bunch 
of quail and jacksnipe, and in the after- 


You'll see him, but 


noon of our second day drove twelve 
miles over on the edge of the cypress 
country to get Dave’s dog Gyp, who had 
been left there. for us. We drove on a bit 
farther, left our cars about a mile outside 
a big oak swamp and walked into it. Dave 
left me in among some big trees that 
stood near a pop ash pond. I spread my 
rubber poncho on the ground, lighted my 
pipe and sat with my back against one. 
Didn’t see any snakes and couldn’t hear 
a sound at first. There wasn’t a breeze 
stirring, not a leaf moved; it was like a 
painted picture there. The sky was cloud- 
less. Gradually the folk of the woods re- 
sumed their- duties. 


WATCHED a flock of robins as they 
flew about, stopping here and there to 
feed. In the distance arose the hoot of 
an owl. Over my head in the clear air cir- 
cled several flocks of curlew. There were 
some red-headed woodpeckers pounding 























away among the dead limbs. To my right 
was a thin patch of rain water studded 
with trees, and the swamp extended for an 
unbroken line as far as I could see. | 

I never feel quite at home on strange 
waters or in unfamiliar cover, and I guess 
my nerves were attuned for any new sound 
that might be heard. Anyhow, I smoked 
and listened and all of a sudden I heard 
footsteps behind me. “Some other hunter, 
durn the luck,” I said, “and in 4 minute 
I'll have a charge of shot in my back.” 
I peeked around the tree and my heart 
went on the high and hit the ceiling when 
I saw three big turkeys feeding right 
along in my direction. 

Carefully I resumed my original posi- 
tion, and there I sat with my back against 
the tree, which was between us, and I was 
some excited fellow. I said a forkful that 
time, believe me. I stuck against that tree 
without moving a muscle, and nearer and 
nearer I could hear those old birds coming 
along. Finally .they veered off to my left 
and at last, from the corner of my eyes, 
I could see them. Now or never, I de- 
cided, and, raising myself on one knee, I 
put that old twelve-gauge on ‘the head 
of the nearest one and sent-a charge of 
fives hurtling at it. 

The turkey hit the ground the moment 
the gun went off and lay there flapping, 
while the other two took to wing. I have 
killed many a grouse in the old days far- 
ther away than one of those big hens was 
when I pulled the second barrel, but I 
was evidently too excited to think of first 
throwing the gun on her, and away she 
went. It turned out all right, anyway, for 
the Duke got her over where he was sta- 
tioned, and two turkeys for-a late after- 
noon’s hunt was quite sufficient. 


TOLD the boys about -it when I joined 

them and asked Dave just how I should 
have acted. “Point your gun right at 
them and bow-bow,” he said. We didn’t 
forget that remark for a long time. 

We went out for a drive one day in a 
big long swamp. Each of us three was 


put in a favorable position while the 
guides went in different directions to turn 
the dogs loose and drive toward us either 
turkeys, deer or possibly a wild cat. I 
sat again as I did the day I got my hen 
turkey, my poncho on the ground and my 
back against a tree. 


Ready for the hunt. 


A mother skunk soon appeared with a 
young one and slowly fed among the 
shrubbery on a shallow patch of water 
that separated me from the trees on the 
other edge. I smoked my pipe and waited 
patiently, straining my eyes and ears for 
sight or sound of game or dog. Off to 
my left I heard Snap as he gave cry, and 
as it grew louder I saw something like a 
shadow coming down there in the woods 
across that water. I should have headed 
it off, but in my ignorance stood where I 
was, thinking the game might come on my 
side, but instead I had the pleasure of 
seeing three turkeys streaking it on to 
safety. 

Dave started five that morning, so we 
had plenty of game moving, but we got 
none. As on my other experience, the day 
was still, the weather fair and the sounds 
of bird life were most entertaining. The 
ground was covered always with dead cab- 
bage palm leaves, Spanish moss hung in 
abundance like icicles from towering trees 
and, as snakes were not in evidence, there 
was nothing to be wary of except red bugs. 
They do some execution when they get 
on your legs, however. 

It’s not all as easy as it might seem 
from what I’ve said. There were many 
times when we didn’t get a thing. But 
the fun was there. I had the time of my 
life sitting alone in those swamps. Any 
kind of a bird would occupy my mind. 
Waiting patiently for a long time in vain, 
they finally came for me one evening just 
as I thought I heard a turkey. I could 
hear them whistling and calling to me, and 
I got sorer and sorer at being disturbed. 
Finally I yelled at the top of my lungs, 
“Turkey!” It didn’t stop them and they 
guyed ‘the life out of me for that display 
of anger. 


UR trips into the outlying country 

were always most enjoyable. The 
guides would take food and coffee with 
them, and at noon we'd stop in a pop ash 
pond or cypress head where we could get 
water for the coffee and they would peel 
the bark off a cabbage palm tree and soon 
have a roaring fire going. 

One day we lunched in the John Henry 
Hammock, I think they called it, where 
there was a wild orange tree, the fruit of 
which was exceedingly sour. Dave was 
always full of large stories, and “only the 





other day from the Duke, at present in 
Kars, Caucasus, with the Near East Re- 
lief, I had a letter in which he addressed 
me as old man Porterbar, an expression 
we derived from Dave's mispronunciation 
of the name of a former sport of whom 
he often spoke at great length. He never 
lost his temper and was a fount of fun. 
Charlie was equally interesting, although 
as quiet as Dave was garrulous, and when 
turned to for confirmation of any of 
Dave’s stories we always got another view- 
point on them. 

After dinner at night, after a dinner 
that was fit for a king, turkey cut up into 
small pieces, covered with batter and 
fried, broiled quail, delicious mallard duck, 
jacksnipe, squirrel or whatever it might 
have been, we'd sit beside the fire while 
Dave picked his teeth and went on and on 
into one story and out of it and into an- 
other in such quick succession that you 
wondered how he could ever remember 
them. 


E moved camp after three or four 

days at the Pine Island and drove 
about fifteen miles farther into the Big 
Cypress country and put up tents near a 
cypress head where water was plentiful. 
En route I shot a big rattler, which I dis- 
covered from the Ford sunning himself 
beside a palmetto patch. Dave skinned 
him and then threw his head into the 
brush so no dog or horse might step on 
its. fangs. It was the only big snake I 
saw. Rollie thought he stepped on a 
moccasin when wading through a pond 
once, and the guides found several ground 
rattlers and brought them in, and once a4 
tarantula came crawling among us, quick- 
ly to meet his doom. Those natives don’t 
seem a bit afraid of these ‘things. They 
wear the thinnest kind of pants and shoes, 
but if I go again I’m going to have alumi- 
num leggings and do practically all my 
hunting from horseback. I don’t particu- 
larly care for the sensation of always ex- 
pecting that a snake may appear- 


HERE was a bunch of quail right near 

the new camp and I riddled them pret- 
ty well with Queen; in fact, there were 
quail everywhere. We'd be jumping them 
when we didn’t care to shoot them. I saw 
them often in the woods running along al- 
most under my feet, and even in the 
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darkness when we'd be returning to camp 
we'd hear them break from cover through 
which we passed. 

I sauntered out in the early afternoon 
soon after our arrival here and found a 
large open piece of broom grass with a 
pop ash pond and a cypress head at one 
end of it and a considerable amount of big 
timber at the other. Sat against a big 
tree and watched the open spaces, and be- 
fore long saw a big gobbler come out and 
feed along toward some palmettos off to 
my left. Thought I'd wait till he disap- 
peared among them and then run down 
and try for a shot. So, 


just as he passed 
out of sight, I started on a run in his 
direction when, to my great amazement, 


two other turkeys appeared from the same 
place whence he had come, and quick as a 
flash I went down on my face in that 
grass. 
up on my hands, my elbows on the ground 
until they, too, had come by and gone. It 
was getting late, so I went back home and 
told the guides about it. 


WE got up bright and early the next 
morning and went after them 

harlie took the Duke and Rollie to the 
cypress head, while Dave and I went into 
the pop ash woods. Dave said it was a 

nch they would be there, for there was 
a path down through those palmettos that 


led right into it. Sure enough they were, 
but we were both inside and they flew out 
with loudly flapping wings too far ahead 
for a shot, and below the treetops, too. 
[ should have been on the outside. Poor 
judgment! Costs you game, too, when you 
pull a bone like that. Another time I'd 
know better. I went back to that tree 
where I had been when I saw those babies, 


picked out a bare spot on one just beyond 


the road along which they had gone, put 
seven No. 5 shot in from my choke bar- 
rel, measured off the distance and found 


that it was just seventy-five paces and 
then kicked myself for not having shot at 
the big bird when I saw him going by. 

I was left alone in camp with Smith one 
afternoon. “Smith,” said I, “I'll give you 
a five-dollar bill if you'll take me out and 
let me get a turkey.” 

He grinned. We saddled the horses and 


beat it. We rode along several miles with 
no dog to aid us, but ever expectant of 
the sight of game, for wherever there was 


any soft ground it would be full of tracks 
of deer and turkeys and occasionally you'd 
see a wild cat or panther track. Smith’s 
eyes were like a hawk’s. That boy knows 
how to hunt. I'll say so. He had his 
lamps on three turkeys before I was aware 


of any game in sight, called to me to run 
my horse, dashed on for an entrance into 
the patch of swampy marsh where they 
were headed and shouted they were there 

I had a switch in one hand, my gun in 
the other and was holding the reins at the 
same time. Without spurs I had to use 
the switch to run the horse. I urged him 
forward, turned into the break in the 
bushes and right before me, not over 
twenty-five yards away, was a big gob- 
bler tearing along like an express train 


for a palmetto patch not far ahead of him 


I HIT the switch 
to hurry my 


horse’s flank with 
him, threw the 


my 
gun to 


shoulder. tried to sight it at the gobbler’s 
head, but couldn't naturally steady it, got 
tangled up with the switch and the reins 


to bring him to a stop, and b: 
I knew it the turk had made 
metto pat h and disappe ared 

We rode like mad for the other side of 
it, but the noble bird was in the air and 
making for distant quarters at a terrific 
pace when we arrived. I learned another 


as I tried 


ore 


There I lay with my head propped 
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that I'll 
Always 


then 
this: 


lesson 


and 
turkey 


never forget, 
shoot at a 


that 1s 


when it is within gunshot and running 
away from you for cover. Smith told 
about it when I wasn’t around and they 
had a good laugh at my expense. I 


wasn't a Buffalo, I decided, 
two later I was able 


clusion. 
WE searched the “burns” carefully 
every time we were out, and one 
day Dave kept continually lighting matches 
and dropping them as he rode along. After 
an hour or so the whole horizon behind 
us was dotted with countless numbers of 
clouds of smoke, and that night the sky 
was bright for a long time as the flames 
consumed the broom er He and 
Charlie would keep an eye open for recent 
tracks of game and would stop and point 
out to us the distinguishing marks when 
they were visible. 

Rollie, Dave and I were out on horse- 
back one afternoon with Gyp. She was 
poking along, her udders hanging toward 
the ground, having recently been taken 
from a litter of pups, her tail hanging list- 
lessly, her head drooping, oblivious, ap- 
parently, to all her surroundings, when 
suddenly she sprang into action, her tail 
hit her sides and she broke into a trot 
which soon became a run 

“Follow the dog!” Dave shouted, not 
stopping to tie her. I urged my horse 
forward, and down far ahead saw a big 
turkey running through the broom grass 
along the edge of a swamp. Recklessly I 
ran my mount ahead of her, thinking I 
could gain ground and get a good shot, 
but he went into the air quickly and away 
to safety, although I did fire at him. 


and a day or 
to confirm this con- 


ass. 


AVE chided me for having gone on 

ahead. I acknowledged the corn and 
we continued on our way, circled two or 
three cypress heads, in one of which Rol- 
lie started and missed another turkey, and 
proceeded down among some pine trees, 
beneath which the ground was plentifully 
covered with rather heavy growths of 
bushes and palmettos. 
“Look out!” 
Fol- 


Gyp suddenly went crazy. 
“Follow that dog! 


Dave shouted. 





Some turkeys. 





low that dog! There’s a big gobbler 
here,” he added. Gyp swung to the left 
like a flash where Rollie was. I pulled 
my horse around after her, but the game 
was behind us and, striking a cold trail, 
she turned in her tracks. 

Before I could swing about Dave was 
splitting the solitude with: “Kill that gob- 
bler! Kill that big gobbler!” It didn’t 
seem possible that one was in sight. In 
fact, 1 never could accept the dog’s evi- 
dence of game somehow or another. It 
just didn’t seem reasonable to me that 
turkeys could be so plentiful. 


AVE kept yelling and I kept looking 

and, by George! there he was almost 
at our very feet, his red head high in the 
air, aided by all the power that wing and 
foot could give him, going away from us 
fast. I fired twice, Rollie let go both 
barrels, too, but not a feather dropped. 
I'll bet that old bird wasn’t fifty feet from 
us when we saw him first, and Gyp was 
almost at his heels as he tore over the 
ground. Dave raised himself in his stir- 
rups to mark him down, and then, as the 
game disappeared behind some trees, he 
shot his spurs into his horse’s flanks and, 
swaying from one side to another to es- 
cape the trees through which he raced, he 
dashed after him at the risk of losing his 
neck, but all in vain, for he couldn’t find 
a trace of him. 

We went on, and soon in another muddy 
bottom Gyp struck a fresh trail. I was off 
that horse in a jiffy. “No more of that 
horse stuff for me,” I said. Dave held the 
dog close with loud commands to stay in, 
roped her to himself and away we went 
through thick growths of myrtle and oak, 
alongside palmetto patches, on and on be- 
neath a hot sun, I keeping close behind 
Gyp, a little ahe ad of Dave on his left, 
and Rollie in a like position on his right. 
Once we saw the turkey, a hen, quite a 
way ahead, running hard. Finally the 
trail led into a tremendous palmetto patch 
through a little path, Gyp and Dave in the 
path, Rollie and I in the palmettos on each 
side of it. 

We were puffing pretty hard, I'll tell 
you, and the sweat was pouring from us, 
but we never let up, and finally, fully 
seventy-five yards ahead, the quarry took 
wing. As it rose into the air I stopped, 
threw up my gun quickly, took a hasty 
aim and fired and down she went with a 
broken wing. 

Gyp saw the fall, threw her head out 
of the noose and tried to beat me to the 
spot, but I got there first and caught the 
hen before she had been mouthed. We re- 
turned slowly to the horses, tied the game 
behind my saddle and headed for camp. 
Some morning’s hunt, I am sure you will 
agree. 


UR last day on the prairies was cold 

and rainy. The Duke, Charlie and I 
went out with Snap. We were riding 
along quietly when Snap made game be- 
side a small palmetto patch. 


“I think he’s got a deer,” Charlie la- 
conically said. He produced the rope 
while we put in buckshot. There was a 


clearing between this and an adjoining 
bunch of palmettos. The Duke stuck there 
where he could command a view of that 
open space. I thought to move my horse 
on around, but had no sooner started 
when the deer jumped from the ground 
where he had been lying down and broke 
out. 

The Duke fired quickly from the saddle 
just as he was disappearing from view, 
and when we got around there we found 
him on the ground. It was a pretty piece 
of work. “This deer business is all over 











in a second,” said he, and I proved this up 
myself later in the day. Charlie opened 
him up and Snap messed about in the en- 
trails and blood. It kept up his interest, 
we were told. 

Later on we three rode out on one of 
the burns that Dave had made, but saw 
nothing, and finally gave it up. We were 
riding toward home, cold and rather wet, 
when Snap struck a hot trail and broke 
into a cry. 

“I’m going to let him run,” Charlie said. 

It was getting dark and none of us felt 
like starting a pursuit that might lead us 
aside and away from camp. The trail led 
toward a cypress head to our right, and | 
spurred into a gallop after Snap, who was 
now baying loudly and rapidly approach- 


With the Ozark Small Mouth 


ing the brush. The dog entered the swamp 
and I foolishly followed him in a few 
yards and then pulled my horse around 
and came out. 

As I emerged, off to the right, about 
fifty yards where the swamp ended, there 
was a flash of brown with a white streak 
at its rear as a deer ran swiftly and safely 
away. Had I gone where I should have, 
there at the break between this cypress 
head and the next, I very likely would 
have had my shot and got my deer. The 
Duke had lost his hat and got off his horse 
to pick it up, and this had put him out of 
the running We watched the white flag 
in the few seconds it took for its disap- 
pearance and then headed our horses for 
home and our last night’s sleep in camp. 
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“It certainly is all over in a minute, this 
deer business,” I ventured. 

“Yes, you get one chance, and if you 
don’t take it the deer is gone,” was the 
fitting reply from my friend. 

Charlie upbraided himself for not hav 
ing put his rope on Snap, but we were all 
at fault, having been riding along in a 
listless manner, chilled “ uncom fort- 
able and not believing that any game 
would be moving at such a time. 

We broke camp the following morning 
and drove in to Ft. Myers tanned and 
rugged. We had bagged nine turkeys, 
four gobblers among them, one deer, a 
rattler, innumerable quail, many jack 
snipe and had put in nine days of unusual 
sport. It’s a trip worth making. 











With the Ozark Small Mouth 


LREADY a few wisteria bloomed 
and the air was redolent with the 
odor of wild grapes as I finished 
the last mile of my day-and-a-half 

poling up Current River. I made camp 
at the foot of Hargis Bluff, quite close 
to Panther Springs, then contemplated on 
the willow flies I had observed en route 
and the treatment of those that had 
dropped on the water. 

Notwithstanding the protests of the na- 
tives that I was too early for the genuine 
small-mouth fishing, the reception by the 
bass of the willow flies gave me great 
hope, which was constantly augmented as 
[ beheld truculent bronze warriors sending 
the minnows up in the air, only to fall 
back in their element like a shower of 
glinting silver. 

Morning came cold and clear, but a 
little later the warmth of the sun encour- 
uged me. I donned my waders, crossed 
the middle of the long, swift shoal toward 
the shallow water, rippling along the east 
bank, eager to learn how many rises I 
could obtain from the casts with my 4%4- 


By 
John B. Thompson 


ounce, 91%4-foot rod, which had a pair of 
Colonel Fullers for enticements. 


NBELIEVABLE is the clarity of 

swift, broad Current River when in 
a normal stage. It° was well that I was 
aware of this, or I should have gon 
beyond my waders, as cautiously I gazed 
downstream, observing the yellow-brown 
line of shoal about fifty feet away from 
the east bank. I knew that this was safe 
wading for a mile or more of rapid water, 
and there was no apprehension to be felt 
at the backcast hanging on trees. 

Close to the bank the river rippled 
angrily over logs that seemed barely sub- 
merged. I shot my flies under the over- 
hanging limbs and fortunately fell short 
several feet of my aim. The current car- 
ried them in a saltatory display, and I 
permitted them to float some ten or twelve 


feet before recovery. It is a good custom 
to follow where there are no impediments 
in swift water, to take time before retriev- 
ing a cast. My second effort drew a 
pair of daring redeyes; and as instantly 
in the clear, rippleless, swift water I was 
apprised of their small proportions, I gave 
them slack. At once they accepted it, 
flying into the air together, and simulta- 
neously effecting their release. 

Later, behind a big rock, I took my 
first gamy three-pounder, after it had car- 
ried the battle well out in the rapids. 
Continuing downstream, I met with good 
success and at every step the weight of 
my creel was protesting against taking 
more fish. 


RRIVING at the termination of a 
rapid very close to rugged and pine- 
crested Gunn Bluff, a native on the bank 
hailed me in that soft, drawling nasal 
intoning which is an unmistakable char- 
acteristic of the typical Ozarker 
“Hey, there! Hey, there!” twice 
called before gaining my attention. 


he 
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Then, discovering him at last standing 
in a clump of young birches, I turned and 
sent back a nonchalant “Yep?” 

“See that log 'midstream ?” 
pointing a long, tan-clothed 
an immense log stranded 


he queried, 
arm toward 
some seventy- 


five yards below me in the middle of the 
river 

“Yep. What's up?” I exclaimed, appre- 
ciating there must be something more 


than usual for him to attract my attention. 
“Wal,” he informed, extremely tersely 
for an Ozarker, “there’s the dangest yaller 
bass | ever seed under hit!” 
Every small-mouth is a “yaller bass” 
with the natives of the Irish Wilderness. 
“See him from where you are?” I asked 
ncredulously 
“Short 
though 


Why 


amazed at 


not?” he 


the 


retorted, as 


question 


HEN instantly the unparalleled clarity 
and smooth surface of some of the 
swift reaches recalled themselves to me, 
and immediately my doubts vanished and 
I thanked the native for his information. 
“He wuz a-lyin’ right ‘longside the bluff 
jist afore you’ns cum,” he went on to ex- 
plain Nd jist fur fun I threw a whop- 
pin’ big rock at him. Then he dun run 
fur under that ere log, ‘nd he hain’t left 


yet; if he had, I shore cud a-seed him.” 

Thanking him with all the graciousness 
an angler can command under such cir- 
cumstances, gingerly I waded within cast- 
ing distance of the log. Ahead of the log 
I dropped the yellow feathers and, strip- 
ping a bit of line, I let the flies float 
along the full length. Evidently yellow 
Colonels were not of the fancy of that 
fish. I had no response, though I kept 
a good way from him and renewed my 
efforts at least ten times. The last cast 
darted out, but at the sight 


I made he 
of the Colonel he turned back contemptu- 
retreat 


ously for his 
| © me it appeared folly to try to tempt 
him further or convert him from his 


distaste for yellow millinery. But the 
proportions of the redeye—at least what 
they appeared from where | made my 
casts—created in me an overwhelming de- 
sire for closer acquaintance. I tried every- 
thing of yellow in my flybook, then black 
and a host of infallible creations. But 


that big cold-water fellow totally ignored 
them 
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“Hain’t that !” the Ozarker 
exclaimed. 

“Nope!” I shot back, laughing. “Angler’s 
luck. He's a beauty, though, and I am 
going to try my last recipe for exacting 
big fellows.” 

The native stood silent, interested, ex- 
pectant; but politely refraining from sug- 
gestions. 

Against the whipping current I waded 
to the west bank, where I sat down on 
a log and made a quick analysis of the 
situation. Similar conditions on the stream 


jist 


I had been confronted with before. That 
monster had beheld my informant. Per- 
haps—most likely—he had seen me, too. 
Moreover, I was using much too large 
flies for that clear water, as they were 
tied on No. 1 hooks. My eyes sought the 
contents of my flybook, and the crystal 


river then reflected the grim amusement 
on my face as I discovered a single blue 
bucktail, tied on No. 6, a pattern which 
| had appropriated from the Emerson 
Hough Trout Fly, with the bucktail, how- 
ever, a littke more streamy, which was 
entirely due to the inadvertency of my 
undeft fingers, rather than any tendency 
on my part to vary from the potent 
original. 


FTER a while, at least until I had 
4 tried my spectator’s patience, 
which I could perceive from his gesticu- 
lations and amusing comments on my lack 
of haste, I walked on land a hundred yards 
below the fish and took the water. As I 
arrived within fair casting distance I re- 
called the little branching of the current 
at the lower end of the log, just for the 
space of three feet where a limb protruded. 
Under this was the lair of the redeye. 
“Still there?” [ shouted to my audience 


sole 


of one. 
“Shore! Think I wud stand here if he 
wasn't?” he shouted back as loud as ever 


mortal could. 

Then I dropped the blue bucktail just 
a little above where I knew the limb to 
be. As I started to take care of the line, 
which upstream casting in fast water 
necessitates, a gleaming monster of ani- 
mated bronze broke for the surface and 
seized my fly the instant the current caught 
it in a saltatory embrace. Concurrently, 
I felt the fish hooked. Then he darted 
for the deep water after a single cupping 
leap in the air, which he performed with 








indescribable rapidity. Just one effort I 
exerted to turn him. Immediately I re- 
alized the futility. Any abrupt retarding 
of that redeye’s journey only threatened 
demolition of my tackle. 


‘6 ANGED if you’ns hain’t lost him!” 
rebuked . my hillbilly adviser. 

“Nopee! You hain’t,” he added with a 
gleeful cry, as the truculent bronze gen- 
tleman came up for a view of the en- 
trancing landscape after numerous sub- 
aqueous forays in his ever-tantalizing, 
gyrating manner. 

Then the hillbilly could no longer resist 
a closer view of the engagement. With- 
out taking off his clothes, he plunged in 
the stream and soon arrived at my side. 

“Thot I mout be able to help you'’ns,” 
he said cordially, after shaking himself 
vigorously, like the bass affixed to my 
bucktail as he broke from water. 

Finding the restraining steel a resolute 
fixture, the mad bass rushed midstream 
and arrived at the swiftest part about the 
time I recovered the slack. I chécked 
him at his first leap. But other tactics 
he pursued now. Bending his long, big, 
graceful body cross-stream, the full force 
of the current swept against him. I 
could not reel against him. Rod, line and 
leader can only stand so much strain. I 
followed fast downstream, yielding line as 
necessary, and the encouraging hillbilly 
hugely enjoying the spectacle. 


ND it was all for the best. For the 

fish in a sudden frantic dash, fea- 
tured, as before, with a flight in the air, 
finally worked to quieter water, where we 
fought out the battle to its termination. 
With all the resourcefulness of his tribe, 
he strove his utmost for sunken logs and 
boulders. At times, too, I marveled at 
his powers and agility, as well as the fea- 
sibility of landing him, when he shot above 
water and shimmered bewildering bronze 
lights under the impress of the bright 
morning sun. 

But at last the circles narrowed. The 
plunges to deep water were less frequent 
and lacked their erstwhile vigor. And 
then the circles were no more and strength 
of tackle showed supremity. Two more 
leaps, a single much more restricted circle, 
then the hillbilly cried his lusty-lunged 
joy as the big bass backed reluctantly 
with the current into my landing-net. 








Sojourning 
in Mike’s 
Paradise 


Freeman 
Lloyd 


Here with a loaf of bread beneath the 
bough, 

A flask of wine, a rod, a gun—and thou— 

O dog! beside me in the wilderness— 

And wilderness is Paradise enow. 


HO shall blame one for para- 
phrasing a verse of the immor- 
tal Rubaiyat when he thinks of 
all the pleasures that can be 

obtained or experienced in a wild land 
with only his dog, rod and gun for his 
companionship? Over and over again 
part of the above lines came into my 
head I wondered and pondered over 
the greatness of the country that sur- 
rounded me in the moose and other game- 
holding forests around Metagama Lake 
and parts of the. Spanish River in North 
Ontario, Canada. Surely there cannot be 
a soul with any. sympathy for the life of 
the hunter and the angler who has not 
wished to drop off the train as he rounded 
each corner that disclosed to his all- 
observant eyes some lake, pond, creek or 
mass of woodlands, every spot of which 
he knew’ would be bound to hold some- 
thing or other in the way of fin, of fur 
or of feather. Thee hunting instinct that 
is permeated through his blood and his 
very marrow drives him headlong into 
the thoughts-of sport, and camp life. 


I T was just after daylight when Walker, 
the trainman on the Vancouver Express 
on which I was traveling, came round to 
see me. For he had promised to show 
me some of the country through which 
we would pass during the ‘early morning. 
Because of the kindness of a high official, 
it had been arranged to set me down at 
Metagama, which is about 400 miles north- 
west of Toronto. It was a night’s ride. 
Walker, it seemed, had taken a kindly in- 
terest in the writer because he had given 
a dog, in which he was interested, some 
sort of prize at the exhibition at Toronto, 
so, as it generally happens, our friend, 
the dog, goes on and on making more 
friends for us. So, swinging in and out 
that wondrous chain of lakes and ponds, 
it was to gaze upon extremely interesting 
=—_ including two moose at the water’s 
edge 


ie was afterward learned this spot was 
about’ the commencement of the trap 
line owned or claimed by Michael Urban 
Bates, of Metagama, who had lived in 
there several years, passing a very happy 
life among his excellent Airedale dogs, 
his traps, his guns, his camps, his canoes 
and books. For, as we will presently 
see, Mike is a strange mixture, a man of 
the woods with a literary bent, a composer 
of lyrics and a writer of music as well, 
a self-taught linguist and an admirer of 








A beaver house. 


art from afar, inasmuch as he car describe 
to you an old master that he never saw 
and give you a history of the canvas into 
the bargain. And whilst.all this is going 
on, he perhaps will be looking over his 
bear, beaver,, fox and other traps, or ex- 
amining his animal oils, extracts of the 
castoria anal glands and beaver attrac- 
tions. Then Mike takes his eight-hour 
shift as a telegraph operator, and most of 
his time looking out of the little window 
at his world beyond, and that is a well- 
built kennel on the hillside where might 
be seen a score and more of champion- 
bred Airedales, and all brought up to work 
with their noses and their strength, for 
they pull the trap toboggan or small sledge 
in the season, and will hunt and water 
whenever commanded to do so. The Hud- 
son Bay Airedales will go down into his- 
tory as a very remarkable aggregation. 
Indeed, I never have even heard about 











Airedales being called upon to do such 
work as those owned by Mr. Bates. For 
twelve years our friend has resided in the 
Ontario Bush, and it will take a strong 
hand to pull him out of it. His catch 
last season was sold for $2,000, and he 
can get pretty well what he likes for the 
dogs he breeds. Although surrounded by 
gold and, very likely, platinum-bearing and 
often posted reefs, he declared that he 
knew dog-breeding to be safe money, 
whilst gold-mining was only speculative. 
Some day, however, from what I saw, 
the miners’ picks will be going very fast 
in that part of the world, and the game 
then traveling farther back on the ap- 
proach of the gold-diggers. Happily, how- 
ever, there should be left tons of fish 
for generations to come. Think of it! 
Pond after pond, lake after lake that 
has never been even fouled with the ar- 
tificial spoon or hook of the angler; where 
fish never saw the color of a feather save 
that of the mallard, the loon, the crow, 
the wood-pecker, and never dashed open- 
mouthed with the ferocity of the shark 
at any piece of fur or hair, save that of 
an unhappy rat or young squirrel that 
accidentally dropped from  o’erhanging 
branch on to the still, black and placid 
waters! There can be little wonder that 
you feel like giving half or perhaps every 
penny you own to be allowed to visit one 
of these places and camping where you 
stand. Live on what the larder of Dame 
Nature places at your very door and enjoy 
the life of all lives and your sojourning 
in such a paradise! 


RRIVING at Metagama, I found my- 

self to be number “9” on the register 
of the total inhabitants. Among us were 
two French-Canadian babies. For miles 
and miles around there were no other 
human beings, save three prospectors 
whose pioneer work will very likely be 
heard about before this article appears in 
print. We visited and stayed at their 
camp at Indian Point on a beautiful bay 
or backwater of the Spanish River, and 
where we caught a capital pike ‘right at 
the end of the miners’ gravel or dirt- 
washing sluice or trough. It all seemed 
to be so romantic for men to be on the 
lookout for gold, and the fishes for silver 
in or about the selfsame spot, whilst Mike 
was frying a freshly shot partridge that 
we had just shot a few yards ahead at 
the back of the camp and not three hun- 
dred yards from where we had viewed 
a bull moose cross the river, just above 
a rapid piece of water that was checked 
by a natural weir, below which we c caught 
pike after pike with a large muskie buck 
tail trolling spoon. It was rather rough 
in this place, with its whirlpools, but we 
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were there to chance our luck, come what 
may. Two hundred and forty pounds is 
some sort of a dead weight to stow away 
in a frail canoe. Yet Mike, with his human 
cargo “riding Hudson Bay,” as they call 
sitting in the bottom of the bowpart of 
the craft in that part of the world, pad- 
dled with all his wonted dexterity and 
accepted the hazard where others had lost 
heir lives, and he himself had been nearly 
drowned! But what will not a man give 
exchange for sport? 




























































NOTHER morning we set out and 

4 up the Metagama creek, which was 
one of the old Hudson Bay routes to 
Metagama Post, one hundred miles north 
\s we silently paddled up the little water- 
there were muskrat houses on both 
Now and then, especially when we 
were on the same water, just at sundown 
or a little after, the musquash were swim- 
ming quietly across here and there; the 
place seemed full of them, and when rats 
mean $6 a skin, as they did last year, even 
the small rodent crop is not an incon- 
siderate one in the eye and mind of the 
trapper of bigger and more valuable fur- 
bearing animals Keeping up the creck, 


way 


side Ss. 


we got into Metagama Lake, which is 
about three miles long. \s soon as we 
reached the clear water the spoon was 
put overboard, Mike paddling at about 


two and a half to three miles to the hour 
After all, it’s not half so bad riding 
Hudson Bay with your cushion of boughs, 
ind with the expectations of the fisherman 
in your every spirit, and the delights of 
the wilds of the woods and waters on 


pace. 


very side. Perhaps even the canoe might 
have been a stranger to that lake, which 
scarce ever carries a skiff of any kind 
n its clean and calm bosom 

LL was silence as we made for th 
+ west side with its deep water, espe- 


cially under the clifflike rock on which 


timber seemed to grow out of a barren 
waste of huge boulders of stone Now 
and then could be seen a gold-miner’s 
claim post with its docket nailed to the 
freshly barked upright. Here were lux- 
urious growths of jack pine, poplar, 


spruce, white birch, wild cherry and, as it 
seemed to me, the now red-berried moun- 
tain ash. 

The fresh-peeled white poplar sticks or 


twigs gave us the trapper’s sign that 
beaver had been there not so very long 
ago and that castor was at that moment 
among his friends in yonder hous¢ i no- 


ble edifice alike to their energy, ingenuity 
und industry which example is emblazoned 
as the emblem of the province in 
we were then in 


which 


“Think of the beaver, young man!” All 
this seemed to point out to us “Build 
ad and provid 


thine houses over thine he 
r the winter that surely cometh!” Those 
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Freeman Lloyd. 


creek and here we were in splendid soli- 
tude. Dark, dank and blank was the deep, 
deep water, and without a word Mike, 
quite solemn in his visage and mien, ap- 
proached a spot known very likely alone 
to himself. For were we not in Mike’s 
paradise and at Mike’s behest? 

It were idle to say that he had not told 
me about the place which we were fast 
reaching. He glanced at the lumbering, 
stretched-out figure on the balsam boughs 
we had taken from an Indian trapper’s 
winter cabin. Mike was approaching with 


extreme cautiousness one of the favored 
confines of an estate that nature had 
thrown into his open and appreciative 
hands. He was about to offer his best to 
his guest from afar. A hunter and angler 
vas about to give and give of his best to 
ne of his own kind and his own kidney 
it was t best he had to give and he 
vould give it with all his heart. It was 
1 silent, almost a solemn, movement and 
irdly a ripple broke the water. 


No: there’s a lot of difference be- 
4 tween mechanically hauling in hand 














ver hand those nice and sweet little pike 
f a pound or two ez a decent fish 
il of tl 1f his condition and 
a good size And so it proved. For, 
Ithough the spoon was taken lightlv, the 
resp weight 1 movement of the 
sh s gave me the taste of his power 


and his quality. But he had been well 
hooked and it seemed no time before he 
joined his nephews and nieces in the bot- 
tom of the canoe. He weighed six pounds 
when we reached the camp and, as you 
will see, he was a pretty fresh-water 
shark to boot. 


wes a country is Metagama and 
her surroundings! I was in Mike’s 
inherited domain—the paradise of a young 
man who had contrived to mix his busi- 
ness with his pleasures and his hobbies 
with the profits that accrue to mammon. 
Between telegraph instruments, game 
traps, furs, breeding dogs, composing bal- 
lads, writing music and hunting treatises, 
he ekes out a happy life and with a wave 
of the hand and respect of all. Subse- 
quently we went among the Hudson Bay 
Indians; but that story will keep. Suffice 
to say, that it was all fur and nothing but 
fur talk among the Ojibway and Crees. 
For the while we were entranced and en- 
chanted in the midst of moose, deer, bear, 
mink and fisher, muskrat, 
ground hog, red and flying squirrels, par- 
tridge and rabbits innumerable. There we 
ate, drank, slept and dreamed in the at- 
mosphere and inhaling the bouquet of 
I hardwood. The smell of sun- 
dried balsam, the romance and adventure 
of the gold washers—the pans, the min- 
eral-bearing rock specimens, the hit or 


wolf, otter, 


urning 








miss fortune kind of life of the prospec- 
tor; the roar of falling waters; the 
quietude and the remarkable elegance and 
luxuriousness of cigars and high wine, 
the spirits of wine or brandy cherished by 
all and sundry thereabouts. Yet that was 
only a part of what we were to see and 
experience, 


WAS, indeed, fair weather in Octo- 
ber, weather that will go to forty and 
sixty degrees below zero before this winter 
is over. Then this paradise will put on 
her white mantle and the winds will blow 
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and the blizzards blast and smash her. 
Then, aye, even then our Michael Urban 
Bates will be abroad, as will his Canuck 
and Indian trapper friends, each sticking 
to his trap line with a faithfulness and 
strictness that the great unwritten law 
provides in that vast land of skins and 
pelts. 

The slaughter of deer will not be at the 
hands of the trapper, but at the fangs of 
the grey wolves, that here run in packs of 
four to six. These devils of the wilder- 
ness often destroy what they cannot eat, 
but, happily, what is left by some-of these 
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becomes the Indian-poisoned meat for the 
prowlers that follow! 

And so goes on the year in and the year 
out of this wonderful expanse that is now 
the joy of the hunter and the fisherman. 
But soon it must be the scene of roaring, 
Godless mining camps, when the terrific 
blasting operations shall take the place of 
the crack of the rifle and foul and unfair 
dynamite destroy the splendid fish. Then 
will its glory have departed and Mike's 
paradise be a paradise lost to those who 
love life in the wilderness, its woods and 
its waters. 
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Y good friend and _ former 

parishioner, John H. Crocker, 

of Crocker’s Cove, in eastern 

Nova Scotia, will never qualify 
as a “modern” farmer. His one and only 
venture in a half century has been the 
building of a lime-kiln, to which, winter 
by winter, he has drawn his forty loads 
of red limestone, and spring by spring 
has scattered its ashen fertility over his 
hungry hillside acres. As for milking- 
machines, power tractors, or short courses 
at the Provirtcial Agricultural College— 
never! With sacrificial industry and wiry 
fortitude this sturdy man wrought on— 
the land a questionable commodity and 
the prospect of a better day unthought. 
It was harsh discipline and it had left its 
mark upon his family as well as upon 
himself. He had paid dearly for the in- 
tolerant and gnarled disposition the ex- 
perience had given him. The limited exist- 
ence and self-conscious embarrassment of 
his wife and two boys made up a part 
of the toli of his incessant toilsomeness. 
In his nearly sixty years upon that hill- 
ide John Crocker had never known the 
hilarity of a real day off! 


NTO this reputedly impervious wall of 
& stubborn loyalty to stern duty, I, a 
fishing parson, thrust my carefree head. 
One muggy morning in early July, when 
the hay wouldn’t “make” on a bet, I drove 
into the farmyard and accosted Mr. 
Crocker with the audacious request that 
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he jump into the buggy with me and go 
off to Loon Lake in the mountains for a 
day’s fishing. Now, Deacon Crocker—for 
he was a pillar of the faith, by the way— 
had a traditional respect for the cloth. 
Consequently, his reply was courteous. But 
his face spoke so loudly that I failed to 
get the intent of his words. He was plainly 
much pained to find that the parson had 
a strain of laziness! 


TOW, no man likes to be called lazy. 
Much less does he appreciate being 


considered such. I am sure that I was 
a bit flushed as he turned away to his 
barn work and left me to move along. 
But I was on fire with a new resolve. 


[ had sought him out as a companion for 
a day’s outing; someone to go along and 
watch me do it, sort of admiring like. 
But as I there in the buggy and 
watched him fussing around that sweat- 
shop of his, I saw all too clearly what 
Mary Crocker had been all too proud to 
say, that the home knew little or no happi- 
ness because John wouldn’t let up. As 
his pastor, and as the responsible influence 


sat 


for home and community morale, it was 
my bounden duty to break the bonds of 
servility from this man and so save him 


and his family from a continuance: of 
this impossible unpleasantness. John 
Crocker simply must leave his job and 
go fishing with me, and I must give him 
the thrills somehow or other. Well, my 
wife says that’s an entirely new excuse 
for going fishing! 


UT I insist that I was sincere. To be 

sure, there is no other human interest 
so liable to dissipate my most genuine 
good intentions as the tantalizing tang of 
a good day for fishing, but for all that I 
delight in the temptation. Blest be the 
lure! It whispers into our ears and 
teaches us the glory of expectancy and 
the fine optimism men of real life need 
in a strenuous world. It leads us into 
the wild, where in a moment one can get 
more of a genuine meditation than in a 
lifetime amid the throng. It throws us 
together in little groups of twos or threes, 
and together we become comrades of 
understanding and good will. It tests our 
endurance and perseverance, holding us off 
most ungraciously, mayhap, but ever 
whetting our appreciation for the day and 
the hour when things begin to happen. It 
carries us back to our homes and our 
tasks, exuberant. re-created, poised! Who 
can measure the power of a regular fisher- 
man in a real world? As mv youngster 
says: “Daddy, we the boys!” 
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ie took about six weeks of intermittent 
pestering before the old farmer capitu- 
lated. Publicity experts tell us that if 
you say a thing long enough and cleverly 
enough your prospect will come to believe 
it regardless of its worth. And of all 
things a fisherman has to be clever. 


It was in the middle week of August, 
and ! was confident that we could not 
have hit upon a better time. The rush 
of the early season fishermen was over, 


the heat of summer had driven the pleas- 
ure-seekers to the coast, and Loon Lake 
would be impatiently waiting for us, ready 
to empty her beauties into our creels. To 
be exact, we had brought meal-bags! 


H' IW I worked all that fourteen-mile 
journey to keep up the Deacon's 
morale! Once or twice the sun broke 
through and it looked as though a west 
wind might dispense with the slothful, 
dog-day atmosphere. Occasionally he 
would glance around with a wistful look, 
as though his conscience bothered him 
greatly. But I had some pretty good 


and some a 
characterizations of the 
“ought-to-be.” You see, this had to ‘he a 
day’s fishing par excellence, for I was 
after a verdict. Every trout that should 
snub John Crocker’s line would be one 
more compelling argument for this sort 
of life. I wanted to land a nice catch; 
[ was glad I had someone along to observe 
my piscatorial dexterity; but for once in 
my life I wanted to be beaten at the game. 
He simply must get such a thrill from it 
all that he could never possibly slump 
monotonous drudgery of a 


back to the 
reconciled slavery. I must hook and land 


him! 


stories of the “used- to-be” 
picturesque 


A T ten o'clock, after a tramp of four 
miles through a forest of hardwood, 


t 


dense with midsummer green, we broke 
through beside the lake. Up to the west 
we could see the old landing where we 
had been told that the Scotia Lumber 


Company had recently placed a couple of 
light boats. Proceeding to use them, we 
found that they were unlocked and ready, 


their only guarantee of careful treatment 


being in the appreciation of those who had 
them for a day’s sport gratis. 

The wind was blowing a good stiff 
breeze. The landheads were being lashed 
with a miniature sea. We were sure of a 
catch there could we keep the boat in 
control. Brother Crocker demurred! He 
was a landlubber if he did live on the At- 
lantic Coast. As a compromise, we de- 


cided to work around the lea shore and 
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drift across to the chop. On the first trip 
over, I picked up three fine speckled beau- 
ties. And how they did smash and strike! 
My friend had become much interested, 
but unfortunately they persisted in pre- 
ferring my tackle. We were running be- 
fore the wind pretty fast with fifty or 
sixty feet of line out, and the two flies 
and bunch of worms on each cast could 
be seen racing atop the wake. But the 
trout were full of pep and they came right 
into the air after it. In this manner I had 
succeeded in catching some twenty by two 
clock, but my comrade had but two. 


ND it was a rather slow kind of fish- 
4 ing and a mighty sight of work. And 
John Crocker was_ getting restless. 
Through with his lunch, he was now keep- 
ing his jaw in order with grumblings that 
ought never to have keen uttered. Guess 
he was thinking of the cows! I had done 
my best. Three times I had shifted flies 
with him, twice in going across the lake 
I had purposely caught my hook in my 
vest to give him a chance at them, but it 
was of no avail. My fishing patience was 
worn to a frazzle. My Brown Hackle and 
Jeremy Didler did the trick all too well— 
that is, when on my line 

Suddenly the wind dropped. 
vived within me. A divine 
perhaps! 

It became clammy cold, and a white tent 
of fog was stretching its folds above us. 
Instantly I ran my eye along the lake for 
some directing landmark, for I knew that 
with fog and calm we might as well be in 
the mid-Atlantic. And all night roaming 
through the bewildering forest with such 
a companion? Ye gods! 


Hope re- 
providence, 


I TURNED toward my _ unfortunate 
friend with the suggestion ‘that he slip 
the anchor. My words froze in my mouth. 
The man was standing upright and staring 
to the right of the boat as though he had 
taken on a fit of the D. T. I felt like 
laughing at first, but soon saw that it was 
no laughing matter. I, too, was seeing 
things. Not ten feet from us the water 
was bubbling fiercely. Then a slight 
wavy motion. Next a seething swish, a 
dozen cl ircling fins cutting the surface, and 
splash! A regular five -pounde r! 

Before I had regained my poise-entirely, 
John Crocker had dropped his two flies 
and bob of worms and was pulling in a 
couple. The man’s soul was reborn. Ut- 
terly oblivious to the fact that we were 
now completely enveloped in the great 
white blanket, that our boat was being 
turned hither and yon at the pull and haul 
of the ravenous fish, this farmer had 


found his fishing “fun.” He was working 


like an old-timer. 


E were just at the edge of a rocky 

reef, perhaps eight feet below the 
surface. Beyond that was the deep black 
water*in which the school was playing. I 
slipped the anchor over just in time to 
hold us near the edge of the “good 
ground.” In twenty seconds more I had 
quite forgotten all my altruistic concern 
for*this man and his family, all my ambi- 
tions that such an opportunity might fall 
upon us so to inject a new spirit within 
him, all my former disgust that I should 
take fish and he get few or none, for he 
was pulling them in now just as fast as he 
could repeat the process of method. Then 
I got in! 

For a half-hour we were both lost in an 
insanity of thrills. I can see John Crocker 
now, one foot on the gunwale, the other 
planted on the middle seat, yelling, laugh- 
ing, swallowing his quid! He surely had 
been bitten by the bug! 


ND I got a regular catch myself. 
With one cast into the hungry school 
immediately a big fellow hooked the bunch 
of worms on the end, yanked the line 
down where another snatched the Didler 
and put off sideways and, before I could 
brace myself to unite these two despe- 
radoes, a third had jumped clear of the 
surface and impaled himself in proximity 
to the Hackle. Then, with the unexcitable 
swing of a derrick, I slapped them down 
on the inside. Three casts in two minutes, 
and eight trout! My friend Crocker’ says 
that I was a lot wilder than he. The 
rangers say that there hasn’t been a deer 
seen within ten miles since that summer! 
Meal bags on our backs, fifty comely 
speckles inside, and two men with the zip 
of the game all over them! Home at ten 
o'clock, tired but talkative. John Crocker 
says he wouldn’t have come home at all if 
that thunder-storm hadn't burst upon us. 
It did stop things just as quickly as “Di- 
vine Providence” started them. But it was 
a blessing undisguised. For the pounding 
barrage of huge rain drops dispelled the 
confusing fog, and we hastened to land, 
wetter, wiser and worthier! 


W O'weeks later my friend, the farmer- 
fisherman, called at the manse during 
absence, left a dozen ears of tooth- 
some sweet corn and an urgent request 
that wife be sure to tell me that he 
wanted to try Loon Lake again *the fol- 
lowing Monday morning. 

I had landed him. My biggest catch! 
But that second trip makes a poorer story. 


my 
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Joel — the Marsh- Buck 


EING at home for a few days, I 
naturally sought out some of my 
hunting cronies to get the latest 


It was Joel 


sportlore from them. 
solemnly 


Raybourne who seemed all 
jazzed up on the hunting business 
“Have you seen any twenty-point bucks 


this year, Joel?” I asked. 

“Bucks!” he exclaimed, with just a 
tinge of anger in his voice. “Do you know 
them marsh-bucks have darned nigh 


ruined me this season? They've turned 


By 
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the tables on me; I haven't been after 
them, but they’ve been after me.” 
“Taken a fancy to you, have they?” 
“To my sweet potato patch. I've got 
two acres next to the big myrtle thicket 
behind my house, and it pretty nearly 
looks like a new-plowed field.” 
“Tell me about it,” I urged. 


OEL told me. And that reminds me of 

what a regular Methuselah of a deer- 
hunter drawled out one day when he lis- 
tened to one of Joel’s stories: “Lor-dee!” 
he exclaimed in his soft, expressive 
Southern drawl, “can’t he tell ’um?” He 
can. And the beauty of the Lanne is that 
he can tell ’um straight. Now, he told 
me of finding a huge buck dead, appar- 
ently of old age, among the lonely sand 
dunes of Murphy’s Island. He described 
the beauty and symmetry of the horns, and 











when his house 


I went to 
showed me the antlers. 


he actually 
Some substantia- 
tion, I call that. Therefore, when he be- 
gan to tell me of this venison and sweet 
potato curry—this warfare that would 
back Jack D. and Georges C. off the hori- 
zon—I knew that the thing was so. A 
hunter who tells the matter to you 
straight is the man to “grapple to your 
soul with hoops of steel.” For a long 
time, meaning twenty years or more, I 
have thus figuratively grappled Joel to me. 

“These bucks,” Joel was explaining, 
“aren't the regular deer of the pinelands. 
I mean that they are larger and burlier. 
They come to the mainland in the mating 
season. which is also the sweet potato 
season; but they are marsh deer. They 
spend the whole day in the marsh, and it 
would take a field-trial hound to bring 
one out. I have stood on the back beach 
of one of those sea islands over yonder 
and have seen as many as five of these 
big fellows come out of the reeds at one 
time. They generally come out just 
about sundown; but last week I saw one 
in my field, and the sunlight was glinting 
on his clean-rubbed and polished horns.” 


UT, see here, Joel,” I mildly re- 
monstrated, “what good does all this 
do us? It seems to me that you haven't 
said anything as yet. You haven't spoken 
the word. You are like a fellow who 
takes his best girl driving and never even 
holds her hand. You are like a man who 
talks about juleps when he doesn’t have 
even the smell of one on his premises. 
You’re a sad disappointment, Joel. As 
a hunter, you’re failing in your old age.” 
“Say when,” he answered with an un- 
derstanding grin. 

With such game in prospect, the time 
to go is usually right away. I, at least, 
under such circumstances always acquire 
a heated feeling that some other hunter 
will slip in ahead of me and steal the 
whole bankroll, or that the game, by men- 
tal telepathy. will get the ouija board word 
that the devil and all is camping on their 
trail and will forthwith utterly vanish. 
Every sportsman knows the alarming 
feeling. But in this case it was not justi- 
fied in me. for it really took two unusual 
fools like Joel and me to plan the thing 
we did plan; and, while demented ones 
are a crop that never fails in any region, 
we are of a somewhat padded-cell variety 
when it comes to deer hunting, and there- 
fore have not many rivals 


HE huge and melancholy marshland 
which harbored the deer we wanted to 
get is a formidable kind of place. 


In- 





Joel and the Marsh-Buck 
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deed, along the whole South Atlantic sea- 
board it is almost unique, for it is a super 
sea marsh. Joel said it would take a fine 
dog to bring a deer out of it, but the fact 
is a dog will not willingly follow a deer 
into this marsh. On almost countless oc- 
casions I have known deer from the pine- 
lands to make for the great marsh, which 
they consider a sort of sanctuary, and in 
almost every instance, regardless of how 
hot the pursuit might be, the result is al- 
ways the same: as soon as the hounds 
reached the borders of that mysterious 
and forbidding domain they would break 
off the race. 

I think the real reason for this is not 
any weird misgivings that the dogs may 
have concerning the entering of so strange 
a place, but rather the mere simple fact 
that salt marsh is very cruel to a hound’s 
feet. Even the most willing and sagacious 
dog will be shy of the inevitable punish- 
ment which awaits him if he runs a trail 
into the almost boundless reedland here 
described, that stretches “many a mile” 
from the coast to the far sea islands. And 
so fully aware are deer of the discom- 
fort that hounds suffer in pursuing them 
into this inviolate region that they usually 
slow down the moment they have passed 
within its bounds. I once knew an un- 
wounded buck to turn and whip off two 
perfectly good hounds about a hundred 
yards inside the marsh. 


hyp planning for our little feat, it was 
clear that we need lay no scheme for 
the invasion of the marsh. And in pass- 
ing I may say that I am most heartily 
glad for such a place: a region sur- 
rounded by hunters, but made by nature 
safe for game. Whatever Joel and.I did 
would have to be done outside the marsh; 
and the marauding bucks did not emerge 
until dusk or thereafter. 

“What's your idea, Joel?” I asked. “Are 
we going to drive them into your barn- 
yard, or are we going to lasso them and 
gentle them as those fellows in the West 
do to their wild ponies?” 

“You come out tomorrow afternoon at 
about five o’clock and I’ll teach you a les- 
son in deer hunting,” he answered. “Bring 
your gun; and, though I don’t think you'll 
get home until morning, you needn’t bring 
your nightie, et cetera.” 


HERE is always something peculiarly 
romantic and alluring about a visit to 
Joel’s home. It is a lonely place, God 
knows, and being on the coast somehow 
links it up with the peculiarly vast and 





ancient wildness of the ocean. His house 
is surrounded by live-oaks; behind it are 
fields of cotton, corn and potatoes; before 
it stretch the interminable reaches of the 
savage marsh. Mosquitoes? Great New 
Jersey! Joel’s place is the fountain-head 
for the true armor-piercing variety. The 
Disston Saw Works and the Bethlehem 
Projectile Department and the Savage and 
the Winchester Arms people ought to go 
to Joel’s and learn a thing or two of hack- 
ing and penetrating and destroying. And 
when I say that I love to go to this soli- 
tary plantation, despite the pests there, it 
ought to be understood that there are 
many compensating charms. 

Five o’clock found me and the mosqui- 
toes at Joel’s. The things do not bite 
him—because they are prohibitionists, he 
says. They ate me alive—ravenously, joy- 
ously. But when I am deer-hunting I 
don’t mind losing a life or two. 

“T’ve got it all built,” said Joel. 

“The pen?” I asked. 

“The platform,” he replied. “Now let 
me explain,’ he went on, as he saw by 
my face that I feared we might be taking 
liberties with the law, “that this thing is 
all right. Fire hunting is prohibited; we 
are taking no fire. And, if it seems un- 
fair to take advantage of a buck after 
nightfall, why, just look what these marsh 
devils have been doing to me for a month 
past. I won’t get enough sweet potatoes 
from those two acres to flavor a baby 
*possum.” 


LL right,” I agreed, “I'll join you; 

4 Lonly I hope your platform is out of 
reach of these mosquitoes.” 

“They'll likely forage you some,” 
his comforting answer. 

Leaving Joel’s house on the borders of 
the lone marsh we repaired to the invaded 
potato field, a quarter of a mile away, and 
ere we reached it the sun of the late Oc- 
tober day had sunk below the sea horizon. 
The atmosphere was cool and clear. The 
woods bordering the plantation fields were 
exhaling a damp fragrance, in which the 
spicy odor of the sweet myrtle prevailed. 
There was no use for Joel to show me 
what the deer had done. They were Ger- 
mans, and they thought his field was Bel- 
gium. The lush growth of the vines had 
been mowed clean. The tall sandy ridges 
of the rows had been trampled and dis- 
heveled. The crop was undoubtedly badly 
injured, but I saw that Joel would get 
something more than he had hinted to me. 
However, we agreed that the marauders 
ought to be chastised. 

(Continued on page 952) 
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langing leaf 
and with its 
had been 
toward 


HE season of the cl 
had come once more, 
turning my tootsteps 


guided northward again 


those happy hunting-grounds tha t — 
in all directions from the threshold of the 
Natural Blind 


and down the land 
stantly “meeting 
, characters 


In traveling up 
quest Of sport one Is con 
up” with odd, not to say quaint 
field of sport, and such a one | 
found in Beardsly, whose lean and wiry 
had come to greet us at the 
ng as, with final paddle thrust, An- 
had beached the Peterborough in its 
long 
-off place.” 
Beardsly. 


n tne 
hgure down 
landi 
toine 
reedy slip, bringing to an 

urney in from the 

\ diamond in the 


end our 
“jumping 


rough was 


One of those iron men of the ope whose 
fund of woodcraft nd knowledge of 
habits and haunts of had come from 





observation and a lifetime of 
ith nature—for the 


face wi 
the peaceful quietude of 


first-hand 
liv ng tace to 
most part amid 
the marshes 

From a letter in French patois from 
Antoine I had gleaned I — 1 find in him 
a boon companion for a season with the 
gun, which I did, and more, since he 
proved mentor as well and an original type 
of teache ce there ever was one. 

Though meeting for the first time and 
total strangers to another, with the 
free masonry of sportsmen we “cottoned” 


one 


to each other from the start and, curiously 
enough, found we had much in common 
between us. Beardsly was a great lover 
of tobacco and the gun, and we likewise 
had the joint failing of rather hunting 
feathers than nn seven days in the week. 


shot, 


perhaps better 
but, as one 


He proved a capital 
on the marsh > Ane in cover, 
who could double on cock now and then 
as occ asion presented, could and did usu- 
ally hold his own in any company; and in 
addition was a tireless walker, a valuable 
accomplishment for the bird hunter to 
possess, as, all things being equal, the 
greater the distance covered the better the 
bag in this branch of sport. 


As. usual, my advent had been the signal 
4 for Antoine and French Louis to 
abandon summer fishing gear for the put- 
ting into shape of trapping outfits and long 
cruises by canoe and jaunts afoot as they 
plotted out new lines and made ready for 
their harvest, now about to begin—the 
harvest of fur. 








But Beardsly and I, more interested in 
garnering our harvest—the harvest of 
feathers—swung the breechloader with 
right good-will and burned powder to- 
gether among the migrating hosts of snipe 
and duck till the —— wore on apace 
into late autumn and the days of deepen- 
ing Shadow. There still lingered a hint of 
Indian Summer warmth and _ tenderness 
during the midday hour, but with the 
sinking of the sun a chill crept into the 
air and ice formed o’ nights in the camp 
bucket and among the quiet stretches of 
the wild rice beds. 
Scattered about in the 
that littered the base 
ping-block where 


chips and débris 
of the great chop- 
game: was dressed, and 
eing with the reds, golds and browns of 
fallen leafage lay strewn the feathered 
remnants of the game bird clan. Heads 
of grouse, yellowleg, jacksnipe and plover 


and the mirror-starred wings of black 
duck, mallard drake and teal. But all 
sign of one bird was missing: the mottled 


brown and rosewood of a woodcock’s 
wing 

And so it was one night, 
up to the wharf with decoys and game 
after a good day on the marsh, that 
Beardsly, whose intuitive game sense al- 
ways seemed to serve him best in the main 
chance, announced that “If we’re going ter 
have er crack at them longbills now’s the 
app’inted time, an’ we'd bes’ be erbout it 
an’ lively an’ try ‘em termorrow.” 


as we slipped 


HE truth was we were both so fond of 
fowl that we fain would forsake the 
marsh for anything else, though we had 
discussed having a bout with the cock 
when times were ripe, but had kept putting 
things off, though we knew full well the 
flight had been passing through the covers 
to the westward during the last few days. 
“I know er place in the big slash up 
beyond Birchy Meader an’ back uv Pierre 
Comeau’s cabin thet’s alus good fer tail 
enders in ther flight. Them fat, solid 
fellers, an’ we'll leave the canoe at Pierre’s 
an’ track it in from ther.” 
The “slashing” referred to was a long 
stretch of intensive second growth, pine, 
birch, maple and sprout land. A tract on 


which fire and the settler’s axe had years 
before done its worst, and laid bare to the 
elements the bosom of Mother Earth and 
where again, by that strange chemistry of 
nature, we had the spectacle of new values 
and varieties of growth and vegetation 
spring into being wholly at variance with 
the original growth that formerly shaded 
the soil. 

“We're goin’ ter git er crackin’ frost 
ternight,” forecasted my companion, as 
we toted up the last of the decoys and 
birds from the landing, and adding, 
“everything’ll be white come mornin’.” 
And so it proved, but hardly in the way 
either the old wingshot or myself had an- 
icipated. All that day, as we had shot 
over the decoys in a stiff breeze. a dull, 
hollow booming had sounded from the 
10orth in that vast belt of forest that 
marked the borderland of Canada rolling 
in endless leagues as far as the eye might 
scan. It was the echoing roar of the winds 
of Fall in the woods that comes at cer- 
tain times of the Autumnal season and at 


no other and that always presages a 
change 
S usual, earliest astir the next morn- 


ing, Beardsly had flung wide the camp 
p tint for a peep at the weather. What he 
saw caused him to pause for a ‘substantial 
look, while an exclamation of surprise fell 
from his lips. The ground was white with 
snow. One of those queer twists of 
Northern weather had loosed a_ squall 
upon us during the night, but we could 
now see it was tapering off. “He look 
better for fur an’ snowbird dan your, what 
you call heem, woodpecker,” grinned the 
ever-jocose Antoine, as he flattened the 
breasts of a half-dozen teal in the hissing 
fat of the frying-pans. 

“Wal, enyhow, let’s give it er hack 
jest fer luck,” decided Beardsly when, the 
teal and coffee finished, we sat priming our 
pipes around the cabin stove. “T’ve killed 
‘em later ’en this where we're bound fer, 
but in course it don’t signify we’re goin’ 
ter t'day. They’s mighty uncertain cree- 
turs.” 

As we paddled up the marsh [ was 
bound to admit any prospect of sport 
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looked decidedly like a gamble, with the 
odds largely against us. On the other 
hand, nevertheless, we were agreed that 
whatever birds might have been loafing to 
the north of us the sudden shift in the 
elements would have the effect of sending 
them down with a rush and in all proba- 
bility the squall would cause some of them 
to deflect to seek shelter in the covers of 
the slashing. It was, of course, mere opti- 
mistic speculation, such as all gunners are 
prone to indulge in, but luck, however, 
as we know, is sometimes smiling upon us 
when we least expect it. 

At the landing of Monsieur Comeau we 
met with a voluble warmth of welcome so 
pleasingly peculiar to the French habitant, 
who pressed upon us a really superior 
article in the way of home brew and at 
the same time showing us with pardonable 
pride a pen of pedigreed game cocks kept 
in a run behind the cabin quite the equal 
of anything in that line I had ever seen 
before. As we sized up the really excel- 
lent showing the birds presented, our host 
told in tones of regret how the apple of 
his eye and pride of the harem—a grand 
cock that a fifty-dollar bill could not have 
bought—had gotten out some weeks be- 
fore and ere being rounded up had been 
made off with by some varmint. As Pierre 
was a trapper of note, he lived in hopes 
of early revenge by taking, perhaps, the 
sddenne lynx or fox that had annexed the 
fowl and from the sale of its pelt secure 
another perhaps as good. 

By midmorning, when we had reached 
the beginning of the great cut-over, a 
climbing sun had begun to peer forth, the 
air was mellowing a bit, but the coverlet of 
snow, as we could see, would likely lay 
generally in the cover all day, though in 
open spaces ‘the dead brown of fallen 
leafage was appearing where it was fast 
melting away. 


WE had entered where a seemingly 
endless low ridge had its beginning, 
running due east and west and flanked at 
its base on both sides with dense, wide- 
spreading thickets, having a gradual slope 
and cont: ining spaces, as we found, of an 
acre or more where the going might al- 
most be termed boggy. It was my com- 
panion’s suggestion that we each, taking 
a side of the ridge, should gun in a west- 
erly direction and, meeting at its ter- 
minus, swing off to adjacent covers which 
he was aware of. 

More by chance than design, since 
neither preferred one side of the ridge 
from another, my lot was cast in the 
covers along the base of the southern 
slope, and I had but started a leisurely 
progress through them when the clear 
ring of nitro came from Beardsly’s gun 
followed, after a ten-second interval, by a 
second shot and a lusty shout. Scaling 
the rise, it was to find Beardsly in a pocket 
of tangled vine and sprout growth, head 
high and of jungle-like density and rooted 
in his tracks. 

When well into the tangle and pressing 
through, a bird had got up and he had 
managed to get hands and gun free from 
the snarl in time to make the shot and 
had seen the bird wilt among some maples 
thirty yards away. In starting to look 
this bird up another had jumped slightly 
behind him and to the right, which he had 
also scratched down at some distance and, 
though both were marked perfectly from 
the spot where he had shot and now stood, 
in hunting for one in such cover he would 
in all certainty have lost his sense of direc- 
tion regarding the other. Hence the call 
for a retriever. A rank thicket grass cov- 
ered the floor of the pocket over which the 
film of snow had nearly melted away, 
but the little left gave the clew to the first 


cock’s resting-place in the dark recess at 
the base of a swamp tussock, while the 
second bird, but for the fact that it was a 
cripple and betrayed its presence by flut- 
tering in the brakes when unseen and 
about to be trod upon, would never have 
been brought to bag. Woodcock when 
wounded are much like jacksnipe, in that 
they will not travel far from the spot 
where they go down. A few steps, per- 
haps, and on the approach of the gunner, 
if but wing-tipped, little springs in air as 
they vainly essay to mount and which dis- 
close their whereabouts. 


HIS incident furnished an amusing ex- 

ample in the cracking of the hard shell 
of ultra-conservatism with which nearly all 
old-time shots are afflicted when it comes 
to adopting a change in type of either arms 
or ammunition. The “scatter loads” or 
“brush shells” were just being introduced 
to sportsmen, and, with the intention of 
working principally on fowl throughout 
the season, I had brought no arm for 
cover work, but instead some boxes of the 
“brush loads” for use in the closely choked 
twelve when on occasion we might switch 
to the uplands. It had been only after 
much persuasion and explanation as to 
their scientifically loaded character that 
Beardsly could be prevailed upon to ac- 
cept a few for use in his own hard-hitting 
and far-killing duck-gun. It so happened 
he had stopped his pair of cock with the 
“new-fangled shells” under difficult condi- 
tions, and, heeding the slyly dropped hint 
that a second donation would not run 
amiss, I split a box with him and departed 
back over the ridge. 

As has been stated, it was our plan, 
after the length of the hogback had been 
traversed, to explore some more distant 
covers which Beardsly was anxious to 
investigate. But it was not to be. We 
never got there to see what they may 
have held for us. And had we, I ques- 
tion if sport more satisfying or complete 


would have been ours than that which we, 


ran upon in what in after days was always 
spoken of as the woodcock circle. 

Of dry hunting we always have our 
share, and sometimes have been prone to 
think what seemed like more. I had never 
experienced any more barren of reward 
than that which fell to my lot during the 
next hour, as, cast far and wide, hunt 
high and low as one might, it was quite 
all to no purpose. No flash of mounting 
wing or sign of game to quicken the pulse 
or lighten the step. Only the wide silence, 
stirred now and then by the rustle of dead 
leafage still clinging to beech and oak- 
and once the far-off sound of a gun. 


EARDSLY had managed to find the 

only three birds left in the country. 
\t least so I thought. Also it dawned 
upon me now that in my roving I had 
ranged far south of the hogback’s guiding 
bulk, and my companion was evidently a 
good two miles away. I could not have 
told for a certainty in just what quarter 
of the great slash I at that moment was, 
but it all looked alike to me so far as 
the hunting went, and I had reached that 
attitude of mind where one cares little 
whether school keeps or not. It was then 
I ran upon an amazing thing. 

I had come to the rim of a gentle de- 
scent that swung away on either hand in 
curving fashion to meet again in like man- 
ner a good half mile across, the whole 
being in form much after the pattern of a 
shallow dish or basin. The day had now 
cleared finely. Into the air with the climb- 
ing sun had crept a last hint of Indian 
Summer’s balm, and, feeling disposed to- 
ward cogitation and a pipe, I had sought 
out a resting-place beside a great boulder 


here on the crest of the slight depression. 

How little aware, lying there enveloped 
in reflection and odorous smoke wreaths, 
was | that one of the surprises of a sports- 
man’s life lay at my feet; there, in the 
veiling covers clothing the sloping sides 
of this little natural amphitheatre. Un- 
dreamed of, unsuspected and unseen, yet 
there, nevertheless, under my very nose 
and eyes, lay game aplenty, basking and 
idling as was I in the golden sunlight of 
this late Autumnal day. 

Seemingly strange and out of place, I 
had taken note of a cluster of wild-apple 
trees hard by, and idly speculating as 
from whence they came. The tossed-away 
core of Henri or Josef, perhaps, lumber- 
ing off the primitiv € giants of years agone. 
Or bush-ranging settler’s cow or squirrel 
or bird had sown the seed, mayhap. At 
any rate, there they were, and their pres- 
ence suggested grouse, though I recalled 
at once Beardsly’s remark that partridge 
seemed aiways wholly absent from these 
covers of the big slashing. However, I 
thought, tapping the ashes from my pipe, 
I will have a look, and I reached the 
edge of the cluster with a vague sense 
that something lay there, though what | 
could not have told. 


ND it was even so, though it was no 

whizzing bolt of gray, such as would 
have marked the grouse’s rise, that came 
from out the brown mat of frosted fern- 
fronds here carpeting the ground. Instead, 
that rippling whistle and climbing dash 
and a woodcock, radiant of russet dress 
and full, dark eye, mounting through the 
spangled limbs of the wild apples. The 
fretwork of twigs checked him for the 
briefest moment at the top; it was a per- 
fect chance, and the charge seemed to 
flatten him against the air with its impact 
as he wilted and limply came to earth. 

And, with the report, again that tremu- 
lous twitter of vibrant wing and two more 
brown beauties curled upward within tan- 
talizing range on either hand. This sud- 
den “embarras de richesses” must have 
had an unsettling effect. I could do justice 
to but one with the remaining shell, but 
its only effect was to let a leg down on 
one of the birds as the pair whisked away 
on a long flight and marked down as they 
dipped again into a remote corner of the 
basin. 

As I progressed along its curving slope 
woodcock began getting up with surprising 
frequency, and the shooting became of a 
very high order. I had not traversed quar- 
ter way ‘round the circle, nor yet covered 
the ground in any too thorough a manner, 
when I found I was possessed of a round 
dozen of birds and wishing I might some- 
how get in touch with Beardsly and have 
him share in it. 

There is magic in little things. And, 
reader, you know how, when the day afield 
has seemed likely to draw to a close fruit- 
less and a blank and hope of a bag has 
simmered to the zero mark, you unexpect- 
edly have a reversal of fortunes. How 
then the flagging spirit soars as the brown 
birds, found at last, rise, only to tumble, 
and your soul seems to burn with electric 
fire as in a twinkling the healthful excite- 
ment has made you into a changed being. 
Cast into limbo are apathy and lassitude, 
to be replaced by zest, pep and ardor, and 
you feel an intensity of living such as no 
one outside of sportsmen under like cir- 

cumstances ever wot of. As a revitalizing 
elixir there is naught else in all Nature 
equal unto it. 


HE sudden spang of smokeless, fol- 

lowed by a questing whoop, came from 

the near distance, and Beardsly, attracted 
(Continued on page 950) 
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HE cruising launch rocked in the 
warm blue sea, off the low blur 
of the Miami coast, as I leaned 


forward and struck at the fish that 

had just charged my bait 
Russian John, at the wheel, threw out 
the clutch, as the light rod whipped over 


into a bow, and the battle was on. 

“He acts like a big bonita,” I com- 
mented, as the line buzzed off the reel to 
the bullet-like rush of the fish, then, for 
the sheer joy of the music, I threw on 
the click and let him rave while the reel 
sung. 

or a hundred yards’ run he stood 
then the reel stopped, and I slowly 
fought the fish back, inch by inch. 

My companions iooked for the first 
glimpse, and Dick yelled: “There's some- 


hing after him! Hurry up 

\ frenzy ran up the line as 
tried to evade -e new dan 
1 becam dead as a log and I reeled in 
what looked to be a bonita of extra size, 
but r rn of his tail. 

Flanking him was a green shadow, 
rushed the maimed warrior again 


again 


ger, then the 


that 
and 


HE 
large one, 
utchered gem out 
barracuda operate. 


pursuer was a barracuda, not a 
and I slacked back the 


I of curiosity to see the 


Grabbing the captive in his wolf-like 
front teeth, his jaw gaped, and he tried 
bite off another piece with his shear- 
like jaws, but, as John laughingly re- 
marked, “it had got too thick for him.” 
Then, as he swung my fish aboard, he 


And there, 
the launch, 
purple and 


added, “What you got here?” 
still gasping on the floor of 
was a beautiful tuna, black, 
golden, but shorn of his tail. 

His gills opened and shut, the long side 
fin still quivered, and I felt a f 
real loss looking at this wrecked specimen, 
as I would have had him mounted and 
replaced with him a mounted bonita, that 
was the nearest approach to a tuna, that 
I had caught in Florida. 

“If I'd been using heavy tackle I might 
have saved him, but with this nine-thread 
line he stayed in too long and the barra- 
his chance,” I mused. 


sense ¢ 


cuda saw 

“Perhaps you'll get another one,” com- 
forted John, as we headed off into the 
edge of the Gulf Stream. 

“Seeing that this is my first tuna in 


four seasons of prowling up and down 
this coast, from Miami to Long Key, I ex- 
pect to wait a while,” I rejoined. 

















hooked an- 
This 
fish fell to Dick’s rod, and well it was 
that the tuna was quite small, as a seven- 
foot hammer-head shark gave him a 
merry run for it and almost clipped the 
little tuna from Dick’s line. 

Then I caught a half-tuna again; at 
least that’s all I landed, as the long fight 
he put up attracted a barracuda again, 
whose shearing jaws took half my prize 
away with him. 

This experience demonstrated that you 
can never tell what you may catch when 
you troll off the Florida coast. I had 
never caught a tuna in four seasons of 
cruising, covering thousands of miles of 
trolling, and yet we landed three in this 
day. 


tell, we 
other tuna in less than an hour. 


UT, 


strange to 


one 


FEW days later we were headed south 


4 on the launch “Gypsy Queen,” with 
our old guide and friend, Capt. William 
Hatch. We were headed for the most 
strictly pre pring reef it has ever been 
my luck to whip a line over, and, of the 
two captains that occasionally reach it, 
you may be sure that neither one will 
ever put its whereabouts in the newspaper. 

Several times I have fished this reef, 
and, as you while the day away in a whirl 


of great fishing experiences, you will 
see no other boat, for the reason that 
it takes a four-days’ cruise to reach it, 











even if you know where to find it, as 
these men do. 

As a further protection to this reef, 
there is no shelter near at hand, in the 


form of a friendly opening back of the 
keys, that will let you back “inside,” and 
if a nor’easter traps you there, you can 
wait, and continue to wait, until it blows 
itself out, or buck out into it for a long 
run outside. 

Once, when a nice night promised, we 
anchored on it, eight miles offshore, and 
there, a short distance from the Gulf 
Stream itself, slept in our nutshell of 
launch, and when you have done this, 
you have slumbered on the very lap of 
the gods themselves. 

This reef is known to the handful of 
men who have fished it as the 4-H reef, 
and it has, to my knowledge, no other 
name, 


HE very largest fish I ever hooked 

was over this reef. Once I was trail- 
ing a live twenty-pound amberjack as a 
decoy, when a great, swift shape tore past 
us, then swung about and only thirty feet 
from us grabbed the amberjack, engulfed 
it, and made off. When I stuck the hooks 
into him he simply went away in a straight 
line, just as you would expect of anything 
big enough to swallow a twenty-pound 
amberjack at one gulp. 

(Continued on page 952) 


























l* all the accidents that can befall 

the Southern and Western hunter, 

that of having his dog bitten by 

a cotton-mouth or rattler is the 
most horrible. There is nothing that so 
fills one with such a sense of absolute 
helplessness as to be miles from home 
and have one’s faithful companion stricken 
as though unto death by the poisonous 
fangs of some loathsome reptile. This 
bane of the fields and prairies is ever 
present except during the severest weather 
and, unless one is prepared to deal with it 
on short notice, one’s most enduring 
friend is apt to be seized by that gaunt 
and grimmest of reapers, Death. 


N a somewhat extensive experience with 

dogs I come to the conclusion that most 
of the maladies they are heir to are made 
fatal by the excruciating pain that scems 
to accrue to them during the progress of 
the disease or injury with which they 
are suffering; and to relieve this pain, in 
most instances, supplies the help they are 
in need of, a marked improvement bcing 
noticed at once, with complete recovery 
later on. Led by the unfailing results | 
have had with morphine and, at times, 
chloral, I have about persuaded myself to 
consider these narcotics absolute specifics 
in most of the evils that can befall a dog. 
This state of mind has been reached after 
experiencing the following incidents, 
which I will give so that the reader may 
peruse them and form his own opinions 


JHILE hunting chickens in the pan- 
handle of Texas I stumbled on my 
setter Nel, who had been absent from my 
range of vision on a stand for quite some 
time. I flushed the chickens, making a 
double and, in my impetuousness, this 
being my first expedition after those deni- 
zens of the prairics, retrieved them my- 


self. On looking around to see what had 
become of Nel | was attracted by her 
strange maneuvers, and, going over to 


make an examination, | spied a rattlesnake 
crawling away from his close proximity 
to her, and shot his head off. When I 
reached her she was in a state of complete 
collapse, lying on her side whimpering 
and crying like a child. Her forefoot, 
which she lifts on point, was split as by 
a piece of glass, and both hind feet were 
bleeding from the punctures in them, She 
had held those chickens for five minutes, 
all the while standing right over this rat- 
tler until he had struck her three different 
times, but, remaining faithful to her trust, 
she never even suggested by so much as 
a move the terrible ordeal she was under- 
going. Opening the wounds so as to allow 
them to bleed profusely, and hastily sig- 
nalling the carriage hired for the use of 
our party, | put Nel into it and hurried 
to camp. I knew not what to do other 


Narcotics 
in the 
treatment 
of Dogs 


By 
H. H. Stinson 


than the usual things resorted to in such 
an emergency, but as they proved of no 
avail and she was steadily getting worse, 
whining and groaning at every intake of 
breath, I resolved to give her the dose in- 
dicated, morphine, though I had no idea 
what effects it would have other than to 
give her relief. She went to sleep soon 
afterward, and I put a blanket over her, 
providing protection from the raw prairie 
wind, and turned in that night with a 
heavy heart and small hopes for the mor- 
row. {| was awakened just before dawn 
by a long-drawn howl from Nel in answer 
to the farewell yapping of the coyotes to 
the flecing night, and never had I heard a 
more beautiful sound, lonesome and dis- 
cordant though it was, than this pealing 
note from the throat of her whom I had 
given up as lost 


the southern portion of Arkansas my 
dog, who was going through a thicket 
of switch cane, commenced to yip and 
bark as though he had jumped a rabbit, 
but all at once he burst out of the brush 
and ran to me, falling as he reached my 
feet. There was a slit in his side about 
an inch long, clear through the skin, as 
clean and open as though it were made 
with a lance. I at first imagined it was 
occasioned by the jagged end of a cane, 
but on more mature deliberation the symp- 
toms pointed unerringly to he bite of a 
snake, and it must have been a rattler, as 
the accident occurred on a ridge, I gave 
him a hypo of morphine, put him across 
my horse in front of me and galloped 
home. He slept all night without ever a 
move, and was well enough to, and did, 
take the field again the next day. A 
pointer bitch whose nose was split under 


almost the same circumstances responded . 


to the same treatment with equally good 


results. 


LD JIM, consecrated by fifteen years’ 

unfailing devotion, was run over by a 
train which fractured his skull so that the 
top of it was hardly anything but a 
cushion of skin, crushed his foot, and re- 
moved his tail. I gave him a hypo right 
on the spot. During the ensuing two 
weeks, in which it was a struggle between 
his enormous vitality and death, every 
time he would be overcome by the intense 
suffering he would bark until either I or 
my father would come and give him a shot. 
Even before it had time to take effect he, 
knowing the ease that would soon be his, 
would hush his outcries and compose him- 
self, inyiting “tired nature’s' swect re- 
storer.” Some nights in the crisis of the 
conflict we had to arise two and three 
times and give him of that blessed potion 
which science discovered to give succor 

















This injury happened in 
but now, at the age of 
he refuses to be left behind and, 
if the ‘way is not too hard and the cover 
too thick, it still takes a young and vigor- 
ous dog who can range widely to equal Jim 
with his masterly generalship of the fields. 


to the suffering. 
his tenth, year, 
fifteen, 


NOTHER dog of mine evinced all the 
4% evidences of hydrophobia, slobber- 
ing, unable to drink and so forth, but, 
after recovering from the effects of a 
dose of chloral I administered to him with 
gloved hands, he was as well as ever and 
lived to a ripe old age, covered with re- 
nown and famed for his ability to whip 
any dog in Southeast Arkansas, 

Still another was afflicted with, as near 
as I could diagnose it, cerebral meningitis, 
an awful agony for a pup of six months 
to bear. He would try so hard to endure 
the twisting and writhing contortions of 
the disease, but this terrible torture would 
at times overcome his brave nature and he 
would whine and cry and moan in a man- 
ner so piteous as to wring tears from the 
eyes of a stoic. Under repeated doses of 
morphia he eventually became well, with 
a permanently crooked tail, but what are 
appearances when one has a heart of 
gold? This dog gave promise of being a 
champion, but his life was snuffed out in 
the beginning of his field career by a 
crazy negro, who one day thought he was 
mad. 


HE above instances, given in their 

chronological order, about exhaust my 
category of dog ailments, and on them I 
have based iny surmise mentioned above. 
The reader has by this time doubtlessly de- 
duced the fact that someone around this 
outfit must be an M.D. or else this manu- 
script might be the disconnected wander- 
ings of a mind under the influence of 
opium, so I hasten to relieve this appre- 
hension and make it known that the first 
impression is correct and I am the son of 
one. My father and I always have our 
pleasures together and in the possession 
of one of us is perpetually the hypodermic 
case; but given either orally or hypoder- 
mically the beneficial effects of the opiate 
same unless, of course, one is in dire 


are 
need of it, in which case by all means in- 
ject it with the needle, because given in 


this manner it takes much less time to 
enter the system than it would otherwise 
It is well to commence with a quarter or 
an eighth of a grain, just enough to giv 
the desired result, increasing the dose 
gradually as the subject's toleration for it 
becomes greater. Strange to say, I have 
never seen a dog have the least symptoms 
of being addicted to the habit, though they 
had every reason to be, having an opiate 
administered to them several times a day 
fora couple of weeks 
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THE HOUSE CAT 
By Dr. A. K. Fisher 
U. S. Bureau of Biological Survey 
ANY an innocent hawk, skunk, owl 


N and weasel has been shot for the 
deeds of that sleek highwayman, the 
house cat. It is safe to say that this 
marauder, which enjoys all the comforts 
and protection of a home, in the more 
thickly populated districts destroys in the 
aggregate more wild birds and young 
poultry than all the native natural enemies 
combined. A cat has been known to kill 
a whole brood of chickens in a day, a 
feat unequaled by any predacious animals 
with the possible exception of the mink. 
Others in the course of a season have 
practically destroyed whole coveys of quail 
or grouse or nests full of young songsters. 
A well-known naturalist estimates that in 
the New England States alone 1,500,000 
birds are destroyed annually by cats. 

The offender is not so often the well- 
fed household pet as it is the abandoned 
and neglected outcast known as the wood 
cat or “wild cat.” In 1905 the Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals in 
New York City killed monthly an average 
of 6,000 sick, injured or homeless cats— 
a total for the year of over 70,000. A 
considerable proportion of these were pets 
abandoned by people who had gone to the 
country for the summer. Moreover, sum- 
mer visitors to the mountains or seashore 
sometimes take with them their cats, 
which, on their return home, are too often 
left behind to swell the local overflow and 
make serious inroads on the birds of the 
region 

It is safe to assume that in the rest of 
the State outside of New York City as 
many cats follow a nomadic life as in the 
city, and if we assume that each cat kills 
one bird a week, we have a grand total of 
over 3,500,000 hirds destroyed annually. 
In the milder parts of our country, as in 
the chaparral region of California where 
bird life is abundant, cats often revert to 
a semi-wild state and never revisit their 
old homes except for plunder. Sportsmen 
and bird lovers should be ever watchful 
and whenever possible remove marauding 
cats from the coverts. 

The principal reasons given for keeping 
cats are their attractiveness as house pets, 
their usefulness as companions for chil- 
dren, and their alleged value as rat and 
mouse killers. It is impossible at present 
to obtain correct figures on the subject, 
but it is safe to say that few persons dur- 
ing a normal lifetime run across more 
than half a dozen cats that habitually at- 
tack rats. Occasionally a hunter cat is 
found which seems to delight in catching 
rats, gophers or ground squirrels. It is 
a common experience, however, to find 
premises that are well supplied with cats 
overrun with rats and mice, At a certain 


ranch house in the West a member of the 
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Biological Survey trapped in his bedroom 
twelve mice in a week, although eight cats 
had access to the place. 

Lovers of the cat should be content 
with one, or at the most two, of these 
pets and should see to it that outcasts do 
not run at large on their premises. Now 
that cats are known to carry in their fur 
the germs not only of ringworm, but also 
of such dreaded diseases as tuberculosis, 
diphtheria, scarlet fever and smallpox, 
and fleas and ticks which transmit bubonic 
plague and spotted fever, the presence in 
the household of Tabby is not without its 
dangers. 

7 : . 


7 
HELP YOUR GAME WARDEN 


PORTSMEN should not lose sight of 

the fact that their future sport de- 
pends upon the proper protection of the 
game, The game warden has a difficult 
job before him and is entitled to and 
needs the aid and co-operation of all true 
sportsmen. The man who breaks the 
game laws is robbing his brother sports- 
man who obeys the rules and regula- 
tions laid down by law. 

The violator does not deserve any 
sympathy. Some men must be educated 
with a club. If you have this type operat- 
ing in your section, lend the officer in 
charge your assistance in his efforts to 
bring them to justice. If the average 
sheriff received no more co-operation 
from the law-abiding citizens in his com- 
munity than it has been the custom to 
extend to the game warden, crime would 
run riot. 

. . . 


VIRGINIA’S DOG LAW 


[_ASst year 70,000 worthless curs were 
destroyed in the State of Virginia. 
While the cur dog around the farm can 
in no sense be put in the same class with 
the half-wild house cat, when it comes to 
destroying birds there is no question but 
that this kind of dog is detrimental to 
game life. The half-starved cur with 
perhaps a trace of bird dog in his lineage 
will devote his time to hunting out the 
nests of ground-nesting birds in order to 
eat the eggs. Young birds and young rab- 
bits also furnish him with food and sport. 

Virginia's law provides for a tax of 
$1 for male and $3 for female dogs, and 
the enforcement of this law is entrusted 
to the Department of Inland Fisheries and 
Game. When this law was put in the 
hands of the game officials, it was netting 
the State $60,000. At the present time 
over $300,000 is collected yearly from the 
dog tax. Tags are on sale at the office 
of the city and county treasurers from 
November to February. After February 
a 5 per cent penalty is added. The dog 
owner then has three months, or up until 
May 1, before he is liable to arrest. 

On the first of May a list is sent to 
each warden, showing the name of every 
man in his district who has paid his tax 


and the number of dogs on which he paid. 
All the warden has to do then is find a 
man with a dog who is not on this list 
and prosecution is in order. 

We know of no other State that has a 
dog law as productive of results as Vir- 
ginia. However, it has one glaring defect 
from the conservation standpoint. All the 
work of enforcement is done by the con- 
servation department. A certain propor- 
tion of the funds received is used for 
reimbursing farmers who have lost Prop- 
erty, such as sheep, from dogs running at 
large. Another portion of the money is 
used tor giving the Pasteur treatment to 
anyone bitten by a mad dog. So far, well 
and good, but the balance or unused por- 
tion is then turned over to the school 
fund. We believe that this money should 
be devoted to the fish and game fund, 
which stands all the expense of collect- 
ing it. 

* * * - 

A COURSE IN FISH CULTURE 

UNIVERSITIES and colleges are real- 

izing the benefit from the sensible 
conservation of our natural resources, and 
in realizing it have felt the need of proper 
schooling facilities to train and educate 
men to carry on this most important work. 

Cornell has its school of game farming 
where the young man so inclined may 
learn both the scientific and practical side. 
Cornell’s game farm is one of the best 
equipped in the country, but to the Uni- 
versity of Washington goes the credit of 
establishing the first college of fisheries. 
The university offers a short course of 
two months and a half primarily for the 
benefit of persons engaged or interested 
in some phase of the fishing industry who 
desire to increase their efficiency but can- 
not take the time required for the longer 
course which takes from four to five 
years and carries with it the degrees of 
B. S. and M. S. in fisheries. 

A complete hatchery and system of 
rearing ponds have recently been installed. 
The student can thoroughly learn the 
hatching and rearing of different species 
of fish. The tuition for this course is 
only nominal and undoubtedly many young 
men interested will avail themselves of 
this opportunity. Full details can be se- 
cured from Mr. John N. Cobb, Director, 
College of Fisheries, University of Wash- 
ington, Seattle, Washington. 

* * * * 


ELK SEASON—1919 VS. 1920 


Taken from letter dated November 19, 
1920, received from Mr. I. H. Larom, 
Secretary, Wyoming Game Pro- 
tective Association 

UNTERS of northern Wyoming and 

Montana are at last beginning to real- 
ize what tremendous damage was caused 
to game last year by the laws allowing 
late fall and winter hunting. The general 
scramble in 1919 to kill all game within 
reach is now bearing fruit. The first few 











American Game Protective Association 


parties from the lower country towns last 
year loaded up their cars or trucks, as 
was often the case, with the carcasses of 
elk and deer and returned home and told 
their friends and their friends’ friends 
to hustle up the North and South Forks 
of the Shoshone and help themselves. 

This year the same crowd has arrived, 
some with four-horse wagons and enough 
artillery to start a siege. Every camp 
ground on the North Fork has a hunting 
party, and the South Fork pass is jammed 
with hunters for twenty miles above Val- 
ley, so no game can get by—but what a 
difference this year! These same hunters 
are gradually stringing out toward home, 
empty-handed. They cannot understand 
why a land of,.plenty in 1919 should be 
barren of game a year later. “Where are 
the so-called inexhaustible herds of elk?” 
cry the Wyoming and Montana hunters. 

The answer was shown this summer 
when thousands of cars passed out of 
every park entrance with a winter-killed 
elk head wired on the radiator—the re- 
mains of an elk that was either wounded 
or driven back into the deep snows of 
the Yellowstone by hunters guarding the 
Montana line or blocking the passes of 
the Shoshone, preventing the animals 
from reaching their winter feed. 

That is what your November and De- 
cember hunting has produced—one year 
of indiscriminate slaughter to be followed 
by years of game scarcity. Many a fam- 
ily who fed their dogs on elk meat last 
year will have their mouths water for a 
juicy elk steak this year. 

By the greatest good luck the fall of 
1920 has proved mild and summery. The 
remains of the great herds have been able 
to find good feed far back in the moun- 
tains where last year there was four feet 
of snow—out of reach of the pot-hunters 
and the so-called sportsman who likes to 
get his game from an automobile. 

Reports from Yellowstone Park rangers, 
game wardens, forest officers and guides 
indicate that our elk herd has decreased 
about 40 per cent in one year! That 
means loss through hunters and a hard 
winter of 16,000 elk in twelve months. 
Half cf these were actually killed along 
the Yellowstone-Montana line, the balance 
were winter-killed, wounded or shot. 

Do we want to follow in Colorado’s 
footsteps where now few elk exist and to 
kill a deer is quite unusual? Certainly 
we do not! To prevent it we must see 
that our late scason is eliminated; that 
the passes into the lower country are pro- 
tected; that more deputy wardens are 
provided during the cpen season; that 
deliberate law breakers are brought to jus- 
tice; and most important of all that the 
States surrounding the greatest of elk 
preserves—Yellowstone Park—co-operate 
and work together by passing uniform 
laws for game protection. 

+” * . * 


VENISON LEFT TO ROT 


OME time ago in this department we 

had a short note commenting on 
Minnesota’s law which makes it a mis- 
demeanor for any man to wilfully allow 
game to spoil. We believe that this is a 
good measure and that a similar law 
should be made and passed in all States, 
especially where big game is to be found. 

Under date of October 29, a clipping 
from the Toronto (Canada) Globe states 
that “hunters who have gone into the 
bush north of Hull County report a tre- 
mendous waste of deer meat in the woods. 
The hunters claim that the wasteful prac- 
tice is being followed by non-resident 
sportsmen. Dozens of carcasses, it is 
stated, are rotting in the bush, the slayers 
having taken the heads off and left 


the meat to decompose on the ground.” 
Such a practice is bound to be con- 
demned by any right-thinking man. 
. * * * 


ACCLIMATING FOREIGN GAME 
BIRDS 


[\ attempting to establish foreign game 
birds in this country, the American 
Game Protective Association believes the 
stock should be obtained from a section 
having as near the same climatic condi- 
ticns as possible as the section where the 
birds are to be liberated. If your birds 
are to be released in an agricultural coun- 
try, they should be obtained from such a 
section. If the country in which you in- 
tend to liberate them is composed princi- 
pally of woods and swamps, this also 
should be taken into consideration. 

Care taken in this particular will un- 
doubtedly aid greatly in the results ob- 
tained. Birds transplanted into a new 
country have enough to contend with, 
wifhout placing additional obstacles in the 
way of climatic conditions and placing 
them where they have to change all their 
habits and seek different food from that 
to which they are accustomed. 

* . * 

The so-called Hungarian partridge 
covers a wide range in Europe. Many 
different attempts have been made to in- 
troduce them into this country. Last 
month we published a note telling of their 
success in Alberta. We are inclined to 
believe that this success was due greatly 
to the fact that the original stock used in 
Alberta was secured froma part of Europe 
similar to that in which the birds were 
released. 

We recently learned that the Hungarian 
partridge was making good progress in 
the Pacific Northwest. Probably the 
original stocks were secured from the 
British Isles and similar climatic condi- 
tions proved a big factor in establishing 
the birds. This bird, which is really the 
gray-legged partridge of all Europe, is a 
worthy addition to the game list of any 
country. It is very prolife, single broods 
of eighteen often being scen. 

Several months ago we published an 
account of the wonderful success of the 
California valley quail in Chile, where a 
few of these birds were taken and where 
they thrived until now the country is well 
stocked. This success was undoubtedly 
due to the fact that the birds were lib- 
erated in a country very similar to that 
from which they were taken. Asia has 
perhaps the greatest varicty of foreign 
game birds, many of which could un- 
doubtedly be introduced into this country 
with good results. The chunker partridge 
has been successfully introduced into Scot- 
land and adapts itself to the Highlands. 
The bamboo partridge thrives better in 
low, swaley country. Both of these birds 
could probably be introduced to the ad- 
vantage of many sections in the United 
States where the game has been depleted. 

* * * * 


VIOLATOR FINED FIFTY CENTS 


HEN the average game-law violator 

receives a fine of $5 or $10 it is 
generally disappointing to the warden, for 
he knows that on the whole the imposi- 
tion of small fines breeds contempt for 
the law. We recently learned that a Fed- 
eral judge in the State of Minnesota im- 
posed a fine of 50 cents upon a millinery 
firm which was appre-ended _ selling 
aigrettes contrary to the Migratory Bird 
Treaty Act. It was further learned that 
in connection with this fine the company 
signed a statement saying that they were 
in hearty sympathy with the laws pro- 
tecting birds and that they had violated 
the law unwittingly. 
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We doubt if there is any millinery firm 
in the United States that is not aware of 
the fact that it is a violation of the Fed- 
cralslaw and, in most all cases, of State 
law as well, to possess or sell the plumage 
of protected birds. It is only natural that 
they should be willing to sign most any 
kind of a release as long as it would tend 
to smcoth the troubled waters. We have 
always understood that the profit in mil- 
linery is very high. Surely, such a stiff 
penalty will cause the millinery concerns 
in the United States to take warning else 
they, too, run afoul of the game laws. 

* + 7 * 


ELIMINATE RED TAPE 


ECENTLY a Federal judge imposed 
a fine of 50. caee on a violator of the 


game law. Frequently insufficient fines 
have been imposed by United States 
judges. This may often be due to the 


fact that a judge of the United States 
District Court feels that the bulk of such 
cases should be decided by some lower 
court. Undoubtedly the framers of our 
judicial system did not intend the United 
States judges to be bothered by many 
really trivial cases, such as minor infrac- 
tions of the game laws and the numerous 
cases now taken before them under the 
Volstead Act. 

We believe that United States commis- 
sioners should have the power of impos- 
ing fines under the Migratory Bird Treaty 
Act just as most game law cases in States 
are settled before a justice of the peace. 
If a law could be passed legalizing this 
procedure, it would greatly simplify mat- 
ters and make the Federal wardens much 
more effective, as their time would not 
then be taken up by the numerous and 
lengthy reports now necessary when often 
a violator does not come to trial before 
the judge for a year or two after the 
violation occurred. 

* * 7 . 
NEW MEXICO MAKES CONSER- 
VATION AN ISSUE 


N last fall’s election the politicians of 

New Mexico deemed conservation of 
sufficient importance to include in their 
platform a plank embodying the principles 
for which all sportsmen stand. The 
Democratic plank is as follows and the 
plank adopted by the Republican party 
was practically the same. 

“That the protection of our rapidly 
diminishing supply of wild game is a mat- 
ter of grave concern to the people of our 
State, and that adequate and _ scientific 
measures should be~ speedily applied to 
prevent its total extinction. .We therefore 
condemn the present policy of making our 
game protection the football of politics, 
and favor the creation of a duly qualified, 
non-partisan commission of three mem- 


bers which shall have full control over 
the protection of the game and fish of 
our State.” 

* + * * 


ONLY THREE STATES LEFT 


T the present time only three States 

remain which have no State game de- 
partment. In North Carolina the game 
laws are enforced by the Audubon Society 
of North Carolina. Each county has its 
separate laws and regulations. In Mis- 
sissippi and Florida such game laws as 
have been passed are left to the sheriffs 
and general police officers to enforce, 
which ordinarily means little attention, if 
any, is paid to infractions of the game 
law. No State has more natural advan- 
tages for game than Florida, and it is 
almost impossible to believe that the 
sportsmen of this State do not realize the 
necessity of protecting their interests 
adequately. 
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THE SPORTSMANS 


PELTS FOR SALE 
By Dick Wood 


HIS year the fur trade is labor- 
ing under a chaotic status The 
channels of distribution rom 


trapper to consumer are in a con- 
gested yndition at the present time 
There is every chance to warrant an un- 
stable fur market for the continuance of 
this year, at least 
Without considering the ane 
effects of this trade disruption, which we 
anticipate is a temporary condition, let 
us look at the situation as it affects the 
trapper, the man or boy at the other end 
of the line 
Raw fur prices are not going to reach 
the prices they have maintained for sev- 
eral years The market shall not 
warrant buyers, collectors and big fur 
houses to be overgenerous in their grad- 
ing. It is quite reasonable to think they 
even approach the finicky, super- 


causes 4 


past 


will 
critical stage, wherein a questionable num- 
ber one skunk looks to their pessimistic 
eyes like a September narrow three 


HE trapper must make the best of 

such affairs. He has no reason for 
being down in the mouth. The fur mar- 
ket will improve; that is quite obvious. 
In the interim, as he cannot hold for 
speculation nor take a season off and go 
hunting, his furs must be prepared in the 
best manner possible and offered at the 
opportune moments market stimula- 
tions. 

The big fur houses have always com- 
plained that trappers’ lots of furs average 
considerably toward amateurish and care- 
less methods. On a rising market poorly 


ot 


handled urs may bring a fair price, if 
in good condition or what is termed 
“prime.” Otherwise dealers and collec- 
tors have a tendency to grade according 


to market conditions. This is not in- 
tended to imply that dealers are inclined 
to be unscrupulous during dull periods, 
hut the nature of the business demands 
cautious methods. It must be admitted 
fur business is not the most stable i 


the world 


the 
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Therefore, it should be understood that 
it is a fact the more acute the fur market, 
the more careful must raw furs be han- 
dled to bring quoted prices on a fair 
grade or “sort”; and that present condi- 
tions demand only the best in raw furs. 


N grading of raw 

three factors to be taken into con- 
sideration: “primeness” (season when 
caught), size of hide and color of fur— 
quality coming in on primeness and color 
This is not taking into consideration the 
method of handling. If improperly cared 
for the furs wiil be discounted com- 
mensurately from quoted prices by re- 
liable dealers. Unreliable buyers may take 
advantage of the excuse to cut the price 


the furs there are 


more than necessary. It is safe to say 
improperly handled furs (out of shape, 
green, etc., but not damaged) are “cut” 


10 per cent, damaged furs according to 
the buyer’s conscience—remember this! 





WORL 


There is no excuse for cither damaged 
or unprime furs. This leaves two chances 
of luck with the trapper: size and color. 
The color of many furs does not vary 
noticeably, thus leaving size only for price 
adjustment. 


RIME furs are those that are white 

or cream color on the flesh side of the 
pelt. Furs are only prime when caught in 
season, or during the winter months. 
Some animals get prime a few days or 
weeks sooner than others, and the scasons 
are not exactly alike. An unusually early 
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lure that king of the brook, that sleek, speckled 

| beauty—the Trout—requires particular baits and_ flys 
to appeal to his particular, yes even fastidious, taste. 

To meet that ever-changing and discriminating diet, requires 


lures varying in kind and coloration. Through the finest efforts 
of craftsmen in the art of tackle making, South Bend Quality 


Tackle includes Trout lures proven in merit, through countless 
record catches such as the above. 
Yly-Oreno No. 970 The Fly-Oreno: A light fly-rod lure 1% inches long. Created along same 


lines as the famous Bass-Oreno. Possesses a life-like, wobbling, zig-zagging 
course in action. Has wonderfully successful record as a trout lure. Is also 
a sure killer for bass and other game fish. 12 colors. 
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The Trout-Oreno: Similar in design and action to the Fly-Oreno, only 
slightly larger, being 134 inches. 

The Callmac Trout Bug: The original Call J. McCarthy patented no-slip 
body floating bug, now a South Bend product. Well known by anglers as the 
sensation of fly-lures. 12 standard patterns. 


The Fuzz-Oreno Buck-tail Fly: (Fuzzy Body). A rough body buck-tail fly 
with wings. Variety of colors and sizes. Supplied with or without spinner. 
A mighty effective and sure killer. 


Send a postal for “The Days of Reel Sport”—the book which anglers the 
country over are using as a guide in tackle selection. Gives tried and proven 
bait-casting information. Shows complete line of trout and other South 


Bend game-fish baits. Sent FREE. Write today. 





South Bend Quality Tackle known by the oval trade mark on golden-rod yellow boxes 


2-Oreno ‘Buck -tail Fly 








SOUTH BEND BAIT CO. 


2203 High Street — South Bend, Ind. 
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winter is apt to hasten fur primeness 
Nearly every State has laws calculated to 
protect the fur bearers during the unprime 
period, and these laws are generally nearly 


right. If a fur should be taken just after 
the season opens that shows up biue on 
the pelt side after four days’ curing, 


trapping for that animal should stop for 
at least a week. When blue pelts bring 
only half the price of primes, and the 
animals would have remained on the 
trapper’s territory, it is penny wise to 
catch the early bird in this case 

Very rarely one will catch animals in 


the fore part of the season still lacking 
their full growth. This is almost never 
the case after midwinter. Muskrats of 
the previous spring litter grade “kitts” 
and are scarcely worth skinning. Minks 
and other animals are usually better 
furred and should grade small and me- 


dium number one, if prime and undam- 
aged 


Prime Number One Furs 


IRST, the pelt must be prime, as ex- 


plained above. Then it should have 
been properly stretched and cured. Last 
it should be average or better in color. 
These conditions obtaining, the furs are 
then sorted as to size, large, medium and 
small 

There are many guide books issued and 
distributed gratis by fur houses and 


trap manufacturers correctly depicting the 
proper methods of stretching and curing 
furs. Almost every fur bearer requires a 
particular shaped board for stretching the 
| 


ride f the board is one-piece pattern, 


there should be three sizes The shape 
and size should be near y the same as the 
body of the animal. That is, a mink re- 


quires a much more clongated board than 
the muskrat The 


wire stretchers recom 


loes steel 
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of doubt comes in on fur quality. Very 
seldom a fur will be off quality and must 
be thrown down into the next lowe: 
grade. The under fur should be thick 
even and soft, and the guard hairs intact 
Badly rubbed, shedded or poorly furred 


animals, even if prime, drop to grade two. 


INELY furred animals like the mink, 

fisher, marten and fox vary greatly in 
value, according to fur fineness and 
color. Color is an important factor in 
grading the three former furs, a_ real 
dark being worth considerably more than 
an average brown and twice as much as 


a pale. A dark ‘coon is worth more than 
a light one Lately brown and _ black 
muskrats have been going at the same 


figure. 
Unprime and Damaged Furs 


N unprime fur that would otherwise 
4 4 go as a number one in size is graded 
as a number two. If the fur is not in fair 
condition it will go into the next lower 
grade. If the skin is small it will go a 
grade lower, etc. A skin both unprime 
and poorly furred grades as a number 
three, and if also small, as a number four. 
A shot-riddled or dog-chewed = skin 
grades as damaged at value. Sometimes 
an animal will get snagged and cut while 
in a trap and this cuts the grade in pro- 
portion to the damage. A “samson” fox, 
“cotton” mink and sun singed fur is nat- 
urally damaged and worth only a small 
sum. Toward spring fur animals get 
rubbed in their dens, the fur fades in the 
sun, and foxes, especially, lose their fur 
by sitting down in melting snow. These 
conditions have a tendency to lower the 
grade considerably. 
Skins should not he packed or shipped 





in paper and pelt side should touch pelt, 
not fur. 

If these simple methods of fur han- 
dling are followed, the seller will realize 
a nice margin of profit for his pains. 
The buyer will have little chance to grade 
down unfairly. 





RECORD TRIP UP THE HUDSON 
IN A CANOE 


\ HEN old Hendrik Hudson anchored 

the Half Moon in the mouth of 
the Hudson he is said to have remarked 
to Hans Dricker, his first mate, that “he 
reckoned he had discovered some river.” 
He soon after sailed away, leaving his 
name stuck to the river he had discov- 
ered, never dreaming, I suppose, that 
some day I would come along and paddle 
its length in my little canoe 

Soon aftér Hudson left, someone started 
to plant the seeds for little old New 
York, and in this town I was born and 
brought up to my present age of forty- 
two, weighing, at this writing, 130 pounds. 
[am a member of the Ossining Boat and 
Canoe Club and have been paddling on 
the broad waters of the Hudson and Long 
Island Sound for about two years. Last 
summer someone told me that up at the 
far end of the Hudson there was a place 
called Albany, of which many people had 
never heard, although it is the home of 
the New York State Governor and is 
about five miles from Troy, where they 
first began to wash clothes. 

Albany was said to be about 150 miles 
away, and it scemed to me that, just as a 
sort of finish to a very pleasant season, it 
would make a nice paddle some fine day 
just to have me in Al condition for the 
coming winter hibernation. 





d for the various fur 
animals are properly propor- 
tioned. By tollowing instruc- 
tions or patterns, the trapper 
make his 
stretchers) 
sott wood 
should not be over- 
rhis thins the fur 
grade is cut more 
the hide was smaller 
hoard should not be too 
never over a half-inch 
ind thinner for small ani 
mals like the mink, weasel, 
muskrat, etc. The furs should 
he combed out going 
on the board and never put on 
wet, unless the stretcher 1s 
nade of wire or steel 


NV ANY trappers damage 
A furs by trying to hasten 
the curing. This should not 
he done in the or too near 
artificial heat. An airy, shady 
place protected from the 
weather is the best 
Too much fat or flesh 
adhering to the hide 


the fur t lossen 


the nae 


can own boards 


out of wire or 

l'urs 
stretched 
ind 
than if 
The 


a 
thick, 


the 


he fc re 
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sun 


left 
will 


cause and 
come out The tail of any 
animal is apt to spoil if the 
tail bone ts left in The 
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No sooner said than done. 
Out comes my trusty little 
double-bladed) paddle and, 


shoving off in my little 17- 
foot cedar canoe I made the 
start” Wednesday, October 
20th, at 12:03 A.M., from the 
Inwood Canoe Club, at the 
foot of Dyckman Street, New 


York City. My outfit was as 
light _as it was possible to 
make it. Just a few cooking 


utensils and as small an as- 
sortment of condensed foods 
as would last me the forty- 
eight-hour trip. Some mis- 
takes I made which experi- 
ence will rectify, the most 
serious being the lack of a 
compass, which cost me loss 
of time, as at Tarrytown | 
ran into a dense fog and lost 
my bearings completely. 
Everything seemed to have 
heen arranged for me orn. this 
trip. Someone hung a big 
moon in the heavens at the 
start, and put a soft pedal 
yn the breezes, so that I was 
troubled by very little rough 
water the entire trip. 

At 8:35 A.M. I left the 
canoe at Verplancks Point 
for the first time, and I can 








should be removed in = ski 


ning and a stick the same s 


placed in it just long enough to give the 
hide a set form This allows air te 
enter and cure the skin. Preparations ot 
any kind are injurious to raw furs 

If the skins are thus handled and 
caught in season they are most likely 


1 


prime number one grade Phe question 


green without extreme precaution against 
“sweating.” Many trappers carelessly 
pack furs close together which spoil dur- 
ing transit, and the dealer :s accused of 
fraud in the subsequent grade. Green 
skunks should not be shipped by mail any 
time. The furred tails should be wrapped 


assure you it was great to 
get the kinks out of one’s 
legs. I stayed here just on 


hour, having breakfast of 
hacon, eggs. bread and butter, jam and 
tea and at 9:35 I was again under way. 
for the. first time encountering a strong 
wind and bucking a head tide at 11:30 
AM. About Anthony’s Nose my hands 
began to blister, and from here on it was 
a question of sand as well as strength 
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Through Venetian Canals 


HROUGH the storied canals of 

Venice, winding beneath palazzo 
balconies, native gondolas are swiftly over- 
taken by more modern craft driven by 
Evinrude Motors. 


And even as the picturesque gondolier is 
being displaced by this new-day method o: 
water travel, so the tiresome work of oar 
and paddle is being abandoned by sport- 
lovers of every land. For the Evinrude, 
quickly attached to any rowboat or canoe, 
is an international institution. 


Special features of the Evinrude are Built- 
in-flywheel Magneto and Automatic 
Reverse. 


Your hardware or sporting goods dealer will 


show you the Evinrude. Or send for catalog. 


EVINRUDE MOTOR COMPANY 


373 EVINRUDE BUILDING, MILWAUKEE, WIS 
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DETACHABLE MOTOR FOR WATERCRAFT 











DISTRIBUTORS: 


69 Cortlandt Street - - New York, N. Y. 
214 State Street - - - - Boston, Mass. 
440 Market Street - - San Francisco, Cal. 


211 Morrison Street - - Portland, Ore. 
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~ Che 3 
- Sporting 
Boot 








M1 ‘cee to measure—at the bench—by queer old-fash- 

M1 ‘ones Scandinavian bootmakers who have never out- 

grown their “wax-end” days. No sewing machine 
touches these custom boots, nor is a “factory lot” of leather 
so much as considered for their material. Each square inch 
of sole and upper must test ‘‘100” before it passes. 


Cutter Sporting Boots 


embody these quality standards in their highest form. They 

bring you comfort with extreme ruggedness, long wear with 

lightness and the highest waterproof qualities possible to 
put into a boot. Better can’t be madz. 

Selected oak-tanned sole, uppers from “‘heart-o’-the- 
hide” specially tanned chrome chocolate leather. Inner 
sole, stitching and every detail ultra perfect. Fit guar- 

anteed from self-measurements. 


Write for descriptive literature and get your dealer inter 
ested in Cutter Sporting and ‘‘Pac’’ Boots. 


A. A. CUTTER CO., Box 10, Eau Claire, Wia. 
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Cutter Boots 


| take until about 7:00 A.M., 


_ to pull 











me through the undertaking. 
Attached to this article are the items‘ 
taken from my diary, showing time and 
places as I passed them during the forty- 
eight hours. Two or three times on the 
trip I took on board a passenger, old man 
Shut Eye, but each time I threw him over- 
board, so that yuu can realize that by the 
time Albany was reached I was some 
sleepy, and my hands badly blistered, al- 
though physically I was in perfect shape. 
The good people at Albany were all up 
and dressed when I arrived, and some of 
them sent their autos to the shore for me 


| and my canoe and treated me as if I were 


some a potentate on a voyage of 
discovery landing on their hospitable 
shores. I belicve the Governor was out of 
town, but that didn’t feaze me one par- 
ticle, as a good sleep and some real feed 
were more to my needs than a political 
handshake. 

If any canoeist anxious to make the voy- 
age of our American Rhine in a canoe 
will call on me at any time I will be glad 
to at least start him out right and steer 
him clear of all my pitfalls. If the rcader 
will carefully go over the time as shown 
by the diary entries herewith printed he 
will get some idea of the undertaking and 
realize that the trip as made in less than 
forty-eight hours constitutes a record. 
To plug along hour after hour alone in a 
canoe, at times bucking strong winds and 
head tides, with badly blistered hands, is 
surely no joy ride, but there is always a 
satisfaction in a thing well done, and it 
well repays discomfort and privation in 
hanging up a new mark for some other 
canoeist to shoot at. 

And yet, again, the trip had its bright 
side to one who can enjoy nature in her 
lovely splendor, paddling along at the foot 
of the mighty highland granite, past 
beautiful West Point and again, as I did 
at Kingston, paddling along in the pitchy 
darkness, no sound or company save the 
slap of the water against the bow of the 
canoe and the chorus of katydids from the 
shore; and yet again the moonlight silver- 
ing the ripples in my pathway. All of 


| these served to while away the hours and 


edge me ever on to the accomplishment 
of my task. 

And now I’m back on the job again, the 
| only reminder of all of it being badly 
scarred hands and a hope that in some 
| coming summer I can do it all over again. 


NOTE: After leaving Kingston, where 
I completely lost my bearings, I paddled 
all the way back to Staatsburg, opposite 
| Esopus Island. I did not find out this mis- 
when I in- 
quired from a man on the shore. This 
mistake meant ahout eighteen miles extra 
paddling, and it was this that accounts 
for the length of time spent in going from 
Kingston to East Kingston. 

The approximate number of miles of 
paddling was about 165. 
5 Passed Saugerties 
Passed Malden 
Passed Germantown 
Passed North Germantown 
Passed Alpha Cement Co. Works 
Arrived at Greenpoint 
Passed Greendale 
Passed Hudson 
Coxsackie 
Passed Coczmans 
Passed Cedar Hill 
ALBANY 
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All out-doors invites 
your Kodak 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y., 7/e Kodak City 
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ARMS, AMMUNITION 


AND TRAP 


HOOTING 





This Department is open for the discussion of everything pertaining to shotguns and rifles. 
man's exchange for gun information—both the good qualities and defects of our modern firearms. 
best possible firearm and design the best possible cartridge for the service intended, they are only too glad to hear from the woodsmen 
Do not hesitate to write us for advice and criticism. Be sure to 


themselves as to how their weapons 
give your address for reply.—The Editor. 


an out in actual field service. 


We are endeavoring to make it a sports- 
While the manufacturers put out the 








Edited by Capt. Paul A. Curtis, Jr. ' 


THE KILLING RANGE OF THE 
SHOTGUN 


By Capt. Paul A. Curtis, Jr. 


N the last issue of Fietp AND STREAM 
I ventured to make a prophecy as to 
what the guns of the future would 
be like, confining my remarks strict- 
ly to the field weapon. The predicted 
improvements in pattern and velocity nat- 
urally lead us to discuss the future of 
the duck gun, for most sportsmen seem 


to be more interested in increasing the 
range of their weapons than in any other 
phase of possible improvement, and it 
may be recalled that I prophesied that 


we would soon have field guns capable of 
killing at seventy yards. 

In this respect I am personally inclined 
to take a rather enthusiastic view of the 
developments which I predicted would 
soon take place. For I cannat see where- 
in greater range would be of much benefit 
except to add to the lining of the muni- 
tion makers’ pockets by increasing the 
number of shells that we would be 
tempted to expend, and, as a rule, use- 
lessly:’ Within their range our best guns 
Of to-day are pretty capable weapons in 
the hands of a first-class shot who is 
able to get the most out of them. Un- 
fortunately, very few of us are proficient 
enough to do so. Therein lies the trouble, 
and if we are not good enough shots to 
kill at the extreme range of our present 
guns, of what matcrial advantage will it 
be to increase their killing power? Not 
one sportsman in ten can kill with any 
degree of regularity at fifty yards and 
not one in a hundred can do so at sixty. 
It consequently follows that the value of 
a small-bore (such as a twelve) capable 
of killing at seventy-five yards would be, 
to say the least, questionable, except 
for flock shooting, and I for one do not 
wish to put myself down in print as being 
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an advocate of increasing the range of 
fowling pieces so that we may slam a 
load of shot indiscriminately into large 
flocks at greater range in hope of knock- 
ing down a few. We all know that we 
do so often enough now when sorcly 
tempted. 

I realize that I am laying myself open 
to terrific criticism in making the state- 
ment above, and already have visions of 
letters from Duxberry to the Mississippi 
Delta informing me that I don’t know 
what I am talking about, and offering 
affidavits to the effect that Mike So-and- 
So or Jake Whats-it can kill ducks all 
day long at sixty yards with his old gas 
pipe. I realize that every small com- 
munity throughout the country has its 
mythical prodigy and that I am shatter- 
ing an ideal. Nevertheless I shall stick 
to my colors. We all have made phenome- 
nal long shots but most of them were 
flukes. 


HE biggest obstacle to making suc- 

cessful shots at long range is our in- 
ability to accurately judge the distance 
and the speed of flight of the bird and 
lead it accordingly. No satisfactory sys- 
tem has yet been devised for doing so 
and none will be because the personal 
factor enters,into the connection to too 
large a degree. Even when we do kill 
at long range we are apt to miscalculate 
the distance at which the bird was struck. 
As an illustration, take a high crossing 
bird; it is impossible to gauge its alti- 
tude within several yards unless it is 
passing over tall trees that we know the 


exact height of, and even then, by how 
much did the bird top them? Suppose 
we hit it, how far then did it drift? For 


a bird killed in the air will always drift 
a considerable distance in the direction 
of its flight. If browght down on the 
water the distance at which the shot was 


made is even harder to estimate, for added 
to its natural drift is the action of the 
wind and water which keeps it moving 
after hitting the surface. Except in river 
shooting we seldom have any range finder, 
such as the trecs afford, and this leads 
to peculiarity of shooting that is worthy 
of mention at this time. We are all 
tempted on occasion to shoot at low- 
flying birds that are out of range but 
appear to be closer than they really are. 
The exact opposite is true of high in- 
comers, for the bird silhouetted against 
the sky invariably appears to be farther 
away than it actually is, and it is a com- 
mon thing for the old-timers to pass up 
a shot at such birds that are really well 
within the killing range. A good illustra- 
tion of this is to watch a flock of pigeons 
circling around high city buildings when 
the opportunity affords, mentally calculate 
their height and then glance at the sky- 
scraper, counting the floors down to the 
ground from where they are flying and 
allowing about twelve feet for cach floor 
—until you become used to it you will 
invariably find that what you thought was 
a good sixty yards was not more than 
forty. 


T one time I did considerable flight 

shooting at ducks, on a pass where 
they crossed a single telegraph line, gen- 
erally going under the wires when they 
had to “buck” the wind, and it was such 
days that we always picked out to shoot. 
The poles were set at equal distances so 
that by lying near one and waiting until 
the birds passed we had a pretty accurate 
idea of just how far out they were from 
us. Nevertheless I did not seem to get 
any better at it despite the fact that we 
had the firing zone charted out like a 
battery of artillery. Differences in the 
changing qualities of the light in the gath- 
ering gloom at dusk made our estimation 
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Higher Velocity 
Less Pressure 
Better Pattern 
Cleaner Burning 
Uniform 
Waterproof 








Higher Velocity 


—the added impetus 
that holds the pellets 
in a closer pattern and 
drives them through 
the game—has much 
to do with the extra- 
ordinary popularity of 


Smokeless Shotgun Powders 


It. is a fact. that.— 


“Du Pont’? develops a higher 
velocity than any other powder 
made. This is because it burns 
progressively and cleanly, gen- 
erating a lower pressure at the 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & Co., INc. breech and sustaining the pres- 
Sales Department sure a greater distance Cown the 
Rifle and Shotgun Powders Division sage Br i eae 


WILMINGTON, DEL. Test it for yourself. 
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WINNER OF THE GRAND AMERICAN 
HANDICAP, 1919-1920 





SMITH GUNS 


“The Gun that Speaks 
for Itself’’ 


will answer your desire for real pleasure 
in the real out of doors. It has made its 
message understood during a third of a cen- 
tury,—each year in a more distinct tone,—each 
year with the increasing emphasis of per- 
fection. 


The Smith has balance, poise, a well 
rounded perfection of mechanism and pat- 
tern and range that affords outstanding 
Smith Distinction. 

Your dealer has a Smith Gun that will 
speak impressively in your hands. With 
Hunter One Trigger it’s the complete gun. 





THE HUNTER ARMS CO. 
INCORPORATED 
30-50 Hubbard St. 


McDONALD & LINFORTH 
Pacific Coast Representatives 


739 Call Bidg., San Francisco, Calit 


Fulton, N. Y. 
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Burt won 
the professional 
championship of 
in 1918, 
1919 and 1920 with 
a $700.00 Ithaca. 
That's another Ith- 
aca record. George 
can break more tar- 
gets or kill more 
game with an 
Ithaca. 


Catalogue Free 
me OF for 
eer 
Ithaca Gun Co. 


Ithaca, N. Y. 








Want to Swap Guns? 


1 will pay cash for your gun, rifle, or pistol, or ex- 
change with you for any other firearm you may 
want. Write me what you have, what you want. and 
{ will make you an offer by return mail. 











S. J. FRANCIS Adams Sq. Sesten. 8, Mass. 
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at fault; variations in the force of the 
wind undoubtedly had their effect upon the 
speed of the ducks, and though we talk a 
lot about our time in trap shooting, who 
ever heard a duck shooter express the 
opinion that his time was slowing up in 
the blind? There is no doubt, however, 
that the personal factor does play a big 
part in our success, or lack of it, on cer- 
tain days. 

Again, the range of a duck has a great 
deai to do with your estimation of its 
speed; take as an illustration two strata 
of clouds, such as we often notice on 
windy days; the low skuds tear by like 
race horses, while the larger cloud banks 
higher up appear to be traveling slowly, 
though we know that they are really 
going faster because of the increased 
velocity of the wind higher up. The same 
way with passing ducks; often a bird 
whose range was accurately judged is 
missed because its speed was  under- 
estimated. If our birds were always 
crossing at an exact right angle we would 
learn to do fairly creditable work, but alas! 
the angle is ever varying and it is the 
foreshortening effect of their flight that 
so often carries them out of the pattern. 

To go back to atmospheric conditions, 
fog or mist has a tendency to magnify 
the bird and make it appear closer than 
it really is, while at dusk they seem 
farther away. There are a host of other 
things worth mentioning that I have not 
the space to bring up at this time; I 
merely seek to make good excuses for 
the inability of most of us to consistently 
kill at the full range of our weapons. 
Many sportsmen think that they are doing 
so when they are not. It is natural to 
overestimate anything that pleases us, and 
who among us is so blasé that he can- 
not feel a twinge of pleasure when he oc- 
casionally does knock down a single at 
Icng range? His pal slaps him on the 
back and enthusiastically declares that 
“that bird wasn’t a foot less than ninety 
yards off when he killed it! No, sir! 
Longest shot be-gosh that I ever saw!” 
And the pal finally settles the matter in 
the shooter’s mind by announcing that he 
will buy that old gun for what he paid 
for it new and give something to boot. 
Maybe they are both sincere, and bless 
the mark, who among us would be so 
wanting in sympathy as to try to disil- 
lusion them? But the point is that they 
go home and declare the supposition to 
be a positive fact. Suppose they do pace 
off the distance, the bird might well have 
drifted twenty yards through the air be- 
fore it struck, at an angle which would 
entirely hide the drift from them. And 
they are ready to swear that it fell straight 
down. And so the stories grow until we 
are almost forced to believe what we 
know cannot be. 


REPEAT again, for emphasis, most of 

us cannot kill ducks with any degree 
of certainty at the extreme range of our 
best guns, although most of us think that 
we are doing so, and the same man that 
will unintentionally overestimate the range 
of a few long kills will often attribute 
the misses he makes at forty-five yards to 
the bird being out of range, when in 
reality he was at fault and the gun would 
kill every time at that distance if he had 
held it correctly. 

As a good illustration, how few birds 
are “blown” badly in field shooting by the 
average man, armed with a full-choke 
weapon, simply because they were not 
centered by the charge, but were caught 
in the outer edge of it. Mest of our kills 
are made in this way, but at long range 
the outer edge of the pattern is dis- 


sipated and ineffectual to kill our birds at 
forty-five or fifty yards in a thirty-inch 
circle, and consequently we make a great 
many more misses than hits. 

In point or pass shooting at ducks, 
where one gets the longest shots, as a rule, 
the average bird killed is between twenty- 
five and thirty-five yards from the gun; 
the percentage of misses is greatly in- 
creased between thirty-five and forty-five, 
while at fifty or over, comparatively few 
kills are made, and at sixty nothing short 
of the highest degree of proficiency will 
give us one out of four shcts as a bag 
filler. 

It is this and nothing else that has had 
the pyschological effect of making the 
twenty-bore gun so popular among a lot 
of sportsmen who firmly believe that they 
are quite as good killers as the larger 
bores. The effective range of the average 
field “twenty” is about thirty-five yards, 
and as most men are not much good with 
a shotgun beyond that range, they take it 
for granted or come to the conclusion 
that the twelve cannot kill much farther 
than the twenty can. I had a special 
twelve-bore gun made, as I wanted it for 
duck shooting, and secured in it a weapon 
that will kill ten yards farther than any 
twelve-bore that I ever shot before, but 
I must confess that it is little better in 
my hands than other guns that I have 
used simply because I have not the skill 
to use it to the best advantage. 


T is for that reason that I am so lack- 

ing in enthusiasm for the future pos- 
sibilities of the duck gun. Not losing 
track of the fact that with our present 
skill we will be able to kill at somewhat 
longer range when velocities are increased 
so that we will not have to lead our birds 
as far as we now do, and also as we are 
sure to get patterns in which a much 
smaller percentage of the shot charge will 
be deformed and made ineffectual in the 
barrel. I still believe that killing birds 
at seventy-five yards would be an impos- 
sible feat for the most of us unless we 
also enlarge the bore and go back to using 
big charges in a “ten” that will give us 
a much wider pattern and thereby make 
up for our own personal deficiency. Don’t 
forget that our twelve-gauge guns are not 
the twelves of our grandfather’s day in 
size of bore, for the construction at the 
cone and in the choke makes them nearer 
fourteens from the muzzle-loading stand- 
point, while the tens that we now shoot 
are really nines. Lots of the old-timers 
still stick to their ten bores for ducks, and 
if we want to increase our range it is my 
opinion that we must follow their lead. 
While writing this article I-have been 
corresponding with Charles Askins re- 
garding somé expefiments that he is mak- 
ing to securé longer range, and quote 
from a reply to to the view that I expressed. 


“Dear CAPTAIN . 


“Your idea that if a man had a gun 
that would kill birds at seventy-five yards 
he could. not hit anything with it is 
just about as near right as anything can 
be. Almost ‘anyone can hit ducks with 
a twenty-bore gun at its range restriction 
of thirty-five yards, but fifty yards is 
a different story, Bixty yards implies 
the highest degree of skill that has ever 
been developed, and seventy-five yards is 
an impossible distance on single birds. 
Nobody would know where to hold, and 
he would have many a guess coming be- 
fore the business would become good 
ie ment and not a guess. 

ead becomes a tremendous problem, 
particularly if patterns are narrowed. A 
five-foot pattern would be as narrow as 
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Your SAVAGE 





— 
me 


Is Ready for You! 


The Savage Repeating Shotgun is the answer to a wish 
many times expressed by shooters and distributors every- 
where. They’ve felt the need for a Shotgun, combining 
in design and workmanship, in convenience and reliability, 
in safety and perforrnance, that Savage Quality to which 
they have so long been accustomed. 

And it is truly a Savage that follows the old Savage 
principle in design and weight and balance. It insures quick 





Points on the New Savage aim and speedy operation. Its additional safety features 
Repeating Shotgun make it practically accident proof, which combined with 
Positive top tang safety—when gun its simplicity and easy-to-care-for construction, make it an 
is not cocked, safety cannot be applied, deal ; f, " ; d lik 
duce waive 40-405 diester Gud Ineble ideal companion for the novice and expert alike. 
not cocked. ' , P - ‘ 
: More than that! It is a gun embodying certain points 
_ Cannot be taken down with live shell of construction which compel the admiration and interest 
in the barrel. ; ; a ; . 
of the shooter — points built into the gun that make it the 
Stamens echo ond ontien bar emy most up-to-date Shotgun on the market toda 
be locked when taken down by turning P g y: 
down the magazine. lever. It’s ready for you! See it at your dealer’s —he has it 
Impossible to turn the magazine into in stock —and write us for complete descriptive booklet. 
locking position unless the magazine 
tube is fully home, thus preventing 
looseness between barrel and receiver SPECIFICATIONS ' 
and insuring the proper sequence of Model 1921 Savage Repeating Hammerless Solid Breech, Solid top ; 
takedown and assembling operations. side ejection, takedown, standard 12 gauge, 30 inch “_— Pressure 
Smokeless Steel Barrel, Pistol Grip, Positive top tang safety, moving 
Steel ferrules at both ends of action parts enclosed, receiver channelled, and matted in line of sight, weight 714 
slide handle giving increased strength pounds. Regularly furnished in 30 inch barrel, full choke or with 26, 28, 
and rigidity. and 32 inch barrels, either modified choke or cylinder bore when specified. 


SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 
UTICA, NEW YORK 
Executive and Export Office: 50 Church Street, New York 
Owners and Operators of 
J. Stevens Arms Company, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
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Write for 
Our Free 
Book! 


Learn at Home by Mail to | 


Mount Birds 
and Animals 


Be a taxidermist. Learn the wonder- 
ful art that enables you to -mount and pre 
serve as in life, all kinds of birds, animals 
gume-herda, fishes, reptiles, etc. Also how to 
tan all kinds of furs and skins and nmke 
splendid rugs and robes. Learned 
at Home! We can teach you easily and 
quickly by mail Full course of 40 lessons, 
covering every branch of taxidermy. Success 

varanteed or no fee. Old reliable school. 
test methods. Over tifty-five thousand 





graduates. 


Nature Lovers 
and Sportsmen 
Should Know 
\ Taxidermy 


A new, splendid art, 
extremely interesting and 
fascinating. Men, women 
and boys become entleud- 
ast over it. Send today 
for free tinely Mlustrated 
book, and see for yourself 
what taxidermy really is. 
We teack you at home by 
mail, during your sure 
time. You learn quickly 
You soon know Taxidermy 
and tearn to mount your 
splendid trophies. You can 
decorate your home, den 
or office with the very tin- 
est ofart. You can make 
wonderful) profits fron 
your spare time. You wul 
‘uecly enjoy every mo 

ment you give to the art 





faiiermies ant Pree vt of taxidermy. Thous 
W.schoolof Taxidermy gis und thousnmds of 
sticdents have learned and are delighted. 
One siys: 

“Have meanted for 9 wirds, three deer heads, four squir* 
ie, gre ee fave had , = of success: 
) t,o . te usane y knowledge of 

dermay. V. Jaruch. 
Beautiful book 
showing dozens of 
Photos of Mounted 
Specimens and also 
the Taxidermy Magazine—both Free fora 


short time. Mail coupon or a postal today. 
Don't delay, but act now before the [ree 
books are exhausted. 


Make Money :: 


your spare ti © into it as yy ‘profeasion and 
make from ,000 per year. Big demand end 
few Ld 4 ‘oe 18 something new, something 
worth your while Teday for full partioware 
and the two free books. Merely mail cou berry epee 

ter or al-—but doit today You will delighted 
wi free bovks. 


Northwestern School of Taxidermy 


1302 Elweed Bidg., Omaha, Nebraska 
(The Only School of Taxidermy in the World) 


' Free Book Coupon === 


& WNoarthwestera Schoo! of Taxidermy, 
82 Elwood Bidg. Omaha, Neb. 


wo FREE PLT DERMT 
XIDERMY MAG- 
oe particulars ab about your 


You can eurn 
big money from 

xidermy in 
7m - 












Without obligation 


Name 





Address 
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a man could handle with any certainty at 
sixty yards; a five-foot pattern never can 
be made dense encugh with an ounce of 
number four shot, and number four shot 
is about the least size that can be made 
to retain a killing velocity at sixty yards 
and upward, no matter how fast they are 
started. For such reasons I can’t see 
where the small bore ever is to fit in for 
real practical long range shooting. 

“Personally, can’t as yet get away from 
the belief that the real long range weapon 
is a ten bore with an ounce and a half 
of shot and about five drams of this new 
De Luxe slow burning powder. I am 
hanged if | want a closer than a thirty- 
inch pattern at forty yards or a sixty-inch 
pattern at sixty yards; not if I am to kill 
with any degree of regularity.” 


AN “ALL- ROUND” RIFLE 

By Willis O. C. Ellis 
HERE never was a time when so 
many shooters were interested in the 


rifle. With many of the little 
twenty-twos climbing toward the fifty- 
dollar mark, and big game arms costing a 
young fortune, it is no wonder that so 
many are looking for the one gun (if such 
there may be found) that will do for 
all game from squirrels to bears. 

At first thought it seems impossible 
that a gun having such a wide latitude of 
uses could be found, yet from the miscel- 
lany of hunting rifles made in America 
there is at least one, to my way of think- 
ing, that has so many points of excel- 
lence in the matter of loads and the va- 
riety of ammunition used, that a brief 
reference to it will be, I trust, of at least 
passing interest to many—especially those 
who have no superfluous cash to waste 
on ten-cent shells, and who can still see 
at least some virtue in black powder or 
its equivalent in low pressure smokeless. 


Now don’t get scared. I’m not going 
4 N to recommend any arm that has re- 
if you are one of 
those fellows who thinks that all rifles 
brought out prior to 1900 are obsolete 
and of no value for any purpose, just pass 
this up and go fondle your newest high- 
power game ripper that cost on the shady 
side of a hundred bucks. No, the car- 
tridge I wish to speak of is not one of 
the new, small caliber speedsters, but 
one of fairly good diameter that makes 
something more than a pinhole even when 
it fails to mushroom when it hits, which, 
hy the way, docs not happen with the full 
load at close or medium range. 

The cartridge I have in mind is the .32 
Winchester Special. It made its appear- 
ance about the middle of the 90’s, and for 
a number of years was considered big 
cnough for any game in North America, 
bar none; and even at this distant day 
there are a few old vets who are. not 
afraid to tackle anything on this side of 
the big pond with it. As a matter of 
fact, for deer and black bear it is one of 
the hest cartridges procurable, while in 
the hands of a good shot with steady 
nerves, moose and grizzlies don’t thrive 
on the .32 Special pills as a regular diet. 
V HEN the makers brought it out, 

they had this to say about it. “The 
32 Winchester Special cartridge, which 
we have just perfected, is offered to meet 
the demand of many sportsmen for a 
smokeless powder cartridge of larger 
caliber than the .30 Winchester (.30/30) 


“all-round” 


cently appeared; so 


and yet not so powerful as the .30 VU. S. 
Army, and which could be reloaded with 
black powder.” 

The thing that made it possible to give 
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this ammunition so much latitude was the 
comparatively slow twist of the rifling— 
one turn in 16 inches. And those on inti- 
mate terms with the .32/40, one of the 
most accurate arms ever brought out, will 
recall that its spirals have a 10-inch twist. 
This slow turn of the rifling permitted 
the use of cither metal cased or pure lead 
bullets, since the latter will keep the 
rifling and not have a tendency to strip in 
this slow twist 

A fact that is not well known is this: 
that when loaded with 40 grains of black 
powder and a 170-grain lead bullet, the .32 
Special gives practically the same ballistic 


figures as the .32/40—muzzle velocity 
1,385 ft. seconds; muzzle energy, 724 ft. 
pounds. ‘Trajectory: shooting 100 yds., 
height of bullet at 50 yds., 2.56 inches; 
200 yds., height of bullet at 100 yds., 
12.21 inches; 300 yds., height of bullet at 


150 yds., 31.90 inches 
JT SING the regular high-power ammu- 
nition the ballistics are as follows: 
muzzle velocity, 2,104 ft. seconds; muzzle 
cnergy, 1,792 ft. pounds; trajectory shoot- 
ing at 100 yds., 1.15 inches; 200 yds. height 
of bullet at 100 yds., 5.62 inches; 300 yds., 
height of bullet at 150 yds., 14.62 inches. 
And with some of the new powders the 
energy and velocity is increased and the 
trajectory figures decreased over those 
just given. 

Where the game is small or medium, 
requiring less power than the regular 
smokeless loads, black powder reloads 
may be used, a supply of the regular high- 
power ammunition being carried for in- 
stant use on big game, The .32 Special 
is very easy to reload with black powder, 
but be sure to use a black powder primer. 
The No. 5% Winchester will be found 
satisfactory. 

It should be remembered, however, that 
a difference in sight adjustment is neces- 
sary with the black and smokeless ammu- 
nition. Try this out for yourself and 
mark the sight for each. This will en- 
able you to switch from one to the other 
without any guesswork. 

And this is not all. For those who like 
to dabble with reduced loads, the series 
of bullets for the .32 Ideal (a most pop- 
ular target cartridge a few years ago) 
may be resized and used in the .32 Spe- 
cial shell. But what I have found to be 


the easiest way of converting this big- 
game arm into a small-game gun—a 
method that will especially appeal to 


those who do not care to bother reloading 
reduced charges—is to use a supplemental 
chamber. Two makes of these are reg- 
ularly supplied by the trade for this gun 
—the Winchester and the Marble. Take 
your pick: they are both good and cither 
will do the work. 


HE Winchester chamber takes the .32 

Short Colt revolver cartridge; the 
Marble chamber the .32 Colt Automatic 
pistol cartridge. While either of these 
cartridges will give good results, a word 
regarding them may not be out of place. 
The .32 Short Colt has outside lubricant 
like the .32 rim fire, and for this reason 
should be carried in a box to preserve 
the grease and keep it clean. Further, 
this is not a popular revolver cartridge 
and it is not at all likely that one will 
have a revolver using it. Hence this am- 
munition will be carried solely for the 
supplemental chamber. Also when the .32 
Short Colt is used the arm must be 
operated as a single shot. 

On the other hand, the 32 Colt Auto- 
matic pistol cartridge is greaseless and 
may be carried loose in the pocket with- 
out collecting dirt or grit, and since the 
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32 Automatic is quite popular 








with | 


hunters it is likely that one of the pistols | 


may be on the belt or at least in the 
outfit, thus doing away with the necessity 
of carrying a special cartridge for the 
supplemental chamber. Further, when the 
Colt Automatic cartridge is in place in 
the chamber that is designed for it, one 
has a very substantial duplicate of the 
.32 Special loaded shell, and in case one 
does not wish to carry high-power car- 
tridges in the magazine for the sudden 
appearance of big game, several supple- 
mental chambers loaded with the .32 Colt 
Automatic cartridge may be fed into the 
magazine and loaded into the arm by 
manipulating the finger lever in the usual 
manner. However, when doing this one 
should open the action slowly and remove 
the supplemental chamber by hand after 
the extractor has drawn it clear of the 
barrel, else the ejector will likely flip it 
where it cannot be found. 


UT to offset the advantages of the 

.32 Colt Automatic cartridge, it may 
be said that the soft-lead bullet of the 
.32 Short Colt is somewhat easier on the 
barrel than the metal-cased bullet of the 
.32 Automatic; but one is not likely to 
use enough pistol cartridges to notice the 
wear. So, as I said. before, take your 
choice; either will do the work. 

Now as to accuracy. No one will be 
disappointed with the groups made by 
either of these small cartridges. Al- 
though neither is made for the .32 Special, 
up to twenty-five yards they show up 
splendidly. I found that I could keep six 
shots down to a one-inch group at that 
distance using a Winchester  supple- 
mentary chamber for the .32 Short Colt 
and a King Triple Bead front sight and 
the Marble Flexible rear sight on my 
Model 94 Carbine, and they do remark- 
ably well at fifty yards, but of course 
they are for small game at close range. 
For squirrels and other small game I 
have found these cartridges very satis- 
factory. For clipping off the head of a 
grouse, they are the real thing. These 
cartridges give a sharp, keen report and 
do not foul the barrel. Smokeless powder, 
however, should always be used, since it 
leaves the least amount of residue in the 
barrel. 

After shooting, be sure the cleaning is 
very thorough with some good nitro 
solvent. 

As to power and penetration, cartridges 
fired from supplemental chambers show 
better velocity and penetration than when 
fired from the hand guns for which they 
were made. This would be naturally ex- 
pected, however, owing to the longer-bar- 
rel of the rifie and the more complete 
combustion of the powder. 


REGRET to say that I have no data 

showing the ballistics of the .32 Short 
Colt when used in the supplemental cham- 
ber, but the following figures regarding 
the .32 S. & W. revolver cartridge may be 
of interest. When fired in a 5-inch re- 
volver it gives a muzzle velocity of 600 
ft. seconds and a muzzle energy of 68 ft. 
pounds. Fired from the supplemental 
chamber of a 30/30 rifle it gives a muzzlc 
velocity of 750 ft. seconds and a muzzle 
energy of 103 ft. pounds—a substantial 
increase over the hand gun. 

The .32 Colt Automatic when fired 
from a 33-inch barrel gives a muzzle 
velocity of 938 ft. seconds and a muzzI 
energy of 144 ft. pounds. 





nda | Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Refunded 
Jsed in the | 


supplemental chamber in the .32 Special | 


it gives a muzzle velocity of 1,046 ft.| men, Automobilists, Yachtsmen, Canoeists, Ranchmen, Forest Services 


seconds and a muzzle energy of 172 ft. 
pounds. All pistol cartridges, however, 















NO MORE 
Camp FireTroubles 


Here's the perfect stove for every outing. 
Set up and going in a jiffy. Two burners: burns 
soline or distillate; heat regulated as desired. 
© smoke, soot or odor; not affected by wind. 









AMERICAN FOLDING 









THE IDEAL CAMP STOVE 







Compact—all parts enclosed in case when 
| ys in use. Size folded, 14x8x3_ inches; weighs 
Qa 
d 







pounds. Sold by hardware and sporting is 
lealers everywhere. Write for attractive folder 
lescribing the KAMPKOOK in detail and other 
























AMERICAN 
GAS MACHINE Co. 
824 Clark Street 
ALBERT LEA, MINNESOTA 





















































We cannot make ALL the Guns in the world, so 
_WE MAKE THE BEST 
: -. - —— ————— | - ~~ 7 : 










Send for Catalogue and Free Booklet about 20-Bore Guns Tiny 


PARKER BROS., c.t'tisi. MERIDEN, CONN., U. S. A. 


New York Salesrooms, 25 Murray St. 
A. W. duBray, Pacific Coast Agent. P. O. Box 102, San Francisco 














Comfortable Camping 


GUARANTEED 
DAY and NIGHT when EQUIPPED with 





Practical, Compact 
and Guaranteed 


Defies the Elements Waterproof 


Weighs 19 Ounces 
PACKS 8 x4x14 INCHES 








SEND FOR FREE ILLUS. 


TRATED CATALOG It Fits the Running Board 


Metropolitan Air Goods products have stood the test for 39 years and 
are recommended by thousands of Campers, Hunters, Trappers, Fisher- 






a 
| ede te ; 
Weighs 14 Pounds 


and Woodsmen as the most reliable for outdoor purposes. 


METROPOLITAN AIR GOODS Co. ATHOL, MASS. 
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Ip riu 
No. 17 Target Front Sight, 
$2.50 





Showing 





i ght and No. 7 show 
clow ire particularly fine 
sights for indoor and outdoor 
target work Both are 
equipped with reversible 
globe and = aperture which 
are shaded from variations of 
haht by the large hood 
Showing Aperture 


No. 7 Windgauge Target 
Front Sight, $4.50 


Same as No. 17, but with 


f front sight, and are easily 
mounted in place of factory 
pment. 





Both 


Using Bar 


gular ivory center, the 
fold down flat. 





ready windage adjustments 
Both N 17 and No. 7 are 
furnished for all America: 
rifles taking regular rifle type 


ge 


Leaves Folded Dow) l 
No. 6 Folding Leaf Sight, $2.00 (for Remington Model 8, $2.50) 
Replaces regular factory bar sight. 
other is a wide 
he bar makes an 
V crotch enables you to check up the alignment 
ou suspect your rifle has been carelessly handled. 


Complete equipment gives complete satisfaction. 


Your dealer can supply you with Lyman Sights for every purpose and every gun, 
or write us your make, model and caliber and we will send direct. 














No. 2A Combination Front 
Sight with Cup Disc. $6.00 


This sight, with No. 6 Leaf 
Sight and No. 7 or No. 17 
Front Sight, makes a splen 
did cemplete target equip- 
ment An excellent equip- 


ment for all-round shoeting is 
composed of No. 2A, No. 6 
an d No. 5 or No. 5B in 


place of No. 7 or No. 17 
Ne 3 and No. 5B are Com 
bination Front Sights with 
reversible globe and ivory 





"sing Crotch 


One leaf is a 
open V crotch 
excellent auxiliary sight, 


Ask us for our free 








Make Poor Shots Good Shots 
and Good Shots Crack Shots 


WHETHER you're shooting a .22 
On an indoor range, or a high 
powered gun out-of-doors where 

you must allow for variations of wind and 


, Lyman Sights will better your aim. 





No. 47 tai: and Disc, 


rhis special Stem and Disc can be 
used to replace the regular stem in 
l.yman Combination Rear Sights. It 
is fitted with very close adjustments 
for windage and elevation. One 
fourth turn of the thumb screw 
moves your bullet one-eighth of an 
inch to right or left on the target at 
25 yards with a 30-inch sight base. 
Turning the knurled sleeve gives 
you similar adjustment for eleva- 
tion. This special stem and disc is 
also furnished complete with knurled 
sleeve and base. Ask for 52A, price 
$7.00. 





bar with a trian- 
Both leaves 
and the 
of your sights when 


No. 96 Springfield 





fe Ay 
eH am 


Carbine Front Sights, $1.00 each, ivory or gold beads. 


No. 48 Micrometer Windgauge Re- 
ceiver Bight for Springfleld and 
Newton & Ross .280, $12.00; with 
Disc, $12.50. Tap and drill, $.75. 


Adjustable to half minutes of angle 
for elevation and to quarter points 
c-, ae. Free windage and ele- 
vation tables carefully tested for cer- 
tain ammunition help you to adjust 
sights quickly for varying ranges and 
save time and ammunition in zero- 
ing for any given range. Its position 
on the receiver materially increases 
the ordinary sight radius and makes 
for greater accuracy. The well- 
known Lyman Rear Aperture helps 
te center your eye on the front a. 
With disc, this sight meets all — 
and hunting requirements. 

front sight use No. 26, No. 32 or No. 
24, shown below. 


No. 32 No. 24 


For all 


rifles taking carbine type of front sights. 


literature. 


Lyman Gun Sight Corporation 
70 West Street, Middlefield, Conn. 
Sight Specialists for Over Forty Years 





How Your Front Sight 
Looks ~<e a Lyman 
Rear Sight 
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may not show this per cent of gain, as it 
will depend largely on how tightly they 
fit the barrel; and as only pistol ammuni- 
tion is used in supplemental chambers 
(with possibly one or two exceptions) in 
rifle barrels they were never intended to 
fit, one should naturally expect some 
variation in this direction. 

I am not unmindful of the fact that 
there are supplemental chambers and pis- 
tol cartridges adapted to nearly all makes 
of big game arms, but considering the 
ease with which the .32 Special may be 
reloaded with a full charge of black 
powder and a soft-lead bullet, with re- 
duced loads of smokeless powder and the 
accuracy it gives with the supplemental 
chamber, it seems to me that it is one of 
the best “all-round” rifles procurable. 








A NEW WRINKLE 


The rather interesting adaptation as an 
inexpensive peepsight for the Springfield 
was sent to us by R. B, Martin, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., who writes: 

This is a rear sight from a Savage, 
model 1919, .22 caliber rifle. I have two 
slides for this sight, the one shown in 
the photograph for target, and one 
reamed to 3-32-inch aperture for game; 
this, with a gold bead front sight, makes 
one of the best combinations I have been 
able to find for game, 

The elevation limit of this sight is 800 
yards. This “dope” may be of interest to 
you or some brother sportsman. 





THE 9.5 M/M. MANNLICHER 
Editor FieL>D AND STREAM: 

Would you please tell me what you 
think of the 9.5 m/m. Mannlicher-Schoe- 
nauer rifle for shooting moose? Would 
you consider an 8 m/m. better? Also do 
you consider telescupe sights good for 
moose shooting? 

JouHN Barnarp. 


Ans.—You could not possibly have a 
better rifle for Canadian shooting than 
a 9.5 m/m. Mannlicher- Schoenauer, This 
is a particularly good weapon for moose. 
I personally shoot an 8 m/m. Mannlicher 
and a .30 Government restocked Spring- 
field, and while these cartridges are both 
powerful enough for moose, I believe that 
it is always an advantage to be on the 
heavier side. The 9.5 is .374 caliber, and 
it is exceptionally good for all of our 
American game. 

I would not, however, seriously con- 
sider a telescope sight. They are of no 
practical advantage for actual hunting 
conditions. I am sure that you would in 
time come to the opinion (as most of us 
have) that the telescope for the hunter 
is more trouble than it is worth—Ep. 
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Thousands of Men and Women 
know the benefit of fresh air 
and the comfort of 


Kenwood 
Sleeping Bags 


The Kenwood Bag comprises one or more Forest Green 
or Grey, warm, soft napped, all wool coverings—as sea- 
son and latitude may necessitate. 


There are no rest-breaking buttons, lacings, snaps or 
buckles. 


A double extension of the fabric protects the chest and 
shoulders whichever way the sleeper may turn. 

An outside waterproof canvas cover that is tent and bed 
in one is supplied for use in the open. 

Kenwood Sleeping Bags being entirely of clean, fleecy 
wool are warm yet exceedingly light in weight—TWO 
Kenwood inner bags and waterproof canvas cover weigh 
only 15 pounds. 

This is a big advantage where minimum weight must 
be considered. 


At most department and sporting goods stores. 
ENWOOQD “OUTDOOR COMFORT,” a booklet descriptive of 


Kenwood All Wool Products, will be mailed free on 
request. 





Kenwood Outdoor Comfort Products are made of 
pure selected wool only and include Camping Bags 
and Blankets, Sitting Out Rugs, Motor Robes, Men’s 
bmfort > Woolen Half-Hose, Boys’ Stockings and Boys’ Golf 
PRODUCTS Hose. 


Kenwood Mills, Albany,N.Y. 


Department F5 


Kenwood Mills, Ltd., Arnprior, Ontario, Canada 
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TRAVELLING DE LUXE No. 1} 


With Grate and neat Fibre Box 
Burning Kerosene without wick 
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Guns and Shooting 
By Chas. Askins 


HIS thing of instructing men in the pounds fourteen ounces. They are dandy 








WILL NOT BLOW OUT 
This is really the De Luxe of the Optimus line—the 


best made, the best finished Brass Stove that they 
produce, packed each one complete with grate, etc., 
im an attractive fibre box, just the very best of its 
kind for picnics, boating, automobiling. 


To be had generally from Hardware Stores 
and Sporting Goods Houses 


HENRY W. PEABODY & CO. 


Optimus ym oe A 
Distributors to th olesale trade 


17 STATE STREET NEW YORK CITY 











Alfred Nelson Co. 


261 Fifth Ave., New York 


Breeches Makers 


Civil and Sport 
Tailors 


Distinctive’'Clothes for 
Riding, Hunting and Polo 


LADIES’ COATS and BREECHES 


Made to order only 
Self measurement blanks on application 

















Use Nyoil 
In the Handy Can 


For lubricating and 
polishing around the 
house. in the tool shed 
or afield with gun or rod. 


Sportsmen have used it for 
years. Dealers sell NYOIL 
at 15¢ and 25c. md us 
the name of a live one who 
doesn’t sell NYOIL with 
other necessaries for sports- 
men and we will send you 


(ecrew top and screw 
containing 3% ounces post- 
d for 35 cents. 


WM. F. NYE 


Teenage New Bedford, Mass. J 



















Issued monthly—full of greatest 
camera and supply bargsins—s 
money saving _ for the sports- 
man camera ver. 
Write for t today. Dept. FS. 


Bass CAMERA Co. 








109 N. DEARBORN Sr. CHICAGO 


art or science of wing-shooting while 
at the same time entertaining those who 
already know how to shoot rather puts 
me between the devil and the deep sea. I 
could instruct readily enough if I had an 
audience sufficiently ignorant, or I could 
tell a readable. story, maybe, if that were 
all I had to-do. But I have to make what 
[ write both theoretical and practical; 
have to convince my bona fide pupils that 
I am preaching logic and talking horse 
sense, while at the same time tipping an 
unobserved wink to the veterans who 
know better. Matter of fact, I shall have 
to be content with putting up a bit of a 





plausible tal is, I hope it will 
sound plausible. 
There was a time when, to the best of 


my remembrance, I could hit what I shot 
at, but that was a long time ago. The 
trouble is that they have changed guns 


on me, and, strangely enough, I have 
helped to make the change, and, still 
stranger, I fully believe in the change. 


The gun that I used to shoot quail with 
thirty or forty years ago would now 
cause me to be arrested for disturbing 
the peace of a civilized community, or 
maybe people would charitably conclude 
that I was in the Gomumneni employ and 


| trying out some new kind of cannon. But 
that gun: would kill quail—kill anything 


you shot at. . 

I remember that back in °’87 I went 
down into Williamson County, Illinois, 
for the opening of the quail season—sea- 
son opened October first. Maybe the birds 
were not so hard as they are now, and 
maybe the shooter was harder, but I 
think it was all in the gun. Leaving the 
house at daybreak, a la Frank Forester, 
I was back home at nine o'clock, and had 
killed ten birds—killed them without a 
miss, and was helping the girl clean them 
for dinner—sharp appetite for girls and 


dinners in those days, see, hence the nine 
o'clock. 
HAT gun was'a .10 gauge, weighed 


914 pounds. and was loaded with 3% 
drams of black powder and an ounce and 
a quarter of No. 8 shot, measure piled up. 
The old..10.gauge got ’em far and near— 
didn’t tear up anything, didn’t miss any- 
thing, just killed. It was supposed to be 
full choke, but really shot a much modi- 
fied pattern, as patterns are reckoned to- 
day, depending for deadliness on plenty 
of spread‘and filling up that spread with 
plenty of shot. If we actually need to 
kill ‘all the birds we shoot at, we need just 
that sort of a- gun to-day, and, in truth, 
we have its lineal descendant in the mod- 
ern .12 gauge improved cylinder, 

Here, then, we have the latest edition 
of tthe oldtime .10 bore, a .10 -bore except 
in name, in this .12 gauge with short 
barrels, open bore, shooting three drams 
of smokeless powder and an ounce and 
a quarter of fine shot, spreading them 
even more widely than did the ten. A 
good shot with that sort of a gun can 
point it just as he would a broomstick 
and kill his birds right along. He doesn’t 
need any gun-fit, doesn’t need any style, 
doesn’t need any system—doesn’t need 
anything except to poke his piece fairly 
in the general direction and pull the trig- 
ger. But—will he ever learn to shoot? 
I leave it to 

A friend has sent me some patterns 
made with his .12 bore improved cylinder, 
a gun with 28-inch barrels, weighing six 


patterns of their kind, get me? Owing to 
its even distribution of shot that gun will 
kill quail up to a good thirty yards, and 
as a game killer it is not to be equaled 
short of a real .10 gauge, cylinder bored. 
But no matter if the hold is twenty inches 
high at thirty yards, or twenty inches low, 
or twenty inches to this side or that, it 
will get the bird. Which means that with 
one shot the hold may be forty inches 
from where the last one was directed, and 
each will be an apparent center hold, for 
the birds were killed. Why, doggone it, 
how the dickens are you going to tell 
when you are holding true? Is killing the 
bird the sole object of shooting? Thun- 
deration ! 


D° we need to kill all the birds we 

shoot at? Do we need as deadly a 
gun as I used thirty years ago? Remem- 
ber that in those days I killed fifty-four 
birds in three hours, and then ran out of 
brass shells, for the’ bag limit was all the 
birds in the county. The bag limit is 
fifteen now in Oklahoma, and few States 
have more quail. My friend, mentioned, 
has been shooting a .20 gauge, but is 
thinking of discarding it for this im- 
proved cylinder .12. Well, if he and I 
differ radically, that doesn’t prove that 


he is wrong—he may want ‘em all, hold 
good or hold bad. 
But my own quail gun is a .20 gauge, 


see, and dang these chaps, I don’t want 
‘em to have any advantage of me. This 
gun of mine is full choked in one barrel 
and only slightly modified in- the other, 
and, not drinking whiskey myself,, I hate 
to see the other: fellow get any. 

The full choked .20 is» not a bad quail 
gun at that, for I killed thirteen birds 
straight with it one day two seasons ago 
and eleven straight another. In fact, it is 
just the right gun for a little bird that 
doesn't weigh to exceed eight ounces, 
that is not very hard to hit, and not able 
to carry off many shot. If I do not aver- 
age seventy per cent with it, it is my own 
fault, ought to and some day I will. Any- 
way, I am better satisfied with my last 
season’s work with it than I would have 
been had I killed them. all with an im- 
proved cylinder .12. 


HE shooting end of it is simple, when 

you have the kind of gua and load 
I have been describing. First, be sure that 
your gun fits; be sure that it balances; 
be sure that it is heavy enough to steady 
you if you are a quick shot; and. be sure 
that it is light enough to take you in hand 
if you are a slow shot; and, lastly, be 
sure it shoots where you’ look—neither 
must you look with one eye shut, or at 
least not with both shut. 

My friend, Lou Smith, of the Ithaca 
Gun Company, has recently described a 
gun which he is building for one of his 
patrons. This gun is designed to remedy 
the fault of closing the eye which is not 
in use when aiming. The stock is so con- 
structed and the barrels so spread apart 
that the right eye aims down the right 
barrel and the left eye down the left bar- 
rel. You do not have to shut cither eye, 
and if you do, no harm is done. If one 
eye tires, shut it, and aim awhile with the 
other. 

Speaking of keenness of vision in rela- 
tion to gunning, let me say here and now 
that extreme keenness of vision is not su- 
premely essential either in shooting a rifle 
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Motorcycling is an economy—not a luxury. Traveling 
from home to work, and from town to country, the 
swift, comfortable Harley-Davidson way costs less than 
car-fare—costs less than shoe leather. Any Harley- 
Davidson dealer will prove this to you. 


And on top of a genuine saving in cash, you have a 
sturdy mount that will carry you anywhere, on business 
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or pleasure—quick, sure transit with a thrill in it that 
no other form of power travel can touch. 


You don’t know what a real fishing or hunting trip is until 
you make one in a Harley-Davidson and side-car. That 
lake 50 miles away means only one gallon of gasoline. You 
can make the round trip at a cost of only $1.79 for gas, 
oil and tires, and in half the time it would take otherwise. 


Think it over; than ask the Harley- 
Davidson dealer for a demonstration. 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR COMPANY 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


Fiariey=-Dav ids@l 
“Corlds Champion” 





YOUR FUR SKINS 
TANNED «= DRESSED 


Ladies’ and men’s fur coats, scarfs 
muffs, fur rugs, ete., made to order 
from your own catch or from furs you 
buy cheap from trappers, cost much less 
than the same articles purchased ready 


* MOUNTINGS 


sides operating the largest fur tanning 
nd iressing plant in the West, we have 
ted a lifetime to the art of taxidermy. 


cataLoss FREE 


Our fur catalog shows styles of furs, cost 

of tanning, dressing. et Our catalog of 
mountings with a Field Guide and Record 
of North American Big Game is richly illus- 
trated. It will charm you. Send for either 
or both catalogs today. 


JONAS BROS., ino'rveniexs 


1021 Broadway DENVER, COLO 
Branch: Livingston, Mont. 
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or a shotgun. Say, in rifle shooting at a 
target, if your eyes are in the 30/20 class, 
the target will show up clear and black; 
while if you have 15/20 eyes the target 
will be dimmer and grayer. But that tar- 
get will lie right there, will be just as big, 
and if you know how to shoot and can 
hold, you can hit it exactly the same. The 
difference is only that between firing one 
shot at a crow and another at a prairie 
chicken. If you can see the chicken at all, 
knowing how to shoot, mind, you can hit 
him, no matter whether you see the feather 
markings on his tail or not. This is not 
taking into account astigmatism or other 
similar trouble, which can usually be 
remedied by glasses. However and never- 
theless, I have never seen a man shoot 
well who shut both eyes any great while 
before he pulled the trigger—pay atten- 
tion to that! 

Since I have taken up half my space 
in telling what gun to shoot on quail I 
shall have to content myself with a brief 
analysis of wing-shooting, incidentally 
pointing out some common faults. Wing- 
shooting might be divided into three fac- 
tors, each, of course, dependent on the 
others. These are: mechanical execution, 
timing and lead. 


MECHANICAL EXECUTION 


ECHANICAL execution means the 

ability to point the gun precisely 
where you wish to point it. Timing re- 
fers to trigger pulling as governed by 
swing, and lead, we all know, is the al- 
lowance made for speed of flight and the 
time of charge over the course. If any 
man were perfect in mechanical execu- 
tion, timing and lead, he could strike 
his flying game right along with a rifle 


ball. Most of us cannot do that even 
after much practice. Now we will see 
why not. 


Mechanical execution looks as simple 
as falling off a log, but it is not quite. 
Mechanically, offhand rifle shooting at a 
fixed target is very simple, but it is not 
easy, else we would shoot equally well 
offhand and prone Drawing a _ long, 
straight line freehand is simple, too, or a 
perfect circle, but who can do either? No 
matter, the mechanics of rifle firing at 
a fixed target is far less complex than the 
mechanics of wing-shooting with a shot- 
gun. Let me say here that no more 
highly trained mechanics live than our 
crack trap shots. In the uplands, shotgun 
mechanics include getting the legs into 
such position as to perfectly balance the 
body upon its pegs. Then the gun must 
be brought to a precise position against 
the shoulder—this notwithstanding we 
may be obliged to turn and twist, to bend 
back or down or sidewise—the gun must 
come to the shoulder exactly so or a miss 
is already pretty well assured. 

You can get your gun up properly, can 
you? All right. Most of us can, through 
having practiced it at the traps. But, re- 
member, that it now has to be done in 
a jiffy—a fourth of a second is all the 
time we will have with such a bird as a 
quail or a grouse in the woods. And 
remember, that we will be walking along, 
and the bird is liable to break cover, not 
exactly in front, but from any point in 
the compass. Then the legs must be 
whipped into place, and the gun flashed 
into position, after which the body will 
be twisted this way or that, according to 
the fool way the bird flies. A grouse or 
a quail in the woods will do something 
totally unforeseen, be sure of that, par- 
ticularly the grouse. 

Now that the gun is up and the legs 
steadied, slap your cheek to the comb— 
of course all these things are done simul- 
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taneously, or practically that, but we have 
to mention something first. Don’t get the 
cheek a bit too far forward nor a trifle 
too far back, lean it over the comb, nor 
strike the stock too low down, where it 
is thicker—get cheek to stock with rigid 
precision, for there will be plenty of 
other factors contributing to a miss, and 
we cannot afford an error in the “line of 
sight.” All easy for you, is it? Because 
you have practiced at the trap? Prac- 
ticed at the trap and measured with your 
thumb where your nose was before call- 
ing pull. Why, the devil and all! I have 
shot a lot, and yet I have fired at a quail 
and had the gun kick back under my 
armpit—butt not striking the shoulder at 
all! Just try this as a lesson: Get in 
position to take a bird directly in front; 
now imagine that a bird has broken cover 
away around to the left; twist the body 
to the utmost and throw up the gun in 
that direction; hold the gun there care- 
fully and note whether or not the eye 
centers the breech. Found your eye away 
to the left of center, did you not? Missed 
that bird as sure as you shot, regardless 
of the aim. being perfect otherwise. Re- 
verse the first proceeding, twist the body 
and cover a bird far around to the right 
—got your cheek well over the center of 
comb, haven’t you?—Aiming across the 
gun from somewhere near the middle of 
the right barrel to the sight—shot went 
a foot and a half to the right. 
SWING 
UN is up, perfectly adjusted to the 
shoulder, legs are in your favorite 
position, cheek is at the comb so 
sights would be in line if you had 
and still the bird must be covered. 
The chances are that you threw up the 
gun to cover the exact spot where the 
first plain view of the bird was had. If 
he is a straightaway or a slightly quar- 
tering chap, same as in trap shooting, the 
gun will be found pointing pretty close 
to the mark, and covering it will not be 
difficult; but suppose he twists, curving 
sharply in a half circle, a long swing 
would be required, While you are swing- 
ing onto him, he may change his course. 
He will dodge you, so you have to be 
prepared to govern this swing, to be able 
to check it and change it with the chang- 
ing course of the mark. Can you do that 
every time with absolute certainty—does 
no bird ever dodge you? 

Noting a wide space between where the 
barrels are pointing and the bird, a space 
that must be traversed before firing, mark 
driving hard for safe cover, the tendency 
will be to swing so fast that you cannot 
govern it—you can shoot where the bird 
was, but you cannot shoot where he is. 
What is to be done? Use your best 
judgment—no use to let the bird escape 
unshot at. On the other hand, the cau- 
tious shot may swing too slow, fail to 
catch up, changing after the mark from 
this side to that, always behind—a hope- 
less, pottering shot—do not let that hap- 
pen. But, whatever you do, do not jerk 
the piece—that is hopeless too. The devil 
himself couldn’t govern a jerked gun. 
There is another reason why the gun 
must not be swung too fast, must not be 
swung too low, must not be jerked—that 
is trigger timing—come to that presently. 
By swinging, I mean any movement of 
the gun to cover the mark after it is in 
position, such movement being either a 
swing on the line of flight or a rise of the 
barrels to .intercept. 

Right here comes much of the beauty 
and the science and the art of wing- 
shooting. So throw up your piece, to ac- 
curately judge the line of flight and where 


trap 
that 
two, 
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to Hunt— 


ee O Hunting’’ and ‘‘No Trespassing’’ signs on 

every farm for miles around—farther into the 

wilds where shooting is possible, the game all 
shot out. 


No sportsman wants to see this condition exist. 
But it is bound to come as sure as the sun rises, 
unless you, sportsman—the most vitally interested 
—wake up and join with the American Game 
Protective Association in the work of creating a 
better feeling between farmer and gunner and to 
provide, wherever practical, State or Federal public 
shooting grounds. 


We must promote a friendly feeling between the 
landowner and sportsman—co-operate with the legit- 
imate development of game resources on owned or 
leased lands—prosecute the hunters who shoot the 
farmer’s stock or injure his property. Sport with 





rod and gun can be perpetuated for all time—for 
your son and his sons—but immediate action is 


necessary. 
You cannot do this alone. The American Game 
Protective Association cannot do it without your 
help. If one in every ten of the shooters of the 
country will answer this call, free shooting grounds 
are assured for you and your sons for all time. 
More game will avail the sportsman little if he has 
no place to hunt. 

Sign the attached coupon and mail it to us today 
with your check to cover membership and sub- 
scription to one of the magazines listed below. 

A handsome copy of the Sportsman’s Creed will 
be sent to each new member. 

Enlist now in this national movement for ‘‘MORE 
GAME.”’ 








AMERICAN GAME PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION, 
WOOLWORTH BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY 


Gentlemen: 


present membership.) 


I enclose a check for $...............+..+--. to cover dues of $1 and subscription to 
the magazine checked below for one year beginning (at once) (at the expiration of my 


THE SPORTSMAN’S CREED 
(Abbreviated) 
I believe that a sportsman should 
. Never in sport endanger human life. 
. Never kill wantonly or needlessly or bru 
tally. 
. Obey the laws of State and Nation, work for 


oO 


ww 








Publication 


Draw Regular 
circle around Subscription 
publication Price 
wanted 
Field and Stream — = $2.50 - 
Michigan Sportsman = - 2.00 = 
Outdoor Life — - _ - 2.50 _ 
Outer’s Recreation — a 2.50 - 
Sportsmen’s Review Weekly — 3.00 — 


If you are already a subscriber to the maga- 
zine you indicate and wish to renew for one 
year from the erpiration of your subscrip- 
tion, please mention that fact. 


better laws, and uphold the law-enforcing 
authorities. 

Respect the rights of farmers and property 
owners and also their feelings. 


Price, including 
one year’s member- 
ship in American 
Game Protective 


> 





Association 5. Always leave seed birds and game in covers. 
- Fe $3.00 6. Never be a fish-hog. 
- - 2.50 7. Discourage the killing of game for commer- 
= oe 3.00 cial purposes by refusing to purchase trophies. 
on ie 3.00 8. Study and record the natural history of game 
om - 3.50 species in the interest of science. 
9. Love Nature and its denizens and be a 
gentleman. 
Signed. ..csccceces ededodccdccoeserecocsoodsicsesscncececbecosbhesensepenocesadadnbiwaeeeses 
Address, ....cccccce COSoreccccccccccesecoascecessesoescocesscoesccossocessscocceceions e6ones . 
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For Everybody! 


SE Luden’s the year round— 

not just for coughs and 

colds. Aid voice; soothe throat; 

clear nose; sweeten breath. 
Keep the yellow box handy 


WM. H. LUDEN 
In Reading Pa., since 1881 
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LU DEN: 


Menthol Cough Drops 








CANOES 15, 
Some all wood, 


16, 17 and 18 Ft. 
others Canvas Covered 


Btu 


Make Your Row Boat 
Into a Power Boat 


By means of this dur- 
able Lockwood-Ash 
motor every row boat 
is easily made into a 
power craft economi- 
cal to operate. 





ROW—HUNTING and FISH BOATS for every purpose. 





ROWBOATS and CANOES for Outboard Motors 
1.P. and 3 H.P. Outboard Motors 





It is designed for fishermen, hunters, 
boat-livery men and vacationists. 





Our 30-Day Trial Plan is Explained MOTOR BOATS, for Lakes, Rivers and Shallow water. 
in Our Booklet. Send for it. hree styles, 16, 18, 20 and 24 Ft. Long. 
Lockwood-Ash Motor Company |‘ NM dese FRE. Seve Monee, ORDER BY MAT. 
2102 Jackson St. Jackson, Mich. (80) ser printed under each boat listed. 
OCKWOOD AS Please state what you are interested in. 
sf 
{ FA | Thompson Bros. Boat Mfg. Co. 
MARINE ENGINES 


120 Ellis Ave. 


Auto Camp Stove 


Nothing to Set Up 


Peshtigo, Wis. 








READY 


ALWAYS 


Here is the neatest and me a complete ready for use 
camp stove ever made. All res for use to the com- 
fort of the Automobile Tour ist, , Camper, Yacht Owner 
and Sportsman 

Completely assembled in a tool box and carried on 
running board of car 

A complete stove mounted on a pressed steel plate 
easily removed from box for use in camp, cottage or 
any place Has two powerful burners not affected by 
wind, and burns ordinary gasoline 


Built of the best material and should not be con- 
fused with the 

If you are planning a trip or outing, write for one 
f our descriptive folders and price. 


Auto Camp Stove Co. 
Fort Wayne, Indiana 


ordinary cheap constructed camp stove. 
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the bird will be when the gun is up that 
you will find yourself pointing very close 
to him where the swing begins. A highly 
skilled shot will make an almost imper- 
ceptible gun movement after the piece is 
at the shoulder, a movement so slight, a 
time so short for his final swing and aim 
that you are led to think he has snapped 
his bird. 

The principle is absolutely true that the 
longer the swing the more difficult the 
aim, But do not think you can snap 
your game with no swing at all, for that 
is still more difficult. Prove this by and 
by. With a bird passing the gun at right 
angles, distant thirty yards, a muzzle 
movement of the gun of from one to 
three inches is enough, and the more you 
lengthen this swing the harder the shot, 
mechanically speaking. It is the old prob- 
lem of drawing a long, straight line, as 
compared with drawing a short, straight 
line, and the long line or the long swing is 
so hard on the nerves that most men cannot 
stand it. Therefore, if a bird is passing, 
or if you can see that he means to swing 
about, do not throw up your gun away 
behind him, rather endeavor to forestall 
his movements and intercept. Good judg- 
ment is demanded. for you do not want 
to get ahead of your mark and have to 
wait for it, neither so far behind as to 
entail the long swing. In any event, never 
voluntarily lengthen swing by purposely 
throwing your piece well behind or far 
beneath. 

All this can be proved at the trap. 
a bird from a known trap, 
angle, 


Take 
at a known 
and hold your gun pointed very 
close to the line of flight. You will find 
that you can get onto that bird with 
quickness and certainty, but if the trapper 
fools you, throwing a bird from some 
other trap at an unknown angle, so that 
the gun is left pointing wide of the mark 
—look out for a miss. The trap shot 
compromises by holding over the center 
trap, and the field shot uses his very best 
judgment during the fraction of a second 
that his piece is coming to his shoulder. 


TRIGGER- TIMING 


We have not said all that is to be told 
about mechanical execution; but this is 
not a book. Now we must take up trig- 
ger-timing. Trigger-timing is the back- 
bone of offhand target shooting and 
shooting? game with a rifle, and it doesn't 
lack much of being the backbone of wing- 
shooting with a shotgun. 

Put up a bull’s-eye before a standing 
rifleman and tell him to cover it with 
the sights. The veriest novice can wob- 
ble onto the exact center of that bull 
without much trouble and not much loss 
of time. But can he pull the trigger 
when he gets on—precisely when he gets 
on? Not very often, he can’t, not every 
time, not unless he is a better shot than 
has ever exhibited himself heretofore 
What he can do is to hit the black at odd 
intervals, and his failures are all due 


|to inability to time his trigger. 


Now, then, supposing that our marks- 
man can let off with fair regularity when 
he is trying to aim at the bull, we will 
next endeavor to teach him to time his 
trigger when his piece is being deliber- 
ately swung. Have him line up his sights 
three to five feet to one side of the bull, 
and swing onto it, not stopping the gun, 
and pulling trigger exactly as his sights 
cover the center, He will soon decide 
that he must begin the trigger pressure 
before the sights cover the bull, otherwise 
the pull will come too late. That means 
he has to warn his trigger finger to pull, 
the brain must give its orders in anticipa- 
tion of what it sees is just about to hap- 














pen, must allow a proper amount of time | 
for those orders to be executed. If the 
brain should not give the order, or if the 
order was late, the gun is on and off 
again, as we say, before we knew it. 


EARLY all the shots will be misses 

either because of premature pull or 
delayed pulls, but presently the marksman 
gets on to the business and begins to hit 
more regularly. Now promote him and 
teach what the wingshot has to learn. 
Have him line up the sights twelve or 
fifteen feet to one side of the bull, swing 
on rapidly, and so gauge his pull as to 
land the center, Dependent on the speed 
of the swing, much finer perception and 
much finer nerve action are then neces- 
sary, Our marksman now 
his trigger must be timed in exact ac- 
cordance with the speed of his swing. 
And he learns, furthermore, that a point 
is soon reached in rapidity of swing when 
he cannot possibly time his trigger to it— 
therefore cannot strike the mark except 
by accident. All this the wingshot needs 
to learn and to put into practice. 

Some Englishman has figured out that 
ihe average time required for a man to 
pull trigger after his brain has given 
the order is one twenty-fifth of a second, 
I have noticed that a quail flies about 
three feet after a man has ordered the 
trigger pulled, and in his own mind has 


learns that | 





shot. Here is something like proof. We 
will say a quail flies sixty to seventy-five 
feet a second. In the twenty-fifth of a | 


second it follows that he flies from two 


and a half to three feet. We have all 
seen two men fire at the same bird—I 
have a thousand times. Sometimes the 


pieces sounded as one, sometimes it could 
be detected that one gun went off a trifle 
in advance of the other. If one gun was 
fired within a foot of the other, measured 
by the quail’s flight, neither marksman 
could tell which shot first nor which 
killed the bird, probably both hit him. 
However, if one gun was fired two feet 
ahead of the other, the second shooter 
would perceive that the bird was either 
hit or missed before he fired, but, were 
it hit, he was not able to withhold his fire, 
the work having passed beyond the prov- 
ince of the brain. The second shooter 
may say: “I could see the bird was killed, 
but was pulling and could not stop.” 
‘Which statement was literally true. 
Now, if a man can’t pull a trigger in less 
than the twenty-fifth of a second, neither 
can he check the pull in less time. How- 
ever, if one gun goes off more than three 
feet ahead of where the other is aimed, 
the second marksman is not yet pressing 
the trigger and can check himself. 
gist of this is that on a swing the brain 
says bang! two or three feet before the 
gun says it, and if the swing was too fast 
or too slow, or the timing irregular, no- 
body knows what went wrong—except 
the bird, who knows that he didn’t. 


LL of us have killed birds which had 

already passed out of sight behind 
trush. Most of us take a deal of pride 
in having had gumption enough to shoot 
even if the bird had passed from view. 
It’s a false pride. We did not shoot from 
any unusual perception, any unusual pres- 
ence of mind, but simply because the 
trigger had been. timed while the bird was 
still in full view’ and we could not have 
helped shooting had we tried. In the 
same way a man shoots plump into a 
tree though there is an acre of opening 
on either side. He can see that he is 
shooting into the tree, too, at the instant 
of firing, but he could not help himself, 
his trigger having been timed before he 


The | 
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There is the realm of Campo. 


is waiting for you. 


OH, BOY! 


retreat. 


T. D. ANDERSON, 


SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 








Miss Campo 
Points the Way 


Hidden Trails where the game is lurking--- 
blue mountain lakes where the fat trout sleep—- 


When the silvery moon is shining, and the stars 
are winking goodnight—while the smoke of your 
camp fire drifts lazily up—then your Comfy Camp 


And in the morning you awake, alert, with 
steady nerves, ready to match your wits with the 
keen-eyed buck, to lure the wily trout from his 


If your local dealer cannot supply you, write us. 


Manufacturer 
250 W. Santa Clara Street 
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ARE YOU HUNTING FOR CAMP COMFORT? 
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“Why decoys fail.”’ 


The undersigned made important discov- 
eries in the treatment of decoys which would 
immensely. 


increase your hunting success 

This information is printed in multigraph 
copy form, and gives in simple, concise 
language, instructions which anyone can 
apply at any place. 
HERZOG and RIEMERS$ POST 
2421 Logan Blvd. Chicago PAID 











(SINGLE OR DOUBLE) 


For fifty years known to shooters in 
this country as the most reliable guns 
made at a moderate price. 


For accuracy and durability nothing 
better made at any price. 
Sole Selling Agents 


THE H. D. FOLSOM ARMS CO. 
314 Broadway New York 
























Pull! 


HE clay “bird” soars 
at an unexpected 
angle. 
Will it be 
“‘miss”’? 
That will depend upon 
your skill, your gun and 
your outfit. 


May we show you our 


Guns Shells Traps Targets 


“dead” or 


























RUSSELLS 
“NEVER LEAK” 


Thebuilt-for-hard-knocks 
boot that sportsmen 
swear by—soft, easy-fit- 
ting and as near water- 
proof as a leather boot 
can be, 


Made to meas- 
ure from best 
quality 
chrome- 
tanned 
leathers. 


Ifyourdealer 
doesn’t carry 
RUSSELL’S, 
write us for 
a catalog. 


W.C.RUSSELL 
MOCCASIN 
co, 
608 Wisconsin St. 
BERLIN, WIS. 





Next time try Pyramid 
Solvent to dissolve smokeless 
powder residue quickly, easily. If 
your dealer can’t supply you, 
us 30c in stamps for handy 
Three-in-One Oil Co., 


send 
* 
3-OZ. Can. 


165 P Broadway, New York 


Contains no 
moisture, 


May be left 
in gun, 





SKIING 


The ideal all arour 
ter sport You car 
when there is not 
- ol snow for snow 
shoe r remember 
to buy the wu m 


NORTHLAND SKIS 


e fishing rods 
y n quality 
st 


! oF wor : 
— "Pree dtuetra ted booklet 


NORTHLAND SKI MFG. co. 
2400 Hampden Ave. St. Paul, Minn. 


if 























STILLS 


Four Gallon Capacity Price $18.50 
Water Distilling Outfits 
For hom Made of heavy copper. 
for distilling water for drinking purposes, garages 
and druggists. Take pure water with you on your 
hunting trips. Price F.O.B. Factory. Send money 
order or bank draft. Outfit shipped at once. 
THE STILLWATER COMPANY 
Dept. F. S. Fort Worth Texas 


Suitable 


e use. 





Field and 


noted the obstruction. All this being 
true, after a man has secured his aim and 
timed his trigger, he could comfortably 
shut both eyes and kill just as well. He 
would, too, except that shutting the eyes 
implies a jerked gun from flinching, and 
the marksman wakes up to find the bird 
still flying, 

Now, here is where trigger pulling time 
applies to wing shooting. Unless we are 
one of the kind of shots that get our 
lead and then swing deliberately along 
just so far in front until the trigger yields 
(and afterward), when we can pull when 
we get ready and take as much time on 
the trigger as we like, trigger pulling time 
must be governed by the speed of swing. 
This deliberate swing won't work except 
on ducks or other waterfowl; certainly it 
will not work on quail, snipe or ruffed 
grouse. The greatest care and the strict- 
est training must be devoted to acquiring 
uniformity of time—an even speed of 
swing and trigger time based on that 
swing. It won't do to swing slow with 
a view to am accurate aim and then to 
pull quick. Ever know your trigger fin- 
ger to betray you, to let-off just before 
you were full on the bird. Well, that 
was due to a slow swing and a pull which 
was regulated to a faster one. Did you 
ever get onto a bird and have him dodge 
out of the pattern before you could pull 
on him? “Dodged me,” you say. Yes, 
but he would not have dodged you had 
your trigger finger been as quick as your 
swing. 

Slow trigger time is why a lot of men 
cannot shoot snipe. They see what the 
snipe is doing, how he is tacking from 
side to side, and they aim to catch him. 
But before the trigger yields he has ported 
his helm and is out of the pattern, Gen- 
eral slowness may have something to do 
with missing snipe, tos, of course, for 
if the shooter’s gun movements are too 
slow for the mark, he is helpless except 
to take the bird at long range, which is 
a devilish poor way to take snipe or any- 
thing else, Sometimes birds like quail, 
snipe and partridges will dodge the best 
of us equally with the worst, but when 
this happens consistently take yourself in 
hand; your trigger time is too slow or else 
it is not being governed by the swing. 
No man was ever yet able to maintain 
perfect time day after day, consequently 
he never shoots exactly the same day af- 
ter day. 

Usually with me, much of this depends 
on the state of my nerves. I may aim 
deliberately, do not shoot until I am dead 
on, and gently press the trigger. Never 
touched a feather. Exasperated, I slam 
the gun onto the next one, and the trigger 
yields as the butt hits the shoulder—tear 
that bird all to pieces. Aha! onto it now! 
[ snap the next one the same way, only 
more so, and miss. That won't do either, 
By and by, I hit my stride; gun is mov- 
ing quickly enough and not too quick, 
and trigger is timed perfectly to the 
swing. Birds hard or birds easy, don’t 
make any difference—I get a long string 
of kills straight. I can’t keep in that 
condition, you understand, else Carver 
never could have compared with me. He 
never could have compared with any of 
us, were we able to keep ourselves exactly 
right, with gun-swing and trigger-time 
working like a perfectly matched and per- 
fect stepping team, 


HE necessity of making trigger-time 
perfectly co- ordinate with gun-swing 
is why I always acvise a steady but a 
trifle slow oldtimer «0 lighten his piece— 
lighten his piece and straighten his stock. 
He can pull trigger as quickly as ever 
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“AKELEY” 
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The camera that photographed 
all the famous ‘‘Field & Stream’ 
movies mentioned on second 
cover. 

The only camera that makes 
possible the “getting” of such 
exceptional motion pictures. 


The ideal camera for 
the out-door man. 


AKELEY CAMERA, INC. 


244-250 WEST 49TH STREET 
NEW YORK 

















PUBLIC SALE 


Uncle Sam buys only best quality 
—you do likewise. We offer you 
this first quality merchandise at 
auction bargain prices. 
Heavy Wool Socks 
Heavy Wool Underwear... 
Medium-Weight Underwe ar. 
Winter Caps 
Winter Mittens 
Olive Drab Shirts 
Heavy Sweaters 
Rubber Boots 
Wool Breeches 
and 50900 other articles for fall 
and winter wear. 

SeND For ARMY AND Navy 

FOLDER 122 

ARMY & NAVY STORE CO. 
245 West 42d St., New York 
Largest Camp and Military Outfitters 


i= 3, SAVE 25% to 60% 


On Slightly Used GRAFLEX-KODAKS 
Cameras and lenses of every description. 
Equal tonew. Save money. Write now for 

Free Bargain Book and Catalog 
listing hundreds of money-saving bargains 
in slightly used and new cameras and sup- 
plies. All goods seid on 10 days’ Free Trial 
™ Money back if not satisfied, You take no 
chances dealing with us. We have heen in 
\ the photographic business over 16 years. Writenew. 

—— os _ 
Dept. 42 e., Chi 











DEAFNESS IS MISERY 
I know because I-was Deaf and had Head Noisee 
for over 30 years. My invisible Antiseptic Ear 
Drums restored my nenetag an8 sto apes Head _— 
and will do it for you. ey are Tiny Megaphon 
Cannot be seen when worn. Effective when eohen 
is caused by Catarrh or by pursoratad, Partially of 
Wholly Destroyed Natural Drums. aay to put i= 
easy to take out. Are “Unseen Comforts. 
expensive. Write for Booklet and my pall “5 
statement of how I recovered my hearing. 


A. O, LEONARD 
Suite 88,70 Sth Avenue - - New York City 


Let Me Mount Your Record Fish 


If you have caught a record fish in Field and 
Stream’s Prize Fishing Contest, ship it to me 
just as it is, or if you are too far back in the 
woods have your guide skin it and send me the 
skin. I make a specialty of mounting fish in 
life-like poses. 

JOHN MURGATROYD, Taxidermist 
128 St. James Place Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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— $3.00 site Shirts’? My -4 Only $3.69 69 
Made of fine quality Franklin Broadcloth Gray Flannel. Specia! 
Wiater ee One large pocket, faced slesves and popiel 
che storu-ovt Gut Extra torn down Plait Front Style. le- 
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Where Do You 
Keep Your Guns? 


You wouldn’t think 
your books on a closet 
to accumulate dust and dirt, and 
certainly books are no more per- 
ishable than costly guns. 


The RIDER 
GUN CABINETS 


would not only make an attractive 
addition to your den, but would 
keep your firearms in better shape. 
If you take pride in your collec- 
tion of guns, you will be inter- 
ested in our line of cabinets. 
They have a touch of the woods 
built into them. 
tive circular. 


Von Lengerke & Detmold, Inc. 
414 Madison Ave., New York City 


of keeping 
shelf only 


Send for descrip- 











I have had some busi- 
ness with one Fred Adolph, 
a gunsmith, and I would 
like to communicate with 
others who have been deal- 
ing with him. 


W. M. Newsom 
101 Park Ave. N. Y. City 
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he could, but his leg action, his body 
movements and his gun-swing are a bit 
slower, so he often gets a premature let- 
off. The straight stock will now help him 
when he is coming on from beneath, and 
the light gun will put him onto his bird 
before he can let-off, bringing pull and 
swing together in a happy climax. On 
the other hand, a nervous youngster, like 
my friend, Fred King, who gets his birds 
at an average distance of eighteen yards 
when they break cover at fifteen, needs a 
heavier gun. But I do not advise either 
of them to open the bore or to shoot a 
large bore—I want them to learn to shoot. 

This leaves us lead still to be handled, 


| but, hang it, the editor will have to give 


me more rope before I can hang myself 
on lead. Anyhow, most of us know a 
good deal better where to hold than we 
are able to carry out our evil intentions. 
Stated in A; B, C language, the man who 
has a fast enough swing doesn’t need 
any lead, he who has no swing requires 
a tremendous lead, while the man who 
has an even swing, fast but governed, 
with a knowledge of the correct lead to 
balance the swing and trigger pull, a 
knowledge based on long experience, is 
the chap who gets the bird. 


THE .38-55 
Editor Fretp AND STREAM: 

What do you think about the .38-55 
caliber, model ’94, Winchester rifle for 
deer and black bear? 

R, L. Hatyirpurton. 

Ans.—The .38-55 cartridge is one of 
the old school which has been superseded 
by the higher velocity, small bore car- 
tridges. It and the .45-70 are the only 
two which have been able to stand the 
competition, and it is still very popular 
among the guides of Maine and Canada 
for deer, bear and moose. The cartridge 
is remarkably accurate up to 200 yards, 
beyond which one hardly ever has any 
occasion to shoot at game, and has great 
killing power, making a large hole which 
leaves a good blood trail. 

For deer and bear it would be an ex- 
cellent weapon for you to buy and the ’94 
Model Winchester is one of our best 
rifles. I would personally prefer it to 
many of the very small-bore high-velocity 
weapons for shooting.—Ep, 





THE .410 SHOTGUN 
Editor Fiery anp STREAM: 

Is a 410 gauge shotgun effective on 
ducks, quail, etc.? If it is, what is the 
price on a new one and what kind of 
shells are best? What is the best- make 
of this gun? Is the .22 long rifle, lesmoke, 
smokeless, 40 grain bullet, best for a .22 
Winchester rifle ? 

OrviLLE Lroniart. 

Ans—A .410 gauge gun is little less 
than a toy for informal trap shooting at 
short distances, or for taxidermists to 
use for killing birds at short range. A full 
choke .410 could be depended upon to kill 
a quail or rabbit that was centered by 
the load up to 25 yards, beyond that it 
would be ineffective. You can readily 
see that it is no gun for ducks, or even 
for quail, because of its short range, and 
even if it had the range, only an expert 
could accomplish anything with it, be- 
cause of its small circle of shot. 

Lemoke cartridges are the best to use 
in .22 calibered rifles, as they have less de- 
structive effect upon the bore—Eb. 
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RAT AGILE? 
When the waterways call, 
make the trip in an “Old 
Town.” The shallowest trout 
brook will float it. On choppy 


lake waters, it rides as steady 
as a launch. 


An “Old Town Canoe” is so 
light one man can carry it. It 
is so strong and sturdy that 
it gives years of service. It is 
so responsive that the slightest 
pressure of the paddle sends it 
gliding on its way. Write for 
catalog. 3,000 canoes in stock. 
$71 up from dealer or factory. 


OLD TOWN CANOE Co. 


112 Middle Street 
Old Town, Maine, U.S. A. 








“Auxiliary 
Cartridge 


MaRBIES 


Usecheapammunitioninlarge, 
high-powered rifle. Bullet takes 
rifling—won't strip, becomedeform- 
ed, lead barrel. Simple, strong, per- 
fectly harmless to any part of rifle—used 
thru magazine if desired. For nearly all 
hi-power rifles, Price 85c—at aint or by 
mail, Ask for Marble’s Catalog 60 Sports- 
men’s Specialties, 
ne Arms & Mfg. Co., | ow Avenue 

Gladstone, Mich. 
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Darrow Steel Boats 


19 Styles Patented 100 Sizes 








DARROW boats are practical boats. Practical designs, 
good materials and ‘‘Darrow’s’’ patented process of 
construction, which combines great durability with light 
weight, makes them the most serviceable, durable and 
practical boats on sale anywhere. 

The Darrow line includes Motorboats, 
Specials, Rowboats, Sectional Boats, 
and Special Designs. 


Outboard Motor 
Canoes, Duckboats 


Catalog mailed on request 


F. H. DARROW STEEL BOAT CO. 
4 Clinton Street Albion, Mich. 


KENNEBEC 


KENNEREC CANOES—Safest 
The superiority of the KENNEBEC c&NOE 
is due primarily to an ideal—the aim of the 
makers to create a new and higher standard in 
canoe building. Write for the Free Book today. 
Renusmee Boat and Canoe Co. 
RR, 8q., Waterville. Maine, 








We buy, sell, exchange cameras, 
field glasses, firearms; sporting 
goods taken in trade; only-high 
grade merchandise handled. 


NATIONAL CAMERA EXCHANGE 


50314 Kasota Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 














THE FIRST INTERNATIONAL 
CASTING MATCH 


FIELD AND STREAM 

Park Fishing Club, made 
a casting match with surf 
the Club’s team of experts 
British casters, shows real 
success, 


The combination of 
and the Asbury 
to bring about 
between 
and a team of 
signs of 

It is most fitting that two peoples who 
fish on the opposite shores of one of the 
big fish ponds should become better ac- 
quainted with each other’s methods and 
tackle, for the time is not far distant 
when we shall hop into a sporting sea- 
plane to catch the tide right for the after- 
noon and evening fishing at Lowestoft 
or Scarborough, leaving on the return at 


rods 


daybreak to be home in time for busi- 
ness, literally coming back on the wings 
of the morning. Or the plane of one of 
our British cousins may leave just ahead 


of the rise of the full moon and beat it in 
a race for Barnegat Inlet or Deal in quest 
of a striper for the next night’s supper at 
the Isle of Wight. 

Casting practice is beginning in England 
and the design of the trophy is being 
worked out over here to be presented by 
FIELD AND STREAM. 

While no definite assurance of a happy 
outcome has yet arrived on this side, 
faith in the project is strong and the com- 


mittee in charge here are keeping con- 
stantly a step or two ahead of the situa- 
tion. 


The leading English angling periodical 
Fishing Gasette evinces keen interest and 
never omits an opportunity to further the 
project. 





A CORRECTION 


In our December issue there was a 
mistake made in awarding the prizes 
in the Brook and Brown Trout classes 
to a number of fishermen who caught 
their fish on bait instead of a fly. As 
the conditions in these two classes call 
for fish that are caught on a fly only, 
we are correcting this error in this 
issue, and are publishing the correct 
list of winners. Although prizes have 
been sent to winners as published in 
our December issue, duplicates have 
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hit} 


Edited by Ladd Plumley 


been ordered to be sent the real win- 
ners in these classes as this error was 
entirely due to an oversight in this 
office. 





RADIATOR FISHING 
By Ladd Plumley 


O, I don’t mean fishing for radi- 


ators, and if the modern trout 
fisherman was not modern my 
title might have been “Fireside 


Fishing.” With most of us city chaps, if 
there is any fireside business it is known 
only by the janitor in the basement. 

The matter of radiators and not fire- 
sides, has more than one important bear- 
ing in connection with modern fishing. 
Time was when in the off season anglers 
enjoyed blazing fires of logs, which 
warmed their faces and left the rest of 
the house as cold as Nova Zembla. This 
may have been a fine thing for the fireside 
poet, as it was certainly a fine thing for 
fishing rods. For radiator heat is terribly 
hard on rods. Ferrules are loosened, the 
wood of the rod is dried out so that it is 
over-brittle, and when rods are left near 
a steam-pipe, in the spring they will be 
found warped into the semblance of a 
ram’s horn. One of the important things 
in connection with radiator fishing, there- 
fore, is to consider where the apartment 
dweller can store his rods, particularly 
split bamboo rods, for bamboo is very 
sensitive to steam heat. 


F a fine rod-is to remain in good condi- 

tion for years, a place must be found 
that is absolutely dry and where the air 
is not much heated. For my own rods I 
have chosen a corner in my writing den 
on the opposite side from a steam pipe and 
near a window. Nor is this perfect. An 
old-fashioned garret would be far better, 
but old-fashioned garrets are not found 
in apartments, and most apartment closets 
are much too warm for storing rods. 
Apartment closets are frequently built 
next to the kitchen gas range of the ad- 
joining apartment, or a steam pipe or the 
chimney from the furnaces may pass 
through the walls. Ir our apartment the 





closet of my wife’s bedroom is so hot that 
the air is oppressive. 

Heat and over-dryness cause wood or 
bamboo to shrink, and thus come shaky 
ferrules, and if there is a more abominable 
thing than a rod with shaky ferrules I 
have yet to find it. During the radiator 
fishing season shaky ferrules should be 
taken off and the ferrules re-cemented. 
If the ferrules are not fastened on the 
rod with dowels, or metal pins, this is an 
easy matter. The unskilled amateur, how- 
ever, should not monkey with doweled 
ferrules; he should have his rod repaired 
by his tackle dealer. But if the ferrules 
have no dowels, and my own rods are so 
constructed, the matter of re-cementing 
the ferrules is very simple. For this pur- 
pose shellac gum is frequently used, but 
shellac is not nearly as satisfactory as 
the rubber cement which can be bought in 
most sporting goods houses under the 
name of “bicycle tire cement.” The ce- 
ment comes in irregular chunks, and when 
melted is one of the most tenacious of 
things for attaching metal to wood. 


HEN a ferrule is to be re-cemented 

the end of the joint should be 
slightly heated over a gas or alcohol flame 
and the cement melted thereon. The fer- 
rule should be pushed partially into place, 
held over the flame for a moment and 
pushed into proper position. When ce- 
menting ferrules it isa good plan to cut a 
bit of pine into the proper size and length 
and insert in the upper portion of the fer- 
rule. The ferrule can be pushed against 
the wall or work-bench and the bit of pine 
within the ferrule will prevent the joint 
from too great an insertion. 

During the off season rods should re- 
ceive a coat or two of good varnish. The 
best varnish for rods is that known as 
“spar varnish,” and is generally used for 
all wood which is much exposed to the 
weather. The varnish brush should be 
about one-half an inch wide and the 
bristles should be stiff. It is also impor- 
tant to provide a place for hanging the 
freshly varnished joints and tips. This 
can be acord. I have a cord which passes 
across my room from the top of a win- 
dow casement to the top of a door frame. 














The cord is looped over hooks in door and 
window frames. 


EFORE receiving the varnish | the 

joints and tips should be provided with 
wire hooks for their support. I use soft 
copper wire, which | bend into shape, 
forcing the hooks into the top ferrules of 
joints and, in the case of tips, twisting the 
wire into the tip rings. 

The secret of an ivory-like finish in var- 
nishing rod joints is to have the surface 
perfectly clean, to use a_ stiff varnish 
brush and to apply as thin a coat of var- 
nish as is possible. Benzine applied with 
a soft rag will remove every particle of 
dirt and grit, and the joints can be var- 
nished immediately. A second coat of 
varnish should never be applied until the 
first fairly hard) For any rod three 
coats of varnish is sufficient, and only two 
if the rod has been varnished within two 
years or so. 

When varnished the joints are to be 
suspended by the wire hooks from the 
cord and injunctions given that there is to 
be no sweeping until the varnish is dust- 


is 


proof. Two or three days will generally 
be the time limit, although at present 
am using a varnish which dries dust- 


proof in twenty-four hours. 


FEW evenings of radiator fishing can 
+4 be used with profit and enjoyment in 
giving attention to all fly-casting lines. A 
fine waterproof fly-line is expensive and 
without attention soon becomes treacher- 
ously weak and loses its waterproof quali- 
Most tackle houses sell an excel- 
lent preparation for refinishing lines. 
Anyone can follow the simple directions, 
and even an old and much-worn line, if of 
good quality, can be refinished so that for 
another season it is almost as good as 
new. 

Leaders which have been used and are 
in wadded masses should be soaked in 
lukewarm water and coiled over a tum- 
bler so as to give them a neat appearance. 
Those that are much frayed out and 
shaggy from wear can be brought back 
very easily almost to their pristine condi- 
tion. 

Few fishermen know the magical effect 
of soft rubber on a much-used and worn 
leader. To renovate an ancient and frayed 
leader so that it will be fresh and strong, 
slip the loop over a hook and rub lightly 
with a bit of soft pencil eraser. Do not 
use a typewriter eraser, the latter has grit 
in it that will injure the leader. As you 
lightly rub a frayed leader with rubber 
the loose filaments will roll up into little 
wads which can be snapped away between 
the forefinger and thumb. When the 
leader is perfectly smooth wind it lightly 
over the lower portion of a tumbler and 
turn in the ends securely. 


ties. 


QOME anglers, when at the streamside, 
always carry with them a bit of soft 
rubber, and at lunch time give the leader 
that has been used that morning a little 
polishing. This is an important wrinkle 
for the dry-fly fisherman, for nothing will 
discourage a nervous trout more than a 
shaggy leader. And a leader that has a 
little attention will long retain its neat ap- 
pearance as well as retain much of its 
initial strength. When stored during the 
winter leaders should be wrapped in a bit 
of chamois skin or in paraffin paper. 
During the radiator fishing season the 
reels should be taken apart and carefully 
cleaned and oiled. Cleaning should in- 
clude a good cleansing with warm water 
and soap, so as to remove every hint of 


sand and grit that has worked into the 
The parts should be dried 


mechanism. 
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“One of them weighed 107, lbs.!”’ 
Some wall-eyed pike!— What ? 


Read Mr. Boekholt’s Letter — 


Cmicaco, Iuu., Aug. 16, 1920 
Ma. Lov J. Errixcer, 


Detroit, Mich. 





Dear Sir:—A few weeks ago IT stopped in Duluth on my way 
wane Point Lake, Minn., to get a fishing lice and wa 
duc by the hardware dealer where I got the  Reonet 
eo ne of your spoon hooks—it was an Osprey Dardevie 
9. 


To tell the truth, I did not fancy the thing very much, but 
as one of my mottoes is, “I try anything once PT pouch the 
lure 1 a goodly assortment of spoon hooks and 
wobblers and spinners, 1 did not use yours the first couple of 
jays, having more faith in the others. 
On the third day, however, I decided to give this spoon a 
chance as the Goh were not biting and I had tried about al! my 
ainly brought a decided change for the 
eal g ‘one only a littl ways when a nice big wall- 
eyed pike etruc k and was hooked beautifully To make a 
long story short, | caught aboutssix more walleyed pike in 





what was left of the day ine of them weiched 10% pounds 
after being out of the water 3 hours. edless to say. I use 
no other hook afterwards and I was getting them when no 
one else could show anything. 

I finally lost it—what kind of fish got it, 
First | thought it was a big walleye for it came 


T don't know. 
to the boat 


like a loz, but it did not act like a log when it got to the boat 
ng went wrong in the tussle that fx lowed and my 
line I never laic i t was an 





awful blow to me t s he others I had were 
not one two—three with this one. 

As a rule I do not like to say anything abe mut a certain bait, 
for [ am somewhat incline ad to think one bait 


would like to —- 
of those Dardevie Spoons 

pect to go on another trip soon and don't want te Re 

without one, 





Yours truly, 
C. J, Borxnorr, 


Now—how much would you have given to be at the reel end of that line when that old 


1034-vounder came in out of the wet? 


And—still more to the point—what kind of a sport do you call yourself if you won’t 


gamble 85c on an Osprey Dardevle to try out on your own next trip? 
“T have used no other” since giving the Dardevle 


anglers have written, like Mr. Boekholt, 
a chance. 


Hundreds of other 








DETROIT, MICH 


ere, 





ean 





“os ee 


It Took Years and Years to 
Find Out About This Bait 


A bunch of the boys started coming in 
treble hook and a split ring, please.” 
with them. 


Year after year they kept coming—more and 
more of them for “one split ring and one treble 
hook"’—but none of them would say anythin’—only 
grin and look wise—so I knew they had somethin’ 
awful good or they'd never keep so mum. 

About three years ago I found one of ’em was 
stamping out this odd-shaped ‘‘mystery spoon,” 
with a slick little back twist to the small end that 
gives a wobblin’, floppin’, splashin’ action to it that 
bass and pickerel and pike just can’t resist. 

So I arranged with the inventor to put it on the 
market—and oh boy!—how brother anglers have 
grabbed ‘em. I have a stack of complimentary 
letters that it would take pages and pages in this 
magazine to print. 


to my tackle store years ago asking for—‘‘a 


It sure had me guessing what they could be doing 


I’m not saying there aren't other baits that will 
catch fish, but all I’ve got to say is that the fellow 
who starts away on a trip without an assortment of 
Osprey Dardevles in his kit is just invitin’ some 
one to come along and show him up! 


Most good dealers now have the Osprey Dardevle. 
If yours is out of them, I'll send it anywhere in the 
U. S. or Canada, postpaid, for 85c. Made in 26 
different finishes, all proven successful. The one 
shown above is one of the killers. Solid brass, 
weight 1 oz., length 34 inches, width 1 inch. 

It wiggles, and wobbles, and whirls. 

Casts further than other baits, with less effort. 
Rides high or low, controlled by your rod and reel. 


Send Today for Your Osprey 
Silk Casting Line 


“Here’s What They 
All Say” 


Mr. Lov J. Errrwarr, Fresno, Cau. 


“OSPREY” 
won't rot, are braided so they shoot through the 
guides like greased lightning, and are 
to stand anything except rough or crac 


lines are waterproofed so they 


ne ec 
ed guides, 


no aeae “Osprey” lines have stood the test for ten years. 
r Sir: 

Enclosed you will find three photos of different catches of 15-Ib. test $2.00 20-Ib. test $2.75 

fish pore — SS ~¥ Papen memyny ms Bristol 23-Ib. test 3.00 26-Ib. test 3.25 

Rod and Shakespeare , and will say that have never 5 

had dy = stand ~ for me like your lines have done. Used 30-Ib. test 3.7 Post Paid. 

two of your lines all last season and they are as good as new 12-lb. test special, 50 yds., $1.65. 


today, which I consider a remarkable performance—as I have 
used them in salt as well as fresh water and they are the first 
lines that ever lasted me any length of time, regardless of price. 
So why should I not be a booster for the “Osprey.” 
Respectfully yours, 
W. F. Gaueva 


The 26 and 30-Ib. test are suitable for salt water 
fishing as well as muscallonge and other large 
fish. 8, 
and dope sheet. 


tisfactionguaranteed. Writeforsamples 


LOU J. EPPINGER 


312 East Congress Street, Dept. C, Detroit, Mich. 
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with a soft rag and plenty of good ma- 
chine oil used on all working surfaces. 
But do not put on your cleaned reels your 
renovated lines. Machine oil has a way 
of working out on the spools, and ma- 
chine oil does an enameled line much in- 
jury. Therefore, until the wading season 
begins, the lines should be wound loosely 
on spools. 


A COUPLE of radiator fishing evenings 
“ can be enjoyed in arranging flies in 
fly books or boxes. If you are not a 
dry-fly enthusiast and do not use the 
“eyed” variety of flies, you should examine 
every fly which is tied on a gut strand. 
Make a careful test and do not be afraid 
to use some strength. Gut snells have a 
way of cracking, and when slightly cracked 
have about the strength of cotton thread 
Flies that break off easily at the head had 
far better be broken at the side of the 
radiator than by the biggest spangle-sides 


that you ever hooked. And there is a 
strange law concerning defective tackle. 
If you have but a single fly with a cracked 


snell, unless discarded, that will be the 
very fly that will be selected some evening 
next season by Master Big Fellow. 

As you sit beside the radiator, the 
madam and the kids perhaps away to the 
movies, and you fussing with your tackle, 


you will discover, or rediscover, an an- 
cient law that holds good for so many 
things. The remembrance of the past and 


anticipation for the future are almost 
as enjoyable as the actuality. Your radia- 
tor fishing, with very likely a bitter gale 
outside, or a dash of hail against the win- 
dows, is so full of delightful remem- 
brances and glorious anticipations that it 
can be called a sort of fishing. Tinkering 
with loose ferrules, varnishing rods. 
cleaning reels and arranging flies will send 
you to bed so saturated with things fishy 
that when you shave in the morning you 
will have some difficulty to pick up the 
worries of the coming day of business. It 
is as if your evening of radiator fishing 
had been a good long day on your favorite 
trout or bass river 


the 


THE CLASSIC OF THE SURF 
ANGLING WORLD 


August 14th, the dat for the Ocean 
City Cup contest, dawned clear and beau- 
tiful \ light southerly breeze brought 
conditions almost to the point of perfec- 
tion 

\ large gallery turned out to witness 
the event. Long before the hour of start- 
ing, the grounds were lined with strings 
of automobiles, and a big crowd stood or 
sat along the edges of the field 

The ‘contending teams—the Asbury 
Park Fishing Club, the Ocean City Fish- 


set 


ing Club, the Anglers’ Club, New York 
Casting Club and Long Island Castine 
Club—had each brought quite a following 


of “rooters,” and discussion lively 
as to the probable outcome 

Harold Lentz, world’s champion caster, 
threw in splendid form, totaling for his 
five casts 2,036 feet, leading the list of 
all competitors. John Shaw, of the Long 
Island Casting Club, a former world’s 
champion, did not quite come up to ex- 
pectations, totaling onlv 1,747 feet, which 
score was beaten by Elingshausen, Clay- 
ton, Sahdala, Wroe, Smith, Elder, Berger 
and Cornman. Berger was next to Lentz, 
totaling 1,937 feet 

Lentz and Berger also 
average of the five casts 

Up to the last moment the Asbury Park 
Fishing Club was in the lead, when, 


was 


made the best 
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The tournament. 


through an unfortunate break on the part 


Kain, tl Anglers’ Club forged into 
the lead and maintained it to the end. 
This was the first contest in which the 


\nglers’ Club was represented, and credit 
must be given them for the manner in 
which they trained a team into such ex- 
celient shape as to take the cup 

During the event, motion pictures were 
made by Van Campen Heilner, of Frieip 
AND StreEAM, of the various casters, and 
of the Ocean City Cup, which is one of 
the most beautiful trophies offered by any 
club in the country. These pictures will 
be shown throughout the country during 
the winter. 

Altogether, the contest may be chalked 
up as an unqualified success. The repre- 
sentative teams, the large turnout and the 
interest shown, proves that this is one of 
the big sporting events of the outdoor 
world. Arrangements are now being 
made for an international match between 
teams representing Great Britain and the 
United States. It is hoped that the first of 
these matches may be held next summer. 

The official score follows: 


Ocean City Fisuinc Crus TourNAMENT, 
Ocean City, N. J., August 14th, 1920 
Official Score 


Total of 5casts Average 


Ist—Anglers Club. Ocean City, N. J 
Harold Lentz 2036’ 0” 407’ 2” 
R. Christenson 1456’ 10” 291’ 4” 
E. Collard.... 1572’ 0” 314 5” 
J. P. Jordan 1617’ 10” 323’ 7” 
J. C. Elings- 
hausen 1869" 1” 373’ 10” 
Team..... 8551’ 9” %342° 21-25” 


2nd—Asbury Park Fishing Club, Asbury 


Park, N. J. 
]. E. Clayton 1781’ 10” 356’ 4” 
Dr. C. Simon. 1474 4” 294° 10” 
A. J. Sahdala.. 1797 3** SO 3 
Everett Wroe.. 1830° 2” 366’ 0” 
Howard Kain. 1638’ 8” 327’ 9” 
Team 8516" 3” 340’ 74-5” 


3rd—New York Casting Club, New York, 





Geo. Robinson. 1600’ 5” Say = 

Roy Phillips 1096’ 10” 219’ 4” 

Edward Smith 1822’ 11” 364’ 7” 

Geo. Elder. —. 2s ae oS 

Fred. Berger.. 1937’ 3” 387’ 5” 
Team 8238’ 8” 329° 66-25” 





4th—Ocean City Fishing Club, Ocean 
sy, i. J. 

H. W. Stel- 
wagon...... 1703’ 8” 340° 9 


279 10” 
caer 
zos'" 6” 
279 3” 


Dr.W.L.Magee. 1399’ 6” 
Raym’d Riday. 1661’ 0” 
C. E. Cornman 1767’ 7” 
J. W. Pinkham 1369 3” 


: 7928’ 0” 317’ 14-25” 
5th—Long Island Casting Club. 
Rob. H. Corson 1223’ 2” 244’ 7” 
Edward Roche. 1582’ 8” 316’ 6” 
Harry Wesser. 1497’ 1” 299’ 5” 
C. E. Callum... 1558’ 11” 311’ 9” 
John Shaw.... 1747’ 9” 349’ 6” 


304’ 43-5” 


Team..... 





*New world’s record. 





HAUNTS OF BROWN SNOOZERS 
By Ladd Plumley 


HERE are certain places in every trout 

stream which generally hold one, or 
at the most, two of the real monsters for 
that particular water. In a brown-trout 
river, in particular, these haunts of browns 
of the first fishy magnitude are so definite 
in their characteristics that they can be 
fairly accurately described and easily iden- 
tified. At the close of this little article 
I will add a drawing of the most charac- 
teristic of these haunts, which in many 
trout rivers are common enough, but in 
other rivers are met with at perhaps only 
half-mile intervals. 

But it is to be remembered that the 
spangled tyrant of a considerable stretch 
of water is not always at home. Toward 
evening and late into the night he is 
generally below and not above his day 
haunt, chasing minnows on the shallows or 
hunting small frogs at the very shoreline. 
But during most of the daylight hours it 
is, to give my personal belief, fairly cer- 
tain that a brown behemoth is right in 
his selected place of abode, and there, I 
believe, he lives for the whole of the 
spring and summer, perhaps during many 
seasons. In these places he is frequently 
ready to take an artificial fly, if it comes 
within the radius of his ordinary search 
for food; and I think this area is strictly 
circumscribed, being generally not more 
than a dozen feet in length, parallel to the 
current, and not much more than a yard 
or so in width. 




















N general, and irrespective of the ap- 

pearance of the water, an utter absence 
of browns of ordinary and of small size 
is fairly good evidence that the place holds 
a really big fish; that of course, if 
the stream is well stocked with browns 
and if fish are fairly plentiful. 

For sake of illustration, and for the in- 
struction of those not yet familiar with 
trout waters by experience, I will allow 
my imagination to wade up two miles of 
the Beaverkill River, in ee western Cats- 
kills, and cast a fairly large fly for the 
behemoths only, and only in those places 
where I have seen such browns, or taken 
them, or heard of their being taken. 

I will start at a big pool of the lower 
river, and there are few definite pools 
along this portion of the Beaverkill here 


selected and described. 
| this pool I have never taken a large 
trout but in one place, at the very head 
of the pool, and only there in the exact 
spot where two heavy currents join to- 
gether, making a distinct V-shaped rush 
of water and of considerable depth. Where 
such V-shaped currents are found at the 
head of a pool, there will be found gen- 
erally large fish, but only if the water is 
deep and the rush is so considerable that 
the bottom cannot be seen. 
Proceeding upward, I 
straight, shallow stretch, 
and medium-sized browns 
this stretch. But 


is, 


skip a_ long, 
and only small 
are found in 
several hundred yards 
beyond the river narrows to but a few 
yards in width, making a sharp elbow, 
with a rushing and heavy current at the 
very elbow. I have never taken a big 
brown here, but I know it as the haunt 
of a monster. I have seen great fish take 
natural insects and have heard of heavy 
fish caught here. Some day I hope I'll 
hit a monster at this place, and if I save 
him, which is very doubtful in the turbu- | 
lence and surge of the heavy rapids, I'll 
have a veritable whale of a trout. 

For the next quarter mile there is noth- 
ing doing in the way of big browns, no 
heavy water and no side heavy eddies. 
Then we come to a straight, deep and 
narrow neck, where the river is confined 
into a rushing and short sluice. Here, in 
the heavy rush, I have taken several big 
browns, the largest a fish of eighteen 
inches in length. 


EYOND, for hundreds of yards, and 

until the next bend of the stream, 
the water, at least for me, has never 
yielded a real snoozer. But at the next 
elbow the river narrows to another heavy 
and deep rush of churning water. You 
cannot keep your footing and wade across 
the place except in the longest drought 
and when the river is at its very lowest. 


At the farther side is one of those rare 
places in our Catskill rivers that seems 
always to hold a regular snoozer. This 


is a smoothish piece of side water, deep, 
and bordered by heavy rapids on one side 
and on the other by a high bank, rocks 
and trees. This particular haunt has a 
ten-foot bank, and the roots of a good- 
sized beech for a retiring-chamber. 


N a recent visit to the Beaverkill I 

braved the vicious current almost to 
the tops of my waders, casting a wet 
Coachman upstream over the turbulent 
rush and surge to the very middle of the 
sudsy side haunt. The second time the 
fly came downward he took it, below the 
surface and with a savage yank on the 
tackle. The next second he was out in 
the surge of the heavy rapids, and the 
strain on the leader almost immediately 
tore the hook out of his mouth. I caught 
a glimpse of him, and it is my opinion 
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me 
for your inspection and a real tryout. You will see painstak- 
e| ing workmanship and quality materials in every detail; and |e 
will feel the quick action, balance and power which are so keenly desired 
by critical rod users. Granger Rods are correctly tapered. They will cast 
ej} a long line with ease and accuracy. * 
Granger Rods are made of the best bamboo that grows. The six 
triangular strips of which the rod is made are split absolutely e 
with the grain (not sawed). They are put thru_a special process which 
expels the natural acids and excess moisture. Every strip is then heat- 
straightened and machined to a uniform accuracy of 1/1000 of an inch, 
These strips are scientifically glued together with the toughest glue ob- e 
tainable, and then thoroly seasoned in the dry air of Denver (one mile 
above sea level). Split ferrules of solid drawn seamless nickel-silver 
of our own manufacture increase the flexibility and resiliency of the e 
Granger Rod. The hand-shaped cork grip, the color combinations 
of the silk wrappings, and the finish will please you. 
- Let Me Prove All This to You |° 
—— ee ee Sneed 
“Send me an order for a $35, $27 or $18 Rod, whichever | e@ 
suits your pocketbook; tell me the kind of fishing for 
which you wish to use the rod, and the length desired; and I'll 
send you a rod that will satisfy you in every respect—or |@ 
you may return it by express, charges collect, and get your 
money back promptly. 
* GOODWIN GRANGER, President. e 
° GOODWIN GRANGER & CO. 
6 : e 
a 2 1251 Ninth Avenue, Denver, Colorado 
free circular, There is a Granger Rod for every kind of 
| e with rods illus- fishing. Special rods made to order. e 
trated in actual Illustration shows our Granger Special 
| -olors Rod at $18. Aluminum case is furnished 
ifei * . for tips with all our $27 and $35 models, 
e\e « s ® * ° © . * * 
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192 FISHERMAN’S CALENDAR 


Gives Fishing Signs for 1921 | 


y ie Two New Added Features 
Oo. 


Your Friends Want One 
Box 1483 H. Sta. 


F. CALENDAR 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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| SECURITY 
First Aid Kit 4 


Coneains 17 standard inde 
persibles an a handsome, Jax 


ned metal, locked case, 








A REAL BOAT for use with 
| your Outboard Motor 


} This_is the Kidney Special Rowboat for Out- 
board Motors. 


| It is built extra broad on the bottom and full 








TUT. 


in the stern. With one person sitting in the stern 
the boat is on an even keel and not, like most 
boats, with one-third out of the water at the bow. 

Specially built for the detachable rowboat motor, which 





Safety First—Be Prepare 


Takes the place of the doctor im emergency 


requires a boat very flat and full at the stern, so it will 
let describes uses 
gual ourfie in the com : a ‘squat’”’ down at the stern when running. With a 
= nas ofthe heme and wed 5 h.p. motor does 6% to 7 miles an hour. Built extra 





| strong to withstand vibration of motor. 
| boat, safe, light and easy rowing. 
has ‘large carrying capacity. 
Over 300 sold iast season. Several thousand in service 
Send 6 cents in stamps for catalog of rowboats and the 
| famous Kidney canoe. 


DAN KIDNEY & SON 
West De Pere Wisconsin 


motonst and an a 


Prepaid in U. S. for $6.00 


Well worth the price un safeguarding health and 
seving Lie, Order trom 


Cc. P. FORDYCE 
ASECURITY MFG. CO. 


FALLS CITY, NEBRASKA 8 


ll | 
OUTDOOR BOOKS = ne ee Widiter of Field and Stream 


Camp Craft The latest and best of camping books. 282 pp. profusely illustrated. All the modern ¢ smping 
pe, Meas that you do not find in earlier works are saeaes in this work. Cloth, handsomely bo und, $1.50 


Also a fine row- 
Draws little water and 


ual necessity 


for campers 

















arren H. Mille 


| with a year’s subscription to Field and Stream, $3.0 
} Campin Out 4 sequel to Camp Craft A bonk for veteran wilderness travelers. canoe cruisi 
Dak. - Bing lene hiking, winter camping, ete. Cloth, illustrated, $2.00: with a year’s subscription to re. 
and Stream, $3.50. 
ND UNS Military rifle shooting. big game rifles, and how to learn shooting 
at big game; sights, targets, rifle mechanics. trap-shooting, wind shooting, patterns. snap shooting. ete. A 
complete and authoritative work for the big game and feathered game hunter. —_ chapters on the U. 8, 
Springfield. Cloth, $2.50; with a year’s subscrintion to Field and Strecm, $4.0 
The Boys’ Book of Hunting and hing With ten chapters on camping for boys. How to 


and the tackle to get that a bor ean 
291 pp., 


catch trout. bass and muscallonge. 
rifle shooting. How to make your own comping outfit. 
subscription to Field and Stream, $3.5 
Canoeing, Sailing and Destee Boating Ten chanters on the motor boat, besides many on 
canoeing, canoe cruising, how to build a decked canvas cailine canoe: hoat building and rigging for sail 
batteaux, dories, skiffs. duckboats. catboats and knockabouts, 350 pp., 127 illustrations. Cloth, $2.50: with 
a year’s subscription to Field and Stream, $4.0 
The American Hunting Dog The fetest and best book on the subject. 
Selecting and training bird dogs, hounds and special breeds, raising pupries, kennel building, 
diseases, Cloth, $2.50; with a year’s subscription to Field and Stream. $4.00 


‘ow to learn wing shooting and 
Cloth, $2.00; with a year’s 


ny. 
70 illustrations. 


252 pp.. 32 illustrations. 
hygiene, 





Send checks direct to FIELD AND STREAM, 25 West 45th St., New York City 





“HOOKZEM” 


The Latest Scientific 


Invention in Artificial Lures 


The first automatic weedless bait 
ever perfected has a unique and pe- 
culiar wiggle that attracts all 
fish. This Wobbler 
eight inches below 
in action, floats at 
keeps its upright position, 


A Weedless Wobbler At Last 


WEEDLESS, 
removes the principal 
the use of artificial bait. 


game 
travels about 
the surface when 


rest and always 


this feature 
objection to 


The hooks 


Absolutely 


are so concealed and guarded that 
pass 


the weeds directly over them. 








EVERY STRIKE A 





The moment the fish makes a strike 
the hooks automatically spring from 


their concealed position and are 
forced deep in the fish’s mouth. 

If your dealer cannot supply you, 
we will send direct. Price, One 
Dollar. 

Dealers: There will be a big demand 


for AUTOMATIC WOBBLERS this 


season. See that you are supplied. 


HOOKZEM BAIT CO. 
3443 N. Harding Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





fm | that the chap is twenty-four inches long. 





If so, he weighs at least five pounds. I 

|hope to induce him to take a fly again, 
but it is very doubtful if I will bring 
|}him to net. For he must be played in a 
| fierce — and with no smooth water 
| near. But the next time he takes hold 
| of the feathers, if he ever does again, I 
|shall try somehow to run downstream, 
thus keeping below the snoozer. But run- 
ning downstream in that surging current 
and over rocks as big as wheelbarrows 
}and in a considerable depth of water is 
| far easier to write about than to achieve. 
| 1 think I would pay a couple of dollars 
as entrance fee to the circus to sce an- 
other perform the stunt. 


\ ITHIN a couple of hundred yards 

of this haunt of a whale and of 
fishing difficulty the river churns in good- 
sized waves past the mouth of a tributary 
| brook. Below the mouth of the brook 
is another haunt for monsters. There 


Place for a Brown Snoozer 





XX is a Smoothish long Eddy, 

















a insist on the GENUINE 
HILDEBRANDT 
SPINNERS 


Fish See them at your dealers 









The John J. »). Hildebrandt Company 
Logansport Indiana 






FISHERMEN ! 
MYSTIC LEADERS HOLD EM 


Send one cent for book describing 
Spanish and Japanese method and 
Production, manufacture and uses of 
silkworm ‘gut.’ Also valuable in- 
formation about leaders and flies. 


> TACOMA GUN sTORs 
T 


acoma ashington 














rocks and trees on one side 

and heavy current on the other, 

the haunt of a Snoozer. 

"X is the position of the Fisherman. 


lis no .side eddy and no apparent hiding- 
place, yet doubtless there are shelving 
rocks at the bottom. Anyhow, many big 
fish have been taken here and just below 
| the mouth of the brook; and at the mouth 
of tributary brooks, if the water is of 
good depth and turbulent, is always a place 
for big browns. I have myself taken sev- 


eral fish of large size here. Again, the 
}current is so fierce that, unless the river 
|is low, you cannot wade across to the 


| opposite side. 

In this particular stretch of the Beaver- 
kill is not a single large rock with a watery 
cavern at its side. But under such rocks 
are generally the hiding-places for very 
large browns. To generalize as to the 
characteristics of the haunts of mammoth 
browns: Aside from the watery caverns 
just mentioned, where there is a side eddy, 
or a deep, rather smooth, side sluiceway 
|to a heavy main current, you can be fairly 
certain a large brown, possibly two, has 
or have a lurking-place. Also, at the very 
head of a big pool, but only if there is 
shelter of roots of trees or big rocks 


or a rocky ledge, again a big brown, and 
during daylight, is generally at home. And 
at the turns of the river and at other 


places where the channel narrows into a 
| heavy sluice-like rush of water, generally 


impossible to wade, there you should be 
prepared for a monster. And if in such 
places he takes your fly, do try to keep 


below him, difficult as that may be. 
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WHERE FISH COME UP TO 
GRAZE LIKE CATTLE 

T sounds fishy, During 

certain months of the summer the 
Snake River in southern Idaho is so 
crowded with squawfish, chubs, suckers 
and the like that they find it necessary 
to graze on the grass alongside the stream 
if they are to escape starvation, or maybe 
they do it from choice. 

I discovered this fact while camping on 
the Snake River in that part of the coun- 
try in July and August. I went fishing 
and could catch these fish, weighing from 
two to five pounds, just about as fast as 
I could pull them from the water, rebait 
my hook and make another cast. They 
seemed so hungry that I became curious 
to know what they were eating. An ex- 
amination of the contents of the stomachs 
of several revealed many small wads of 
green grass. 

Then I lay’ quietly in wait to see how 
they did it. They would swim up to the 
edge of the stream where the long grass 
was dangling in the. current, grasp several 
long strands of it in their mouths, tear 
it loose and swim away with it. 

I have fished in many Western streams, 
for I have built my campfire from Can- 
ada to Old Mexico, but that was the first 
and only place I ever saw fish come up 
to graze. 


but it is true. 


Geo. W. ZENT. 





A FULL LEATHER WADING RIG 
RY BBER boots with the kind of soles 


generally used for rubber boots are 

all right for wading rigs for sandy-bot- 
tomed streams, but where there are many 
rocks a fellow in ordinary rubber boots 
sits down with an ease not at all frequent 
at the movies. Rubber boots with leather 
soles that will hold hobnails are on the 
market, and these, when a good fit can be 
had and when not too heavy, are excellent 
in many ways. They have the disadvan- 
tage, however, that the tops are tender 
and will not safely negotiate barbed wire. 
In parts of the country this is a valid ob- 
jection, and a fisherman who visited the 
Catskill region ripped badly a brand new 
pair of expensive boots the very first eve- 
ning, when he took a shortcut in the dusk 
toward his boarding house and stumbled 
into a tangle of old wire. The same ob- 
jection holds with mackintosh leggins and 
the ordinary hobnailed wading-shoe rig. 
There are other inconveniences with the 
latter leg armor. The feet of the mackin- 
toshes seldom fit, and a thin-footed man 
can no more expect a fit in mackintoshes 
than if the stockings were designed for 
an elephant. Then, too, the rig is clumsy, 
heavy and complicated to put on and pull 
off. Your feet are encased in heavy shoes, 


in an outer pair of quarter-inch thick 
socks, in a rubber-lined and badly-fitting 
midsection, and an inner pair of stout 
stockings. 


Yet in all this mass of stuff ‘a stream 
fisherman must needs at times tramp for 
miles over a dusty country road or along 

rocky trail. Sometimes he must even 
cross a high ridge through bushes and 
rocks, wearing a footwear little less cum- 
bersome than that of a deep-sea diver. At 
night, when worn with his fishing, remov- 
ing the rig is like removing the armor 
from an ancient knight. A stream fisher- 
man ought to employ a foot valet or re- 
tain a subservient vassal. Besides all this, 
mackintoshes delight in developing leaks, 
leaks in places where it takes keen detec- 
tive ability to discover them. Your Sun- 
days, if you don’t fish on Sundays, are 
devoted to hunting leaks and us'ng smelly 

















rubber cement. Dry feet are purchased 
with a brand of vigilance unknown even 
to the sons of true liberty. A tenth of 
the pz atching effort necessary for the life- 
time of a pair of waders would, if profit- 
ibly directed, purchase many autos. 

From a celebrated brother of the angler 
we have a hint which if somebody is en- 
terprising enough to profit by it may bring 
us relief. To quote from that Scottish 
master of fishing and poesy, Stoddard: “I 
am not partial to wares fabricated of such 
slender material (India rubber) and pre- 
fer a sturdy, workman-like pair of leg- 
defenders, such as is worn by the Berwick 
fishermen and those of our _ principal 
salmon rivers. There is no necessity, 
however, that wading boots of this de- 
scription, to last well, and answer all the 
purposes of the angler, should be nearly so 
coarse and heavy as those manufactured 
to resist damage from salt-water and in- 
cessant usage. They ought not, in fact, to 
weigh more, when properly ironed, than 
eight or nine pounds. To maintain leath- 
ern wading boots in good order, it is nec- 
essary they should be used every now and 
then, or filled with water and allowed to 
stand an hour or two in this condition. 
The leather also ought to be kept soft and 
pliant, for which purpose I recommend 
the use of the following mixture—the ma- 
terials named to be melted together over a 
slow fire and applied, when cool, by means 
of a paint-brush or rag, to the surface: 

“One pine of neat’s-foot oil, two ounces 
of turpentine, two ounces of yellow wax, 
one ounce of Burgundy pitch.” 

Now, so far as can be learned, no 
American tackle house seems to have 
placed upon the market full leather water- 
proof wading boots (hip boots). Yet back 
in mountain districts you can find leather 
boots, sold at backwoods stores, that come 
up nearly to the knee, and if properly 
greased will keep out water indefinitely. 
Up on the Neversink River the writer of 
this saw a mountaineer who was engaged 
in repairing the abutment of a bridge, and 
in water nearly to the tops of his boots. 
He had been thus working in water for 
several hours and examination proved that 
his feet were dry. He bought his boots 
at a country store and kept them well 
greased with beef suet mixed with bees- 
wax. It would only be necessary to add 
tops which come to the thigh to make the 
rig into a wading rig such as Stoddart 
owned. 

Of course, leather wading boots that 
would come to the top of the leg would 
be expensive—very expensive. But the 
ordinary complicated wading rig of costly 
wading shoes and more costly mackintosh 
leggings is also very expensive. And if 
a manufacturer would put upon the 
American market waterproof hip wading 
boots there are plenty of fishermen who 
would buy the rig, no matter what it cost. 

The advantage of the boots Stoddard 
suggests are many. Barbed wire could be 
grinned at; Sundays could be given to 
meditation; with the tops of the boots 
rolled down to the knee, the fisherman 
could climb mountains without more dis- 
comfort than the woodsman has in his 
back-country boots; new soles could be 
had when the first wore out; there would 
be no rubber between the sweating legs 
and outdoors; only one pair of socks 
would be worn; the boots could be pulled 
on and slipped off in a moment; properly 
greased they would always be pliable and 
comfortable; and, finally, a first-class pair 
of all-leather wading boots would last for 
years almost without number. 

Please, please Mister Footgear Manu- 
facturer, read this carefully and place 
upon the market a satisfactory all-leather 
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CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


= FOR THE SPORTSMAN == 
FINE TROUT and BASS FLIES 


All Standard Patterns Furnished. Sizes 14-12-10-8-6-4 











ENGLISH PATTERN SCOTCH PATTERN 





QUILL FLIES “1 DOUBLE WING FLIES 
ponqeetinan UPRIGHT DIVIDED WING FLIES £0.86 denn 
For Dry or Wet Use $2.75 Dozen 





DRAGON iy Indestructible 
FLIES \ | Gauze Wings 
Sizes 2 and 6 |} Quill Body 





Special Dry Flies E i i 
P $3.00 cen Price Each . - + 50cents vod Setnner Vilas 


Made in Stevens Point, Wisconsin, the Home of the Best Fly Makers in the World. 
—_——- ———— _ We supply Anything in Artificial Flies === 


KREMBS HARDWARE TACKLE DEPARTMENT 


STEVENS POINT WISCONSIN 




















DECOYS MUST BE “LIVER than the LIVE ONES” 


Ducks have keen sight. They are quick to detect a clumsy 
decoy. Take your own case. It would be a mighty life-like 
clothing dummy to fool you into shaking hands with it. 
scare-crow would never do In scutpping for your next trip 
be sure you get MASON’S DECOYS, the kind that look 
“liver than the ‘live ones.’ ’’ Pe ~ a in shape and coloration. 
All species At all good dealers. Send today for interest- 
ing booklet 


“PREMIER” MALTA RD Een Oe Patent Office  MASON’S DECOY FACTORY, 593 Milford St., Detroit, Mich. 


If You Haven’t Read— 


“The Call of the Surf” 























By and 
Van Campen Frank Stick 
Heilner 














—You’ve Missed Something! 


A Necessary Addition to Your Outdoor Library 


The Book on Surf Fishing 
Single Copies - - $3.00 Ft oie) 25 W.45th Street 








rriie ten" $4.25 SPEREAM New York City 























Breaking Water! 


Dris- 
et hy aed 


Reproduced from J. 
cole’s famous oil 
“Breaking Water.” 

An attractive little picture re- 
produced in the exact coloring of 
this famous oil painting, size 
5'44x7™M inches, wilk be mailed, 
postage prepaid, on redeipt of 25 
cents, as long as the limited sup- 
ply lasts, or sent free with a four 
months’ trial subscription for $1.00. 

Fretp AND STREAM, 
25 West 45th St., New York City. 





TO SPORTSMEN 


WHO WANT 


Moving Pictures Taken 


of their fishing and hunt- 
ing trips FIELD AND 
STREAM has at its com- 
mand the best out-door 
camera and camera men 
for such work—men 
trained in taking our own 
sporting films. We will 
be glad to correspond 
with you in regard to it 
if you want such pictures 
taken. 


Motion Picture Department 


F°re, LD 
STR 


25 WEST 45th ST. 
NEW YORK 








| length of end of gut is left. 
| drawn gut or fine 


| AND STREAM. 


wading boot. If you do this there is one 
chap who would pawn his ticker and sell 
his only Liberty Bond, if in no other way 
could he buy a pair. 





EYED FLY KNOTS 
By Ladd Plumley 

OF a surety the rock-encompassed trail 

of the modern fly fisherman is also 
paved with difficulties. Time was when he 
sloshed carelessly down stream, casting 
before him three big flies, which had been 
looped easily into a stout leader. Leaving 
aside such trials as wading precariously 
| against the current, where sharpened rocks 
present their most wicked angles down- 
ward, the modern flyman, if the years of 
glasses are upon him, must haggle his 
| vision with injecting threadlike gut into 
needle eyes. 

Even when he masters turtle knot, jam, 
double jam, what you please, his knot 
troubles are not complete. Of a verity 
they are only born. Presently he will 
raise a “snoozer” and, weakened by con- 
stant flicking back and forth in the air 
(and in drying a fly you dry its gut har- 
ness as well), the “snoozer” plucks off the 
fly as if it were a cherry and he a cherry- 
tree boy. 

The angler retires to the pretended 
shade of the shore willows and there la- 
ments loudly. Then, fishing hope being of 
that peculiar breed which is exhaustless, 
he pulls out his glasses and fly box and 
again absorbs himself in the eye-agile task 
of threading a needle-eye, choosing this 
time a different brand of knot, if his knot 
repertory is equal to it, and once more 


braves knotty defeat. 


wi fairly stout gut any of the 
knots illustrated in tackle catalogs 
are safe, even the single jam knot, pro- 
vided that when tying the latter a suitable 
But when 
“point” natural gut is 
employed, no knot yet devised by the mind 
of man’‘is a secure fastening for the 
modern eyed fly. The nearest approach to 
security is found possibly in what is 
known as the “Wemyss Knot.” This knot 
is fully illustrated and described in “Out- 
doorsman’s Handbook,” published by Fretp 
It has many advantages, 
among these being that the end of the gut 


| lies against the wire of the hook, and in 
| this position is inconspicuous and can thus 


be left fairly long, thus adding to the se- 
curity of the fastening. But the Wemyss 
Knot is complicated to tie and very easily 
forgotten. 


ERE is an opportunity for the inven- 

tive faculties of American fly fisher- 
men. It would seem as if there must be 
some knot yet unborn that combines se- 
curity with simplicity and that will not 
make the connection of fly with fine gut 
a deceit, a delusion and an occasion for 


| tears. 


An ingenious fisherman suggests tying 


|in at the end of a fine leader two inches 


or so of fairly strong gut, this to be of a 
different color than the rest of the leader, 
so as to present to the eye a lack of con- 
tinuity. In this way no doubt strength of 
knot is obtained, but for myself I should 
hate to make the termination of a fine 
leader the most conspicuous portion. 

Brother fishermen, this winter get on 
the knot job and send in to us the results 
of your researches. Somebody has a 
chance to gain everlasting angling fame, 
and it seems impossible that the knot re- 
sources of our mighty nation are ex- 
hausted. 
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A CORRECTED LIST OF WIN- 
NERS IN OUR 1920 PRIZE FISH- 
ING CONTEST 


Brown Trout 


First Prize—Weight, 7 lbs.; length, 27” ; 
girth, 1344”. Caught by Wm. A. Caine. 
Rod, Montague; reel, Rochester; line, 
White Bros.; bait, No. 4 Professor. 

Second Prize—Weight, 6 Ibs. 8 oz.; 
length, 20”; girth, 12%”. Caught by 
Harry N. Ingraham. Rod, Lance Wood; 
reel, Carlton; line, Aladdin; bait, No. 6 
Bucktail fly. 

Third Prize—Weight, 6 Ibs. 2% oz.; 
length, 26”; girth, 12%”. Caught by 
T. O. C. Plunkett. Rod, Steel fly; reel, 
Meisselbach; line, Kingfisher; bait, No. 
12 Black Gnat fly. 

Fourth Prize—Weight, 4 lbs. 6% oz.; 
length, 24”; girth, 12”. Caught by M. E. 
Sherburne. Rod, Divine; reel, Martin; 
line, Kingfisher; bait, No. 12 fly. 

Fifth Prize—Weight, 2 lbs. 12 oz.; 
length, 1734” girth, 12”. Caught by Mor- 
ton C. Fitch. Rod, Conroy; reel, vom 
Hofe; line, Conroy; bait, fly. 


Brook Trout 


First Prize—Weight, 7 lbs.; length, 24” ; 
girth, 1434”. Caught by Mrs. John 
Bunker. Rod, Leonard; reel, Bumiller; 
line, fly; bait, No. 2 flies. 

Second Prize—Weight, 
length, 23”; girth, 1334”. Caught by J. C. 
Dougherty. Rod, Durne; reel, Koernic; 
line, Natchang; bait, March Brown No. 8. 

Third Prize—Weight, 4 Ibs. 10 oz.; 
length, 2114”; girth, 13”. Caught by 
Stanley Davidson. Rod, Utica; reel, 
Hardy “Uniqua”; line, Shakespeare; bait, 
Bucktail fly. 

Fourth Prize—Weight, 3 lbs. 8 oz.; 
length, 1914”; girth, 1114”. Caught by 
Dr. A. W. Anderson. Rod, Fly; reel, 
Meisselbach; line, Kingfisher; bait, fly. 

Fifth Prize—Weight, 3 lbs. 6 ozs.; 
length, 18”; girth, 11”. Caught by Wm. 
A. Mick. Rod, Thomas; reel, Martin; 
line, Halford; bait, No. 10 Professor fly. 

Sixth Prize—Weight, 3 lIbs.; length, 
18”; girth, 1134”. Caught by C. J. Hoover. 
Rod, Sampson; reel, Shakespeare; line, 


5 lbs. 4 02z.; 


Heddon; bait, fly. 
Seventh Prize—Weight, 2 lbs. 4 oz.; 
length, 17%”; girth, 10%”. Caught by 


William Ware. Rod, Taylor; reel, Meis- 
selbach; line, Jamison; bait, fly. 
Eighth Prize—Weight, 2 lIbs.; length, 


1714"; girth, 10”. Caught by Wm. G. 
Gemmel. Rod, Divine; reel, Rainbow; 
line, Kingfisher; bait, Dun. 

Ninth Prize—Weight, 2 lbs.; length, 
17”; girth, 9”. Caught by Fred A. Nan- 
steel. Rod, Shakespeare; reel, Martin; 


line, Kingfisher; bait, fly. 





CARP AND PIKE 


HE voracious pickerel, native to the 

streams of northern Nebraska, grad- 
ually is solving the problem of driving 
the German carp from the game fish 
streams and lakes of the State, a problem 
that has worried and bothered the Fish 
and Game Department for a number of 
years. The carp introduced in this coun- 
try years ago as a supposed solution of 
the food problem, within the last ten or 
twelve years practically has exterminated 
the game fish from the streams and lakes 
in which it has gained a residence by eat- 
ing or disturbing the spawn. But the 
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pickerel is the one fish that has refused to 
go and now he 1s discernibly gaining, 
while, according to fishermen and sports- 
men, the carp is decreasing. 

The pickerel, noted for his tendency 
for preying upon the minnows of other 
fish, gradually has acquired a taste even 
for the young carp and he doesn’t care 
much what size they are as long as he 
can swallow them, and as the young carp 
are not as agile as the young of the bass, 
trout, perch and pike, or even the lowly 
catfish, he now devotes most of his time 
to hunting for carp minnows. High 
waters and floods the last few years have 
caused the streams and lakes of northern 
Nebraska to overflow and stock and re- 
stock the streams and lakes from which 
the seiners practically had cleaned out the 
pickerel and now the streams all are alive 
with young pickerel. Hardly a minnow 
seine is pulled but what two-thirds of the 
catch are young pickerel, which now 
promptly are dumped back by the anglers 
either into the water from which they 
are taken or into some other stream or 
pond where the carp abounds. This prac- 
tice is having a noticeable effect, for there 
is no question that the carp immediately 
begins to decline when pickerel in quan- 
tittes gain a foothold in his waters. Carp 
hunts, in which fishermen used to choose 
sides and go on fishing expeditions, 
fishing entirely for carp, the losing side 
paying for the following banquet, for- 
merly of frequent occurrence, now are 
rarely held since it is known that the 
pickerel is doing the work. As the carp 
is disappearing the bass is on the increase, 
as is the perch, for neither is easily van- 
quished by the pickerel, and within a few 
years the Elkhorn, its tributaries and the 
tributaries of the Niobrara are going to 
be as well stocked with the game fish as 
they were in the pioneer days. The lakes 
and streams of Holt County, particularly 
the bayous off the Elkhorn, are conceded 
by the State Fish and Game Department 
to be the best breeding places of the 
State for pickerel, and for a number of 
years the native pickerel grounds have 
been drawn upon to restock the streams 
of other sections of the State. It is be- 
lieved that if the artificial propagation of 
pickerel were undertaken by the depart- 
ment and the pickerel generally intro- 
duced, the carp problem would solve itself. 

L. C. PETErs. 








Tue Ipyt. of THE SpLir BAMsoo. By 
Dr. George Parker Holden. Published by 
The Stewart & Kidd Company, Cincin- 
nati, ‘Ohio. 

A book dealing with the construction of 
the split bamboo rod combining knowl- 
edge and enjoyment in a _ way that 
is seldom found in technical books. Some 
of the chapters that help to make the 
book an interesting’ edition are: The Joys 
of Angling, Equipment, the series of 
chapters on Rod Making and the very 
splendid one by Mr. Edwin T. Whiffen 
on Cultivating Silkworm Gut At Home. 
The book is profusely illustrated and has 
@ fund of very worth-while information. 
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KNICKERBOCKER FISHING TACKLE KIT 


Carries a Complete 


Tackle Outfit 


A PLACE FOR 
EVERYTHING 


= EVERYTHING IN ITS 
PLACE 






Brown Cowhide Leather 


Aluminum Trays 


Ask your dealer or address 


KNICKERBOCKER CASE CO. 


MANUFACTURERS 
226 No. CLINTON STREET CHICAGO, ILL. 











pee | [q Me, Western Cousin of 
SCHNOTERS 
USPENSORIFS 
__——— 


Comtect 7 


“@ for; Relief 
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THE MAIER pire 


The spiral, inside the regula- 
tion length stem, forms 18 
inches of cooling, purifying 
smoke passage. During its long 
journey from the bowl to your lips 
the smoke leaves its heat and mois- 
ture in the spiral. It is the work of 
a second to remove the spiral. A 
shake or a wipe frees it from any 
‘goo’’ it has collected. The Maier’s 
aluminum lined stem cannot absorb 

‘juices.”” The finest 
quality of briar, in all 
popular shapes. You 
will find the Maier an 
easy drawing, cooler, 
drier, sweeter, milder, 
cleaner edition of your 
own “ pet pipe. 


The Maier Pee Co., Inc , Charlestown, Md. 










Health 


Perfect in all details. At your druggist or 
sent direct for $1.00. Accept no substitutes. 
Booklet of Other Styles 
upon Request 
J. C. SCHNOTER CO. 
Midland Park, (Dept. X) New Jersey 























30 Days’ Trial BE WELL AND KEEP WELL 30 Days’ Trial 


THE ROCHE ELECTRIC HYGIENIC MACHINE 


F : HELPS NATURE IN HER FIGHT AGAINST 
Look Like This at 50 DISEASES AND PA Don’t Be a Dead One at 50 





it Increases blood cir + st gth an 
soothes the nerves. Grings sleep to the sleepless 


THE VIGOROUS MAN OR WOMAN IS LEADER OF ALL 


You cannot realize the benefits derived from this machine 
except you try it. One treatment will convince you of its 
extraordinary qualities. If you are suffering from paralysis, 
locomotor ataxia, vertigo, apoplexy, neuritis, rheumatism, 
lumbago, gout, hardening of the arteries or high blood pres- 
sure, be sure to investigate this machine. For it wards off 
and overcomes such ailments Takes the place of exercise and 
hand manipulation. Gives your muscles firm elasticity. Be 
neither fat nor thin. 


NORMALIZE YOUR WEIGHT 


Do you realize what this machine means to one wanting 
in vital strength, or suffering from general weakness, nervous 
debility, insomnia, constipation, headaches or pains through 
the back and limbs? It is the only treatment for prostatic 


Veitlt) Gaia = trouble or varicose 


Remember our machines are not vibrators, but a genuine 

health-helping, life-prolonging apparatus. As electri-§ 

cal manufacturers we build high-frequency machines 

of special design, including our new combination ma- 

chine, ‘‘High-Ray,” or, in other words, ‘Violet Ray,’’ 

which is operated from ss, or —- —— 

and two No. 6 dry cells furnish the pulsorating anc 

atomical vibration. We know that we have overcome the invented and Patented by 
possib:lity of accidents through short circuit which so rof. J. B. Roche 
commonly happens in cheap and inferior machines. 

Our machine should be in every home. Write for our trial offer and testimo- 
nials. ~~ bo on men and women who want to become healthy, vigorous and effi- 
cient. 

ROCHE ME LECTRIC MACHINE CO., Dept. F.S.. GRAND RAPIDS, MICH., U.S.A. 





C: teh Fish, oe ws on'%e Oz 
-bearing animais 
a fuiargonumbers withthe | Send for WITH BUCKTAIZ 


SS ee ed ‘Steel Wire Trap. It) Circular of other Lures and Pork 


fiy-trap catches flies. Made in 

i . Write f « 

Herpes a tok GonerPnvepmectse apateas | Rind Strips « A J, FOSS- 
d.F. Gregory, Dept, 202, Lebanon,Mo. | 1712 COLUMBUS RD. . 








BRILLIANT 


24 inch Bull « E 
rb adjustment under head 
strap, 18 vear reputation. 


Hunting Lamp 


The Carbide 

SEARCH LIGHT for 

Hunting, Trapping, Camping, etc, 
The only lamp of its kind with 344 inch lens for spread light, 
ye for concentrating, special cooled head piece, 
jece, rotating connection to head 
y f your dealer cannot supply you 
send $11.50 for double lens or $10.25 for single lens type and 
we will pay postage to destination. 
Catalog free on request 


Most Powerful 





























MADE FOR 
+? U.S. 


GOVERNMENT i 


"12 FULL LENGTH 


HIP BOOTS 


GUARANTEED FIRST QUALITY 


These $12.00 U.S. Army Hip 
Rubber Boots wer 


cellation of government orders 
Every boot is new and bears 
ficial stamy f the U.S. 
Gov't inspector Send now 
before it is too late. Why not 
ase mance Oy ee 

; pairs? NOW 

ONLY $5.50 a pair. 

Pay on arrival. You 

risk nothing. If you 


SEND } NO MONEY are not perte wed satis- 

j Ww re your 

Knee Rubber Boots $4. 75. Rubber Boot 

Show this wonderful offer to your friends. 
rite, or mail coupon, as you prefer. 

— ee ee 


‘EAST BOSTON MAIL ORDER HOUSE 


Tht at 
Socks, 45c 


5 Maverick Sa.. Dept. 22, East Boston, 28, Mass. 
Send U. 8. Gov aw Rubber Boots, C. 0. D. My money 
back if not satisfied 
8 NING. ....csccccccccescceccceececesesesess 


sleft by can- | 





Cree Common Sense 
Camp Stoves 





Forty-four Years the Best 


\ good gun brings half the pleasure 
of a duck season, a Cree Common Sense 
Camp Stove does the rest. 





See Your Dealer or Write Us 


|| D. W. CREE CAMP STOVE CO. 








GRIGGSVILLE, ILL. 








Every Camper Should Have One 


A Book of Practical Recipes 


hunting, or fishing—recipes that any man can un- 
Prepared by Eleanor Lee 
Wright for Auto Kamp Kook Kits, and obtained 
We will also include complete 
description and prices of Auto Kamp Kook 
Every camper needs one — the perfect 
Send for your cook book today. 


derstand and execute. 
only from us. 


Kits. 
camp stove. 


foruse when TWO BURNER KIT 


camping, Mode of heavy grossed otes} and 


gives steady blue flame—equipped 
with patent 
ump, ge 
Hg ndiment container. 
Fo ids like a suitcase with 
equipment insi 
Price 


complete, $17.50 


It’s Free, and you are not obligated in any way. 


Prentiss-Wabers 


Stove Co. 
56 Spring Street 


Wisconsin Rapids, Wis. 














TROUT FLIES 


| FROM THE EMERALD ISLE 


i] I ar 4 position to any quantity of 
Trout Flies for the Trade in America and 
Canada I can tie all the American and 
Canadian patterns or any pattern to 
order. These flies are not factored 
many aré “hey are all guaranteed 
are tied he re on the 

ediate and prompt attention given to 


special 
as 
Irish || 


so 


premises 


and particulars on application. 
solicited. | 


L. KEEGAN 
pecialist in Fly Tying) 


| 9g 
l 3 INNS QUAY, DUBLIN, IRELAND || 


: 
A trial 








ARMY & NAVY GOODS SALE 


New and perfect merchandise only. Large 
stock always on hand at remarkably low prices 
Army Field Shoes 
Army Hip Rubber Boots 
Army Cashmere Sox 35c pr. 3 for 1. 00 


Army All Weel 0 D. Shirts 5.75 
Army Wool Sox, Khaki 1.00 pr. 
Army Blankets, all wool 8.00ea. 
Army Officers style, Raincoats 10.50 
Navy Pea Jacket . 17.50 
NavySor .. . .75 pr. 
Navy Sweater . 5.50ea. 


Navy Watch Cap. . -_ 1.25ea. 
and hundreds of other useful articles. 


Send 6c. for catalog No. 25 
ARMY & NAVY EQUIPMENT CO. 
37 W. 125th St. New York City 

















Light, 





carry by hand; 
than wood; us 
First Prize at Chiesgo and St a. World’s Fairs. We fit our 


“el Harrison St, Kalamazeo Mich, 


boats for Outboard } 


KING FOLDING CANVAS BOAT CO. 


Folding, Puncture-Proof Canvas Boats 


easy to handle, no leaks or repairs; check as baggage, 
rr for family; all sizes; non-sinkable; stron 
ed U. and Foreign Governments. Awar 


Motors. Catalo 
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(Continued from page 91é 
TALES OF AN ISLAND CAMP 
By Charles B Morss 


by the shooting. soon put in an appear- 
ance, coming down into the basin from 
ahead. He had jumped a cock just as he 
was descending the slope, but had failed 
to connect, and had the bird marked well, 
he thought, out in the center of the arena. 

I explained briefly the situation as it 
appeared to me, and we agreed it best to 
together, working out the sides of 
the basin and gradually gravitating toward 
the heart of the circle. 


The place, it ap- 
peared, was as new to my companion as 
to me, for, inveterate rover though he 


was, he had never chanced to come upon 
it or set foot in it before. I have seen 
few stretches of cover better adapted to 
late-flighting cock than we now found our- 
selves in. Thickly mixed birch, young 
maple and moose elder, with a heavy 
sprinkling of young white-pine thickets, 
through which wound seepin trickles 
from tiny springheads. 

We had progressed but a short distance 
when the vibrant, pulsing wingbeats of a 
woodcock sounded, and through a haze of 
saw the bird lift ahead of my 
companion and second later a puff of 
feathers take the place of where the bird 
had been, while remarks of a decidedly 
brimstone character followed the report 
f the gun. He had let the bird down into 
the top of the only sizable birch at all 
handy, much too large to shake and a 
mean one to climb, but as it was a wood- 
cock that hung in the balance, with many 
a grunt he swarmed up the trunk with all 
the ardor of a bird’s-nesting youth and 
plucked the cock from his last resting- 
place. 

Though we had no dog with us, and 
scarcely needed one, a circumstance now 
occurred where the pre sence of one would 
have been highly gratifying to the extent 
of satisfying our curiosity at least. 


N approaching a clump of savins a lusty 

cock went wickering out, turned sharply 
in an open space cre the gun could be 
brought to bear and, hugging the cover 
closely, slipped behind the low-hung sprays 
of a pine just as the charge, a bit late, 
shaved off a pine tassel, a foot behind, that 
a lock of hair. This bird flew 
directly in to my companion, pitching, 
however, before he could shoot into a 
patch of thicket, which he deemed wise 
we should both close in on together. This 
we did, the bird rising closely and whipping 
abruptly back over our heads in an unex- 
pected manner. It was a fair, open chance 
it presented as we both whirled and shot 
as one, and out of the tiny feather cloud 
tumbled a crumpled cock if there ever was 
one. Plainly we saw it strike into a cer- 
tain maple of peculiar tint thirty yards 
away and drop limply to earth, enabling us 


|to mark with unerring precision the spot 





where it must have fallen down to a single 
square yard. Unquestionably the bird was 
dead before it reached the ground, and, 
equally without question, it was not caught 
in the slender, limbless sapling or any 
hole at the foot, since there was none 
And where that woodcock disappeared, so 
complete and absolutely, remains to this 
day as obscure as “the mystery of Gilgal.” 
Only a dog could have solved the riddle— 
and perhaps not then. 

We had started along and were still 
discussing the incident when, curiously 
enough, we were treated to another phase 
of woodcock vanishing, with which, 
however, I was this time familiar from 
previous acquaintance, though to my com- 
panion it was a new wrinkle, and com- 























pletely mystified him till he saw the point. 
\ cock rose smartly on his side, offering 
a fair chance, which he accepted, and to 
all appearances let the bird down neatly, 
which fell abruptly at the sound of the 
gun with an odd wing effort, much as 
does the chimney-swift when dropping 
from aloft into the narrow confines of 
its home of mortar and brick. Without 
stopping to reload, the old duck-shot made 
ifter his bird and when no farther away 
than four feet that woodcock bounced into 
air once more with a speed truly remark- 
able and betook himself southward as if 
on a journey long delayed, and I can yet 
see the look of astonishment on my 
friend’s grizzled visage as he sought to 
stay that vanishing bit of brown, snapping 
first his empty right, followed by the 
loaded left roaring vainly after. This 
peculiarity of cock dropping sharply at 
the gun’s report as if hit, when they are 
not, cannot be considered common, though 
we met with another instance of it on 
this same day. It is encountered just 
often enough, however, to indicate it 
one of the odd traits of the species 
What a rare afternoon we had of it, 
ranging up and down the sides and across 
the floor of this strange haunt of the birds 
that, indeed, proved a charmed circle of 
sport! Here, under the pines, in the shel- 
tering fern-fronds, along the trickles, in 
dense thickets, we found them. Wheeling, 
careening, twisting like wind-blown leaves 
Fall, they whistled and twittered up- 
ward through the bare twigs and branches, 
perfect dream-pictures of the woods. 


as 


of 


i? is nice to have had one’s fling at a 
good thing even in a time that is gone 
never to return. How long these birds 
had béen thus lingering here in this pro- 
tected spot we could not be sure, but pre- 
sumably, from the appearance of the 
chalkings, for a few days at least, fattening 
for the long hop off to the South. 
Whether they would have remained an- 
other night under the prevailing conditions 
doubtful. But on this day and hour 
they were there—and so were we. Both 
my companion and myself were graduates 
of the catbrier swamps and tangles of 
New Rnainad. quite at home in such cover 
and shooting in good form at the time, 
and, of the fully fifty-odd birds started 
that day, we had stopped upward of two- 
thirds. 

How the rich glory of Fall sunsets and 
all the colorful pageant of the Autumnal 
woods seemed reflected in the full plumage 
of that bag of birds. I had never seen 
its equal up to that time, nor shall I ever 
again, for it was larger than prudence or 
propriety would sanction or deem permis- 
sible to-day. 

We though: it all over when, late in the 
day, we found ourselves on a bit of level 
going at the bottom of the basin and were 
heading out for the ascent over the south- 
ern edge, but we were to have one more 
shot in this stronghold of the birds, not 
unmixed with comedy and at the risk of 
taxing the reader’s credulity, as it cer- 
tainly would have mine had I not been 
“among those present,” I must tell it. 

Here, under the somewhat shaded por- 
tion of the rise at this end, the effect of 
a low-swinging sun hardly made itself 
felt during the day, and a light film of 
snow still lay soft and tacky, and one 
could trace the course of the rills through 
the sloping thickets where their moist 
breath had bared the dun leaf-mold along 
crooked runnels. 


is 


HILE still separated a little, Beardsly 
suddenly gave vent to a signaling 
whistle, and on going over it was to find 
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that worthy gazing intently at an imprint 
in the snow and its appearance was such 
as caused me to stare fixedly also. It was 
as if one of the great woodcock of heroic 
size that flourished in prehistoric time had 
just passed that way, for the tracing was 
identical, though in greatly magnified 
shape, with the woodcock’s imprint we 
had seen so many of during the after- 
noon around the snow-bordered spring- 
heads. 

“What do you make of that, Beardsly ?” 
I queried. G 

“Durned if I know,” was the puzzled 
rejoinder, as he pulled out, as was his 
went in perplexing moments, a piece of 
Black Eagle plug to bite therefrom a 
sizable quid, and adding, “It sure’s got me 
buffaloed.” 

The track, evidently so fresh that its 
warmth had melted the thin veil of snow 
that here sprinkled the leaves, stood out 
in clear silhouette as it traveled the fallen 
foliage and lead straight into a patch of 
bogbrier and hazelbrush. This fact gave 
Beardsly an idea. “Stick here, en I'll ring 
it,” said he. “En if it don’t show up 
tother side, I'll shashay through ter you 
en see what comes out.” He finally com- 
pleted the circuit, only to announce from 
the other side of the patch, a gunshot 
across, that as nothing led out, whatever 
it was must still be in the brush, and in 
criss-cross fashion he began working 
through the hazel patch. Neither of us 
was hardly prepared for what followed. 


HE had penetrated but a short distance 
when, with hoarse croz iking and clat- 
te ring wing, a feathered apparition in glis- 
ening maroon and iridescent green cleared 
the bushes out of range for me, 
erally on the end of B 
flew level and strong and looked as “big 
as er barn,” he afterward confided, but 
sight of it so astonished him as to throw 
him off completely on his first barrel, 
though he pulled himself together in time 
to salt it handsomely enough with his 
second charge. “May I be drawn and 
quartered,” he ejaculated as I came up, 
‘Sf we ain’t gone and trimmed Comeau’s 
fancy rooster!” 

There could be no doubting the fact, 
for there at our fect, fast succumbing 
to the effects of the chilled 8’s, weltered 
an uncommonly large and beautiful duck- 
wing gamecock. One could understand 
how the feathered fighter might have man- 
aged so long for his wild forage, but I 
marvel still at this bird eluding, as he 
had, the natural enemies that swarmed 
about him. For owl and hawk were there 
and fox, weasel and skunk pussyfooted 
the moonlit trails by night, to say noth- 
ing of the bay lynx, whose footprints we 
had noted during the day. 

Memorable and ludicrous to a degree 
was the glare of instantaneous amazement 
that shot from the eyes of the dum- 
founded Pierre when, later, we tossed upon 
his cabin table his late lamented and 
doughty champion, flanked by our dona- 
tion of a half dozen cock. “Yer see, 
Perry,” observed the diplomatic Beardsly, 
extenuatingly, “we war out shootin’ wood- 
cocks, an this dadburned rooster war a 
woodcock uf sorts, now waren’t he?” 
Which was true enough in a way, and 
with promise to be up on the Sabbath for 
a dinner, the piece de résistance of which 
would be Old Spurrs himself, we set off 
down the water-lane for camp, as teal 
came buzzing out of the west and silent 
lines of black duck drifted down through 
the dusk into the beds of rice. All around 
us in this world which might seem lonely 
to some was the settling down for the 
night by the unseen wild life. 





but lit- | 
eardsly’s gun. It | 
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CATCHING FLORIDA BABY 
TUNA 


By William Barber Haynes 


I had a clear view of the fish, 
could not even guess its species. 

The second morning found us almost 
out of sight of land, following the edge 
of the Gulf Stream south, and hardly 
had we started when I saw a gleam of 
silver soar high in the air as a striking 
kingfish to Hop’s bait and cleared 
the water fully fifteen feet. 


but 


rose 


ILL swung the “Gypsy Queen” about, 

and we circled the school of kingfish 
several times, and, when we finally left 
the spot, we took with us ten of these 
fish; the smallest of them was 
feet long. 

On south we went, catching 
of fish. The sea was quiet, and, 
ideal weather, we covered mile 

Finally Bill bade us look 
anything that looks familiar? 
\nd there, staring us in the face, was 
the broad, blunt nose of the 4-H reef. 

It was there to the extent of five acres, 


over three 
a variety 
in this 
after mile. 
around. “See 

* he queried. 


more or less, this little-fished reef, and 
the little waves rippled over it in the 
strong sunshine invitingly. 


hasn't been a boat over 
it for a month,” said Bill, as he threw out 
the clutch and let the launch drift, while 
Hop fought down a bonita. “Remember 
where that bank of tree coral lies near 
the point, and don’t let your fish run 
there if you can help it,” and Bill, who 
had started for the reef, again yanked out 
the clutch, as I struck viciously at a 
barracuda that went ten feet clear of 
the water when he felt the bite of the 
steel. 

“Tf we end up with a big amberjack 
apiece this will be one of the best days 
we have ever fished this coast,” and Hop, 
30 saying, hooked another barracuda. 


No: a person who has fished the Hen 
4 and Chickens and forty other reefs 
Alligator Light to Miami, and de- 
not less than the 
might be excused for wanting to 
even if it disappointed ever so 
many barracuda that were ready to halt 
our progress. 

But it seemed we could get no closer; 
as soon as we would start for it a strike 
on one of the lines would necessitate 
throwing out the clutch and the launch 
would drift away from it. 

For two hours we were close to the 
goal, while we were held up by a constant 
stream of striking bonita, mackerel and 
barracuda. 

The sun drew over into the west and 
great reef seemed to beckon to us, 
bottle green in its coral reaches and scrof- 
ulous in purple splotches. 

Then we deliberately re eled in and re- 
fused to put in again until we had reached 
the reef. 

In that 


“Bet you there 


is 


way we soon arrived. The 


| first circle over it drew a school of amber- 


| jack. 


the pair 


Hop and I each hooked one; 
hundred 


would have weighed about one 
pounds 


AVE you ever caught one of these 
great fighters? I will tell you that 


la few of them will wear you to physical 





exhaustion, and these two fish were enough 
| to finish us, as well as a great day of sport. 

At the finish Bill Hatch scratched the 
letter “H” lightly into their sides and 
released them alive. 
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Then we ran close in and anchored 
down for the night. 

In the morning Bill asked us if we 
could stand more of the amberjack. 
“You've been howling for big amberjack,” 
he laughed. 

The first circle over the old familiar 
reef brought strikes from the amberjack. 

For two solid hours we stayed with the 
school of big fighters and caught six am- 
berjack that would have weighed 300 
pounds; some of them would have gone 
sixty-five pounds, according to Bill. 


\ JE simply wore ourselves out, and it 

was the same endless task, a strike 
from the quarry, then a scream from the 
reel as the line slid off for the long rush, 
then the same weary pump, pump, pump, 
until the fish was alongside in the course 
of a half hour or so. 

What did we do with so many? 

I'll tell you a little secret; we left them 
to mark the reef with. Every one of those 
big fish is probably alive and well and on 
the 4-H reef right now, and, on the side 
of each is a plain brand, the letter “H,” 
done into the skin with the point of a 
sharp fish-knife, so that he who runs may 
read that sportsmen chose to put them 
back, instead of bringing them to port, 
a starey-eyed, dried and bleached-out hor- 
ror, to lay on the dock and become an 
offense necessary to be towed out. 

“Let's get off to the south, it’s too hard 
work here,” gasped Hop, and I agreed 
with him, so we drew away from the big 
fellows. 

After catching several fine, large mack- 


erel, I had a heavy strike, and away, in 
a familiar long run, went the fish. 
“Hard luck,” groaned Hop. “They’ ve 


and I fought again a 


followed us up,” 


hard battle. 


ILL looked curiously over the side of 

the launch as the fish came into sight 
far below us, on his side, and working 
in a circle. 

“Fight him in, quick!” he yelled. “That 
isn’t an amberjack. It’s a tuna,” and I 
obeyed orders, hoping to win ahead of 
possible barracuda. 

This time I was lucky, 
was swung safely aboard. 

Then Bill swung out in the Gulf Stream 
in a great circle to get past the 4-H reef, 
and headed the launch back for her long 
run to Miami. Hop noticed the detour, 
grinned, and remarked, “There’s a reef we 
have traveled scores of miles to reach, 
and now we're afraid to go near it.” 


and my tuna 





(Continued from page 913) 
JOEL AND THE MARSH-BUCK 
By Archibald Rutledge 


OEL’S platform was in a stout scrub- 

pine that was growing on the line of 
the old rail fence that sagged its way de- 
crepitly along the darksome borders of 
the forest. The platform itself was of 
rough boards and was nailed insecurely to 
the tree some fifteen feet off the ground. 
I eyed it appraisingly. 

“Our roost,” said Joel. 

“That’s where we'll camp-meet with the 
mosquitoes, is it?” 

“That’s where. Let’s go up. Not long 
ago I saw a buck in the field here before 
this time in the evening. Now, you can’t 
chew or smoke or talk. And you really 
oughtn’t to fight those mosquitoes very 
rapid. We want to put the Maxim on the 
sound and motion business.” 

“All right,” I agreed as we began to 
clamber up the tree. “I have never, of 
course, seen a deer, but I understand that 
it is an animal having both eyes and ears.” 




















“You said a spoonful when you said 
‘ears’,” Joel commented. 


Soon we were seated on the platform, 
and I had a curious vacant feeling that 
there was nothing further for me to do 
than to sit there and let the mosquitoes 
bite me. But, in truth, there were not so 
many at this elevation; besides, there was 
beginning to creep over me that indefin- 
able thrill that a man feels when he is on 
a good deer stand. And if ever a place 
seemed a sure-shot one to me, it was this 
platform of Joel’s overlooking the potato 
patch and, beyond that, the lonely marsh- 
lands where dwelt the gentlemen for 
whose reception we were prepared. 

Sunrise and sundown are the two times 
of the day when a hunter is most likely 
to be afforded intimate glimpses of wild 
life; and I have therefore always loved 
to be out early and late. Those are the 
times to see things retiring into their day- 
time haunts or coming forth from them, 
and, usually, there is a naturalness about 
game at such times that one does not see 
in it at high noon when it is roused for 
flight. A man gets a chance to observe 
what I should call some of the refinement 
of motion, some of the delicacy of feed- 
ing, some of the grace and beauty of be- 
havior that characterize many forms of 
wild life when undisturbed. 


WILIGHT found us seated silently on 

the strange structure among the heavy 
branches of the burly young pine; twilight 
with its tints and glows and afterglows 
faded and left us there. Darkness fell 
over the wide sea marshes, the huge oaks 
surrounding Joel’s house and over the field 
that lay before us. With the darkness 
came the voices of ‘he night: the plaintive 
piping of the plover from the beaches, 
the human whistling of the curlews and 
willets; the weird intoning of the great 
horned owls in the deep forest behind us. 
Once I heard a fox bark raspingly. A 
mocking-bird, which is a singer full of 
song in October, gave a delirious burst 
of melody. Then a silence settled over 
the lone country. It was eerie and full 
of wonder. Suddenly I felt something 
brush my ear; at the same time a warning 
hand was laid gently on my arm. 

“T hear them coming,” said Joel’s voice 
in the faintest whisper. “Get your gun 
up pretty well now; shoot if you make 
one out; and don’t undershoot.” 

“T can shoot,’ I whispered back, “but 
who in blazes can see?” I can’t even see 
the ground. You do it.” 


HEN, even as I whispered, over the 
old fence, about thirty yards below us, 
I distinctly heard a deer come across. 
How in the world am I to describe a sound 
so faint, so floating, so characteristic of 
one of these elusive, shadowy creatures? 
A burly buck can give the leader of a bal- 
let an object-lesson in dainty dancing. I 
was sure I heard the buck jump over. I 
heard the soft swish as he landed gently 
in the tall brooms-edge bordering the fence. 
I strained my eyes for sight of the deer. 
But blank darkness filled my gaze. The 
stars were out, and when I elevated my 
sight I could distinguish the ragged out- 
line of the trees against the night sky. 
But the potato field was a reproduction 
of the Black Hole of Calcutta. I again 
intimated this fact to Joel. He leaned up 
against me. 
“T see one,” he said. 
“Shoot!” I urged. 
“Tt will have to be by dead reckoning.” 
“That won’t matter to me.’ 
I shall never forget my tingling feelings 
as the woodsman beside me raised his 
gun. I could barely distinguish the barrel 
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by the faint glinting of starlight upon it. 
I could hardly tell the direction in which 
it was pointing. A shape appeared to 
float into my vision; but as suddenly and 
as vaguely it vanished. Clearly, we were 
dealing with phantoms. But then I dis- 
tinctly heard some animals feeding almost 
beneath our stand. I heard the soft champ- 
ing of succulent leaves and stems; I 
heard the impatient stamping of browsing 
deer. My personal experience with phan- 
toms is limited; but I am sure that they 
do not feed in so material a fashion. 
Eagerly, yearningly, I tried to make them 
out. And while I thus struggled mentally 
and physically to bring the objects into 
my vision, Joel’s gun blared forth on the 
silence and the darkness. 


ALMOST jumped off 

But I recovered my balance. The air 
was filled with acrid fumes. There was 
a sound of running in the field. Twice 
I heard short, fierce shouts, and once a 
weird whistling sound. There was some 
lively crashing through the myrtles, and 
then once more silence fell, and a deeper 
darkness seemed to prevail. 

“T got him,” Joel announced. 

“Are you sure?” I asked. “Did you see 
him when you shot? Do you think he fell 
in the field?” 

“T had to shoot him by dead reckoning : 
that is, partly by sight, partly by sound, 
but mostly by dumb guesswork. Yes; he 
fell in the field. Let’s go down. I guess 
that’s all for tonight. I heard them run 
all the way to the marsh.” 

Leaving the tree, we returned to the 
house and procured two lanterns. Then 
we came back to the place. Joel led the 
way to where he thought the buck had 
fallen. It was as he had said. The deer 
lay between two potato rows. He was a 
magnificent animal, and in his full prime. 
His great, dark horns bore thirteen clear 
points. His size was splendid. Joel and 
I admired him by lantern-light. 

“He’s one of the old marsh-bucks I have 
been telling you about,” he said; “he fell 
in his tracks.” 


the platform. 


“He never even asked who threw the 


brick,” 


HERE remains a word concerning the 

propriety of such hunting. I should 
not recommend it as a steady practice. 
But I am glad that I had the experience; 
and Joel’s provocation had been great. 
Besides, a marsh-buck is not an ordinary 
critter: he’s so exclusive that he has to 
be treated rudely sometimes. In any event, 
all my misgivings were forgotten when, 
‘on the following morning, I was saying 
good-bye to my host, he said: 

“This is Tuesday. You come out 
Thursday to dinner. We'll have some 
sweet potatoes out of that field, and they 
ought to go all right with this venison. 
. . « Don’t think hard of me for shooting 
him at night. He was burgling on my 
premises. By the way, I put the 
horns and the hide and the saddle and a 
haunch in your buggy for you.” 


I agreed. 
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What 


make your best market? 


kind of men 


We'll answer for you, 
and we think you'll 


agree to it. 


Red-blooded men, full 
of power and clear of 
Active thinkers, 
the kind of men who 


brain. 


succeed in business, and 
make money. 


Sportsmen are such 


men. They are real men 
with real wants and real 


money. 


They are free spenders. 
Their hunting and fish- 
ing equipment—a mere 
incident—costs $300 to 
$3000. They have plenty 
of other wants, and the 
money to gratify them. 


They are your best 
market. 


You can reach such 


men with the outdoor 
publications. There are 


several good ones. 
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Edited by Freeman Lloyd 


Author of “Dogs of the World”, * “The Whippet. 
or Race Dog”, etc., etc. 





FreLp AND STREAM readers are made up of red- 
shooting dogs. List your kennels in 
inch per month, 


possess good 











International Champion 
Kootenai Chinook 








AKC 160417: CKC 12547 
The only American bred interna- | 
tional champion Airedale Terrier | | 
n _ world na 
A REAL. TERRIER 
EST" FEARLESS HUNTER OF BIG | 
Tyycat Vikert Heat ANT) SMALL GAME, retrieves on | | 


land or water, summer or winter, has magnificent 
head and coat and is a great big stout-hearted sire 
of large litters of magnificent pups. A canine nobie- 
man, a “one man,.”” he man’ . Mo vm. full of brains, 
pep, and guts STUD FEZ 
ne your bitch by express i to WESTON, 
ew Jersey 
Illustrated booklet with full description of KOO 
TENAI CHINOOK and puppies sired by this cham- 
pion for sale, upon request. 


Vibert Kennels, Box 23A, Weston, N. J. 











OORANG AIREDALES 


Airedales a 
am and 


Oorang 
wom: 
for 
attle 
water-dogs, 
all kinds of 
sale. TI! 


drivers of 


retriev 
game 


lent raters, 
hunters of 
stock for 
for ten cents. 
OORANG KENNELS 
The Largest Breeders of Airedales in the World 
Dent. A, LA RUE, OHIO 


Finished and 


Experienced 


Bitches in 
Every dog 


istrates 








Grouse and Quail dogs. 
whelp and due in season 


registered, a good looker, nice re- 
triever, and guaranteed. Write what 
you want—not what I have, for I 


issue no catalogue. Prices from $150 


to $400 each. 


D. ROSS CAPPS, Amite, La. 











~ WHY EXPERIMENT © 


Get a— 
LIONHEART AIREDALE) 


“Bred for brains and fit to show”’ 
Let us prove to you with testimonials from reli 
able men throughout America who have put them 
to every conceivable use, that they are the best 
to be had 

Write for puppy list and literature. 


| 


LIONHEART KENNELS, Box 1412, Anaconda, Mont. | 





YOUR AIREDALE’S HEAD 
HE 
rier, 
rier’), 
become 
shape 


head of the modern Airedale ter- 
or Airedale (without the “ter- 
as one would rather style him, has 
longer and much finer in build 

during the last fifteen years. 
There has been a great call for long head 
and jaws, the ordinary observer having 
an idea that length of face means strength 
of jaw If, however, we will for a mo- 
ment look at the jaws of different hard- 
biting wild animals, such as the otter, 
badger, fox, cat, mink and other creatures 


or 


has been the idea of breeders to get away 
much as possible from the telltale 
crosses from which the Airedale has 
descended. Wanting a particularly fine 
and representative dog of -their own, 
breeders have, through the medium of 
their matings or breedings of their dogs, 
accomplished their best in casting out the 
old marks and peculiarities of lineage and 
made a top-notch dog of the 45- to 50- 
pound variety that recognized as one 
of the best all-around dogs that ever lived. 
As in the case of all other breeds of dogs, 


ds 


is 

















Typical Head of Airedale Terrier. The dog 


fish or fowl which 
they catch, then we will recognize that 
the strength of the jaw comes from the 
leverage and saeumadan of the muscles of 
the jowls, and these wild animals’ jaws 
are quite short in comparison with those 
of the fashionable terriers of the show 
ring—terriers meant to worry those wild 
animals. Therefore, it will be for the 
purpose of pointing out to the general 
reader the peculiarities of the Airedale 
of to-day that this is being written. It 


that live on the flesh, 


Trade 


Acceptance, Owner: Ernest H. Remig. 


the head of the Airedale is characteristic, 
and as a so-called terrier’s head it is the 
largest, longest and roughest. 

THE POINTS OF THE HEAD 

HE head of the bench-show Airedale 

must be long, with flat skull, and not 
too broad between the ears. This will 
give him what is known as a quality head ; 
but if we required an Airedale for the 
heavy, rough-and-tumble work in the for- 
est or water, we would rather have the 
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and wider skull with more of 


stronger 
the old fighting bull terrier kind of dog 


blood of 
skull of 


in the 
The 


somewhere 
Airedale. 


that may be 
our present-day 


the show dog narrows slightly toward the | 
The | 


eyes and it is free from wrinkles. 
“stop” is hardly visible and the cheeks 
must be free from fullness if you are to 
win with him. The jaws must be deep 
and powerful, well filled up before the 
eyes, and the lips tight. There has been 
a vast improvement made in the shape of 
the ears; and now many of them have 
almost the much-desired V-shaped ears. 
The old round and heavy 
points to the hound part of the family 
from which the modern Airedale comes; 
indeed, we will sometimes recognize in 
the voice of the Airedale the peculiar, 
deep and musical voice of the hound, 
whether it be otter hound or the old- 
fashioned rough or wire-coated Welsh 
fox hound or “he urrier. The ears of 
Airedale have a nice proportion to the 
dog’s head when they are pretty well of 
the correct or desired size; but if they 
happen to be large their ungainliness will 
be at once apparent to the man in the 
street. The nose is black and the eyes 
dark and small, and his teeth must be 
strong, long and level. It would seem that 


the “quality”-headed Airedale is becoming 
more and more fashionable, for, willy- 
nilly, the people will always believe that 


the long-headed and jawed dog is stronger 
in his killing powers over vermin than 
the shorter and more bulldog-headed dog. 
As before remarked, the strength of an 
animal’s jaw is in the jowls rather than in 
his mouth; and strange though it must 
appear, this fact, known to the practical 
minded, seems only to have been recog- 
nized during the last year (1920), when 
the claims of the Border terrier came to 
the front and a club was formed to look 
after his interests on both sides of the 
romantic Scottish borderland. 





THE BORDER TERRIER 


T is claimed that the Border terrier 

has been running about, and with fox 
and otter hounds, on the borders for 
generations of men. The breed as yet is 
unknown in America, but through the 
courtesy of Miss Bell-Irving, Master of 
the Dumfriesshire otter hounds, we are en- 
abled to give the photograph of her Bor- 
der terrier, Tinker, the winner at the K. C. 
show in England last November. It will 


1921 


ear cartilage | 


the | 





be seen that this dog represents a dog | 


very much like a reduced size Irish ter- 
rier; but the peculiarity is that while the 
Irishman would call for an almost bump- 
Jess-cheeked [Irish terrier, the Border 
sportsman declares for a jowled dog that 
bears resemblance in make and proportions 
to that of the otter. So if our Border 
terrier is right as a vermin-killing dog, 
then all our other terriers are wrong, if 
we except the Sealyham terrier, which is 
still bred with plenty of strength of jaws 
—as it strongly appears in the formation 
of his jowls. To return to the Border 
terrier: The favorite color red or 
mustard, although there are plenty of the 
variety pepper colored and others black 


is 


and tan. Their coat or hair should be 
wiry and close, so as to enable them to 
withstand wet and cold. They should | 


| Best of stock an 


stand straight on their legs and possess | 


a short back. A strong jaw is the great 
point, but the Border terrier is not nearly 
so long in the nose as the usual strains of 
Dandies and Scottish terriers. According 
to Lee, an authority advised that esti- 


mable writer on dogs that the Border 
terrier may be either red, or black-nosed; 
in fact, 


the former color is often pre- 


| Edgewood, _ 
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Airedale 


“The One Man Dog” 


An Airedale Terrier is the Dog 
Supreme for Companionship, for 
Watch Dog purposes, and Sur- 
passes Every Other Dog on Earth 
as a Companion for Children. The 
all round dog of the times for city 
or country, a Useful Canine Citizen. 
We offer country bred, farm raised 
puppies from registered thorough- 
bred stock; a full grown male, and 
a full grown female already served 
by a registered stud. 





These are the rats dug out and killed by a Vibert Airedale Terrier in less than two hours 








Terriers 
“The Dog That Thinks” 


Finest ALL ROUND hunter on 
earth, BAR NONE. Unsurpassed 
for coon, skunk, opossum, better 
for rabbits than rabbit hound, best 
retriever, land, water. Will point, 
fine on quail, pheasant, partridge. 
Used extensively on deer, cougar, 
mountain lion, bear, endorsed by 
ROOSEVELT and Rainey. An 
“honest” dog. We have best hunt- 
ing stock on earth, puppies, grown 
dogs. 





PROMPT SHIPMENT 


Hunter of Big Game. At Stud. Fee $25. 





SAFE DELIVERY 


This is the Home of the World Famous International Champion Kootenai Chinook, the 
Only American Bred International Champion Airedale in the World and a Splendid 


We have a litter sired by the above stud ready for shipment RIGHT NOW. 
Illustrated Booklet and Price List on Request 


VIBERT KENNELS 


Box 23A, WESTON, NEW JERSEY, Phone Bound Brook 397 
LARGEST EXCLUSIVE AIREDALE TERRIER KENNEL IN THE WHOLE WORLD 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 








STRAYED 


White Setter dog—large and _ powerful, 
black circle around right eye, ears tipped 
black—lost in Barber, North Carolina. 


Liberal reward 


E. A. REED, 225 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


THIS DOG COLLAR with Your 
NAW.E, ADDRESS and $1 00 
DOG’S NAME on Plate ¥4+ 
Made of good quality, black or 
tan leather. SEND NO MONEY 
—Pay $1.00—plus postage—on 
arrival. (Be sure to give Neck 
Measurement. ) ame Plate, 
without collar, 35¢. WRITE 
PLAINLY. SEND TODAY. 


T. 5. SULLIVAN 
00 Abbott Avenue 


Pena on ee iY Fitchburg, Mass. 


SETTERS—A PaCIALTT 


I have left for sale a few very choicely bred 





Send —— 








Llewellin and English oe pups, sired by that | 


great stud dog GLAD HAWK, No. 31080, and 
out of dams that produce natural-born bird dogs. 
d priced right. Send for lists. 
Enclose stamps. 
Thoroughbred Setter Kennels 
Iowa 





The Airedale Terrier 


CRAGSMAN DICTATOR 


at stud Fee $25.00 
Sire of two champions and other big winners. 
For particulars and stud card address 


DOREDA._. KENNELS 
Box 273A HIGHLAND PARK, ILL. 


Hounds ana Hunting 


cA Monthly Magazine for the Red Blooded 
Sportsman Featuring 
THE BEAGLE 
the greatest little Hunting Dog in the World 
Sample Copy 20c; $2.00 per Year 





Address 
HOUNDS AND HUNTING, Desk F. S., Decatur, Illinois 


SPRATT’S 


DOG CAKES and PUPPY BISCUITS 
are the best for all breeds. 


Write for samples and send 2c for catalogue, 
“Dog Culture’. 


SPRATT’S PATENT LIMITED |! 





Newark, N. J. 








era. 
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OLD COUNTRY ROAD, 


BRIARFIELD KENNELS 


WESTBURY, L. I., N. Y. 








Terriers of All Breeds for Sale. 
Airedales and Fox Terriers Specialties. 
Dogs Imported from Reliable Sources. 

Attend All Bench Shows. 














AIREDALE 
Lote Champren HORMANTON TIPIT 


Props. BRUMBY, HARDCASTLEand BRUMBY WIRE-HAIRED FOX TERRIER 
TELEPHONE: WESTBURY 273 Late Champion W. 























The Prize Border Terrier, Tinker. Owner: Miss 
Bell-Irving, Master of the Dumfriesshire Otter 
Hounds 
ferred, as there is a belief that the red- 


are keener scented than those 
with black The Border terrier, 
although new in name, is not a modern 
creation. A painting executed in 1820, or 
a few years later. includes a fox hound 
and a terrier, the latter just the same as 
the strain known as the Robson, a famous 
family of Northern England hunting men 


nosed dogs 


noses 


These Border terrier dogs vary in 
weight from 15 to 18 pounds, as when 
bigger they cannot follow their fox 
underground so well. It may be _ re- 


marked, the Border terrier is as yet un- 


known in the United States; but if he 
is to be imported as a working terrier, 
he should be found an excellent terrier 
for the all-around ratting work, but his 


will probably preclude 
harder work that the Airedale is 
upon to accomplish in this country. 


smallness of size 
him the 


called 


THE VALUE OF BOBTAIL SHEEP 
DOGS 





HE value of the Old English sheep dogs 
appears to be growing greater every 
day, and with the arrival of Champion 


May Morn in New Jersey, there can be lit- 
tle doubt that the variety will receive even 
greater attention than it has done for close 
on twenty years, when the best that could 
be procured were imported or purchased 
by Mr. Gould, the late Mr. Frohman, Mr. 


Dillingham, the late Harding Davis, 
Mrs. Tyler Morse, Jas. A. Garland, 
Reginald Vanderbilt, Morris Kinney and 
others Then W. A. Jamison, of New 
York, came along, and at his Willinez 
Farm, Holmdel, a few miles from Red 
Bank, N. J., we will see some excellent 


specimens of the finest possible breeding, 
including the great British champion, May 
Morn. A visit was paid to this establish- 
ment the other day and there was looked 
over quite a remarkable collection of the 
old-fashioned bobtail dogs so treasured 
by the stockmen and drovers of past years, 
and before the Scottish collie was known 
south of the Tweed. Immediately on the 
Old English sheep dog breed being more or 
less resuscitated on the other side, about 
thirty years ago, the interests of the breed 
were looked after here by the late William 
Wade, of Hulton, Pa., who also did much 


for the American fox hound and fox 
hound trials, as will be remembered by 
many. Thomas Terry, of the Hempstead 


Farms, Long Island, N. Y.: James Morti- 
mer and Reginald F. Mayhew—all dead, 
by the way—kept these bobtails before the 
public here, with the result that there 
were always first-class specimens on both 
sides of the Atlantic. Now it would seem 
that they are going to be better than ever: 
for breeding sheep dogs under the con- 


ditions we will find at Mr. Jamison’s farm 
cannot be other than successful. It is not 
hard to get from three to five hundred 
dollars for a good and forward puppy of 
this breed. They, of course, are as healthy 
as fishes, and as adults are extraordinarily 
Sagacious as sheep and cattle dogs. Some 
are born tailless; others with short stumps 
or bobs. Whether the short tail is heredi- 
tary or not it is hard to say. In olden 
days all shepherd dogs had to be docked, 
the tail being looked upon as the steering 
apparatus of the dog; and without it he 
would be unable to turn a hare. It is 
unlikely that any dog short of a grey- 
hound would be able to run right into a 
hare and pick her up without wrenching 
or turning her in her course. At Mr. 
Jamison’s farm we saw quite a baker's 
dozen of fully developed or grown dogs 
and bitches. It is after the first year that 
this breed begins to get into the right 
shape, and, unlike the other sheep dogs, 
they keep on improving as their ages in- 
crease, for the Old English sheep-dog 
breeder likes to see a dog’s head—a fully- 
developed, brain-holding skull—on a bob- 
tail, and not a headpiece that can only 
denote an insufficiency of that part of the 
animal that is generally conceded harbors 
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Garden, for there they will always see 
much to look at and over in the way of 
gun dogs and the examples—beautiful 
examples—of the smallest of the hunting 
hounds—the beagles owned by kennels in 
New York and New Jersey. The Aire- 
dales will also be very strong and repre- 
sentative, as indeed will be all the other 
breeds. The day before the W. K. C. 
show at the Garden some of the specialty 
clubs like the Airedale Terrier, the Wire 
Haired Fox Terrier, the Scottish Terrier 
and the Irish Terrier associations will 
hold a combined terrier show at the 
Armory, Thirty-fourth Street and Park 
Avenue, New York. This will be the 
most important of its kind yet held, and 
will open the ball of a very doggie week 
in the great metropolis. 





HOUNDS AND BAG FOXES 


OUND about Xmas time it was said 

that a fox—more or less a tame one 
—was purchased in or near New York, 
for the purposes of putting down before 
some kind of hounds, and in a hunting 
country where foxes are reported to be 
very scarce, either because of trapping or 
poisoning. Blood—that is the blood and 











Type ot Willinez Farm Kennels’ Old English Sheep Dogs, Victory Weather and 


Champion Clovelly Weather. 


the intellect. Miss Ada Coombes pur- 
chased the first of the imported Jamison 
bobtails while she was on the other side. 





THE NEW YORK SHOW 
VERY lover of a good-looking dog, 
if he happens to be in New York on 

February 10, 11 and 12, should not fail 
to visit the great bench show to be held 
at Madison Square Garden on those dates. 
It is always a wonderful exhibition and 
splendidly managed. The dogs arrive 
from all over the United States and Can- 
ada. Further, it is fair to write that if 
a dog is worth his salt, he is sent into 
competition at the New York event. 
Furthermore, at this time of the year all 
dogs appear their very best and are in 
full coat. The admirers of bird dogs and 
beagles should not fail to drop in at the 





Owner: W. A, Jamison, 


flesh of a fox—will only do hounds good 
when they have earned their meal after 
a hard run. The tame-fox idea only 
amounts to so#much cruelty and rascality 
In regard to bag foxcs, hounds should 
be as little used to them as possible: the 
scent of them is stronger than that of 
other foxes, and is therefore apt to make 
hounds idle; besides, in the manner in 
which they are frequently turned out, it 
makes hounds very wild. A fox that has 
been confined long in a small place and 
carried out afterward some miles in a 
sack, his own odor hanging about him, 
must need stink extravagantly; to which 
may be added, he is most probably weak- 
ened to want cf his natural food and usual 
exercise, his spirit broken by despair and 
his limbs stiffened by confinement. He 
then is hurried to the open ground without 
any point to go to; he runs down wind, 























M YOUR DOG 


Every dog needs worming occasionally. 
Sergeant's Sure Shot Capsules for dogs 
po te —pe never fail. 60 cents at 
ealers or from - 
i A Medicine 
us by mail. tp Monee 


if n E E Dog Ailment 


Polk Miller’s famous < 

Dog Book, 64 pages DOG MEDICINES 
on care, feeding an 
training, alsu i- 
gree blank, ailment 
chartandSen. Vest’s 
celebrated ‘‘Tribute 
to a Dog.” Write 
today fora freecopy. 


pour MILLER DRUGCO. 


Pure-Bred Chesapeakes 


Broke dogs, youngsters, puppies. All stock 
guaranteed satisfactory or return them at 
my expense. Extra good dead grass pups, 
whelped September 1, 1920. 


A. L. BEVERLY, Sanborn, Iowa 


THE BLUE GRASS 


FARM KENNELS 
OF BERRY, KENTUCKY 


offer for sale, Setters and Pointers, Fox and Cat Hounds, 
Wolf and Deer Hounds, Coon and Opossum Hounds, 
Varmint and Rabbit Hounds, Bear and Lion Hounds; also 
Airedale Terriers All dogs shipped on trial, purchaser 
to judge the quality. Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
refundec Eighty-four page, highly illustrated, instructive 
nd interesting catalogue for fifteen cents stamps or coin. 


; FOR SALE 


25 very nice Rabbit Hounds. 
3 Coon-Skunk-Opossum Dogs. 
4Fox Hounds, all well broken. 
Can furnish young stock also 

Photos 25c. or photos and 
Amateurs Training Book, 
both for 50c. 

HARRY WELSH 


Pe. Oe _ Mayport, Clarion County, Pa. 
Wire-Haired Fox Terriers At Stud 
CROYDON RADIUM 
By Champion Wire Boy of Paignton, ex 


Croydon Busy Wire. Fee $25 
Puppies and young stock occasionally for sale. 


Heathcote Kennels, Scarsdale, N. Y. 
Proprietor: Herbert Curtis, P.O. Box 362. Tel. Scarsdale 296 


AMSTERDAM KENNELS 


262 West 4ist St., New York City 

Reliable modern kennels offers large selection Airedales, 
Irish terriers, Fox terriers, Wire-haired terriers, York- 
shire, Sealyhams, Scotch terriers, French bulls, English 
bulls, Bostons, Bull terriers, Chows, Police dogs, Great 
Danes, St. Bernards, Newfoundlands, Collies, Pekingese, 
Pomeranians, Poodles, Black and Tans. Pointers, Setters 
and Hounds, and all other breeds Prices reasonable. 
Safe shipment guaranteed. Correspondence invited. 









































‘Some Very Good Beagles For Sale’ 


They are capital workers and bred from workers 
Handsome, well-reared and from 
Good enough for anything or 


on rabbits, etc. 
Imported Stock, 
anybody. 


LLOYD Box 21 Floral Park, L.I., N. Y. 
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STYLISH PALMETTO=—FEE $100 


The reason I imported Stylish Palmetto: There are fifty dogs advertised at Public Stud. 
metto’s productions have run in eight Derbys, on pinnated grouse, prairie chicken, Chinese pheasants, 
Hungarian partridges and quail, winning 8 firsts, including the All-America Derby, Jan. 6, the largest 
Derby of the season; 3 seconds, 4 thirds and 1st All-age and are still under 19 months old. What 
have the other forty-nine produced? 


MORMON ROBIN —FEE $50 


Litter brother and the best brother Mary Montrose ever had. 


dog at public stud. 


Pal- 


Will match him for a race with any 
ROBERT K. ARMSTRONG, Roba, Ala. 








“Whose Dog?” 


The CHAMPION NAME-ON Collar 


No. 1, $1 ‘o. 8 $1.50— 


Give NECK MEASUREMENT and 


NAME wanted. 


Send for list of other styles, 


Humane Muzzle & Supply Co. 
333 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago 


318 WEST 42D STREET 
Largest and most sanitary kennel in city; always 100 
puppies and grown dogs on hand; poodles, Pekingese, 
Pomeranians, Prince Charles, Spitz, cocker spaniels, 
black poodles, Irish setters, Airedales, Irish terriers, 
giant St. Bernards, bull terriers, collies, Bostons, French 
and English bulls; many others at lowest prices in city; 


WIRE-HAIRED FOX 
TERRIERS AT STUD 


The International British 


Conejo Scoutmaster, 
Champion Wycollar Boy, Fee $25. 


Fee $50 Conejo Rebellion, 

Champion Wireboy of Fee $25. 
Paignton, Conejo Parcel Post, 
Fee $50. Fee $25. 


Conejo Diplomat, Conejo Inspector, 
Fee $25. Fee $25. 


Puppies by These Dogs Occasionally for Sale 


Address All Communications to 


CONEJO KENNELS 





isit our kennels and convi self; : j 
vied poll a tees Ro Eg RE Chas. Trayford, Mgr. Huntington, L. I, 
open. 318 West 42d, New York. Phone Bryant 2714. Telephone 290 Huntington 
: FOR SALE s:: FOR SALE 
SIX ENGLISH SETTER PUPPIES BLACK GORDON SETTER DOG 
ONE MALE AND FIVE FEMALES 
Direct descendants from America’s best stock; on the | Three years old, broken on quail and chickens, 


sire’s side from Meadowview and Mallwyd strain, on the 
dam’s side from the celebrated Sir Roger de Coverly strain. 
These puppies were whelped Oct. 7, 1920. Price, male 
$60.00. Female, $50.00 each. For full information write 


J. C. CRESSMAN 
4 Gibson Place Elizabeth, N. J. 





been hunted this year in New York and Indiana. 
Would make someone a wonderful: dog for south- 
ern shooting. Price $150.00 

Address FRANK SANDERS 
OMO IN 





KOK DIANA 








_-- 





AT STUD The 





Ch. ROCKY HILL HODUR “xxii? 


Winner W. K. C. Show, and Winner’s Cup Great Dane Club of 
America. 


ROCKY HILL GREAT DANE KENNELS 


Sensational Great Dane FEE $25.00 


Young Stock for Sale. 








a 








{ to Harry Myers, Owner 


Rocky Hill Road. Bayside. L. 1. 








‘American Dog Exchange 


137 East 12th St., New York City | 


PHONE STUYVESANT 7313 


JOHN F. GALLOWAY, proprietor. All around 
international judge at the world’s greatest show, 
Westminster Kennel Club, New York; bringing 
out record entries never yet beaten; winner of 
challenge cups and gold medalist for terriers and 








toy dogs, having raised several champions; patron- 
ized by Her Excellency the Duchess of Aberdeen 
and the Governor of Mississippi. Intending pur- 
chasers can have the benefit of a lifetime expe- 
rience; a choice selection of dogs and puppies 
always for sale at popular prices. Let me have 
your confidence; it will pay you. I will supply 
you with any breed of dogs on shortest notice. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Daily shipments to all 
parts of the world. 





AT STUD 


The Recently 
Imported 


Cairn Terrier 
| BROC of 
MERCIA 


(i4 POUNDs) 





Property of 
| Mrs. Payne Whitney 
Broc combines the good points of his grandparents, 
Champion Skye Crofter and Champion Langley 
Tiggy. Wheaten in color, with dense black ears 
and mask. Fee $25. 
Also Champion Arcshead Gillie Cam and Green- 


tree Inverness Mac 


ISAAC BLACK, Greentree Kennels 
Phone, Manhasset 361 Manhasset, N.Y 

















CHAMPION KIN 
American Bred and 


Dam: King’s Point Waly 


Chauncy Free Gift New 


Mr. and Mrs. George 


Sire: Ch. Conejo Wycollar Boy 





G’S POINT FALCON 
a Champion at 15 Months 


At Stud 
$50 


Thoroughbred 
Puppies for Sale 


N. Owen, Owners, Great Neck, Long Island 


Brockley Crasher 
Walpole Dancing Girl 
Newboro Midnight 
Newcote Farm Lass 


ole Dasher { 


cote Lassie 1 

















ate 


(1) QUICKWORK MANGE, FLEA and SKIN 
SOAP, a soluble sulpho-cresol cleansing and healing 
soap that kills fleas the instant it touches them and 
immediately relieves the itching of and permanently 
cures all ordinary skin affections. A wonderful erat 
grower. Price $1.10 postpaid, large can. 


by actual trial on over eig 
money can buy and deve he i 
impure preparations which often injure a’ 
The Three Quickwork Leaders Which Every Dog Owner Should Have On Hand Are: 


QUICKWORK DOG REMEDIES 


Put up by the largest kennel of its kind in the world where they are in constant practical use and where they were developed 
ht thousand dogs before placing upon the market. Compounded from the purest drugs that 


loped FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE DOG 


(2) QUICKWORK CONDITION POWDER, 
the ideal conditioner and tonic, purifies the blood, 
cleanses the stomach, and keeps the dog in perfect health 
and spirits Makes dog eat. Valuable in the cure of 
skin troubles resulting from impure blood. Give once 
a week and insure your dog’s health. Helps puppies 
grow. Price $1.10 postpaid, large can. 








Postpaid upon receipt of check, money order or cash. 


QUICKWORK LAB 


ORATORIES »,. 


CIRCULAR UPON REQUEST. 





Oo. BOX 7. 


Are SURE, SAFE 
BENEFICIAL 


and to protect him against some of the harsh, 


nd sometimes kill the faithful animals to which they are given. 


(3) QUICKWORK WORM CAPSULES used 
on thousands of puppies and grown dogs without one 
failure or fatality Can be given safely to pups as 
young as four weeks. Simple to give, powerful in Its 
action, safe and harmless. Works inside of an hour. 
Gets all the worms. Price $1.10 postpaid for enough 
to worm six grown dogs or twelve puppies. 


COMBINATION OFFER ON THE THREE PREPARATIONS ALL ORDERED AT THE SAME TIME $3.00 
Other preparations; Rheumatism Cure $2.10 postpaid. Distemper treatment $5 


H. VIBERT, Proprietor 
BOUND BROOK, N. J. 

















LEWIS S. WORDEN, 
ELKINS | PARK, 


IMPORTED and CHAMPION 


Shepherd Dogs 


(POLICE DOGS) 


JOSELLE KENNELS 


P. A. B. WIDENER, Owner 


# all communications to 


Manager 
PA. 
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it is true, but he is so much at a loss for 
a while that he loses a good deal of his 
time in not knowing what to do; while 
the hounds, which have little occasion to 
hunt, pursue as closely as if they were 
tied to him. If, however, it be needed to 
turn out a bag fox, he should be turned 
into a small cover and the hounds should 
be laid on as quickly as possible—in 
order that they may suppose they found 
him. As bag foxes always run down the 
wind, those who turn them out may there- 
fore chose what country they shall run. 





A HANDSOME SETTER BITCH 


YLLOWING the 
ms ie 


annual Newport, 
show of last summer we printed 
report regarding the English 
setter bitch, Sue’s Lady Betty, the prop- 
erty of Dr. Horace P. Beck, of Newport. 
As will be seen from her photograph, 
the shape of her body is pretty ideal; 
but as we remember her she is more fin- 
ished in face, or had more “lip” than 
appears in the photograph. Still, it is the 
model of the carcass that will be imme- 
diately noted, and this is the kind of 
depth of rib, back, loins and hind quarters 
that all will require in the shooting dog— 
and the shooting dog is the sportsman’s 
dog, be it remembered. The shoulder here 





Sue’ $s A ady Betty. 
Owner: Dr. Horace P. Bec 


The Prize English Setter omen 


appears a bit straight; indeed, the bitch 
in the picture is standing more upright 
than many like them. Sue’s Lady Betty 


is a capital setter to shoot over and she 


is full of the right blood, she being by 
P hillips’ Das h, out of Sandy’s Sue, the 
sire’s side being of the weli-known Mall- 
wyd strain, and the dam’s forebears be- 
longing to the Gladstone family. Dr. Beck 
will exhibit Sue’s Lady Betty at the New 
York show; and as she will be three 


years old in 
good then as 


April, Betty ought to be as 
she ever will be. 


THE XMAS DOG MARKET 
TEVER in the history of New York 
4 were so many dogs sold as during 
» Xmas week in America’s greatest city. 
Some of these establishments were taking 
in as much as $1,500 a day, and when 
the proceeds dropped to anywhere below 
$1, 000, it was recognized that the market 
as on the wane. In the great majority 
of cases this big trade was done in small 
dogs, fox terriers and Chow Chows, it 
heing estimated that 500 Chows alone had 
been bred in or near New York to sup- 
ply the enormous demand for these 
Chinese dogs, especially when about two 
to four months old. There was no par- 
ticular choice as to color. although it was 
blues were scarce, and 
was asked for black Chow 


noticed that the 
money 


more 
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} prietor of an 
} German 





bitch puppies that had “blue” in their 


pedigrees. Some shops sold as many as 
eight Chows a day, not to say anything 
about the smaller dogs—mostly wooly 


little things, half-bred poodles and Maltese 
dogs. Another and strange demand has 
arisen: it is for artificial mice, made of 
plush and stuffed with catmint. They are 
for the purpose of amusing the fancy 
and other cats of those who live in apart- 
ments and where the cat is not looked 
upon as a mouser, These “mice” are sold 
two for a quarter, and one shop alone 
disposed of five gross of these playthings 
during Christmas week. f the give-and- 
take working dog breeds sold, the Aire- 
dale still held its supremacy, and wire- 
haired fox terriers were next in demand 
In discussing the dog business of that pe- 
riod, one well-known man described the 
different choices of the buying public by 
declaring that on Fifth Avenue so great 
was the rush for dogs that they would 
buy anything that had hair on it; but if 
they required the more useful they would 
cross over to somewhere nearer Third 
Avenue and get what they wanted at 
Galloway’s in East Twelfth Street and 
be just as well pleased. 





A VALUABLE BROOD BITCH 


S everyone is aware. German Shep- 

herd, or Police dogs, are making all 
sorts of money, and the demand for these 
dogs has also struck England. It is well 
recognized that America obtained the 
drop on countries outside of Germany in 
taking hold of this breed, which has the 
best possible backing here. One of the 
most valuable of her kind and of this 
ig must surely be Oakridge Joma, bred 
by Thomas Fortune Ryan on his estate in 
Virginia, and now the property of Her- 
man Ahrenstedt, Yonkers, N. Y., pro- 
important kennel of the 
breed. Joma is looked upon as 
the best brood bitch in this country. She 
is dark sable in color and a daughter of 
champions, her sire and dam both having 
attained that distinction. Joma is by 
Champion Oakridge Aldrich v. Alpenluft, 
out of Champion Oakridge Frigga_ v. 
Magdeburg. It 1s claimed that Joma has 
produced the best of American-breds for 


four years, viz.: Othello v. Ejidelweiss, 
Champion Joma of Lewanno, Grand 
Champion Van Hall’s Herta, Thor v. 
Ahrenstedt, and many others not ex- 


hibited, but privately owned, and said to 
be superior dogs in every instance. Joma, 
when last seen, had had four litters. These 
were made up of eleven (twice), ten and 
of nine. She reared all eg and each 
litter made from $2,100 to $2,800 each. 
The biggest single price was *$500 for a 
young puppy. 





THE COLLIE CLUB SHOW 


ROM the appearance of the exhibits 

at the annual show of the Collie Club 

America, recently held in New York, 
it cannot be said that the breed has im- 
proved during the last few years. It is, 
however, fair to write that several of the 
more important kennels devoted to the 
variety on this side of the Atlantic stopped 
breeding puppies during the time of Amer- 
ica’s participation in the war. This was 
notable in the case of Mrs. C. M. Lunt, 
president of the Collie Club; Mrs. May H. 
McCurdy, vice-president, and others. Some 
kennels have relied on importations, but 
still the quality was short at the event 
held at the McAlpin Hotel, when H_ B. 
Hungerford, of Montreal, made the 
awards. The best of the dogs eligible 























BAINBRIDGE KENNELS 
offer some beautiful, brilliant red 
CHOW CHOW PUPPIES 
(Chinese Dogs) and GROWN STOCK 

This is the home of 

CHAMPION MANDARIN OF BAINBRIDGE 

FEE CUM RR MR. oS, GREENACRE 
MMER and SUND 

QUEENS e.... and JEFFERSON e ee. N.Y. 

15 minutes by motor from New York 


R. S. WALSH, Owner, 107 Bainbridge St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Phone Bedford 1236 











CHOW CHOWS 


A Chow will make the best 
playmate for a child, the best 


companion for a Lady or 
Gentleman. Raised in the 
Adirondacks, strong, healthy, 


vigorous stock. Prize Win- 
ning Chows our Specialty. Pup- 
pies from the same fine breed- 
ing usually for sale. 
TARNEDGE KENNELS Registered 
Long Lake West New York 


Stoddart, Kennel Manager 
(Formerly of 


Medor Kennels .272",2', 


Our specialties are Wirehaired Fox Terriers 
and Pekingese dogs. Dogs and puppies from 
our Imported Winning Stud Dogs always on 





Percy C. 





hand. Poms, Chows, Boston Terriers and 
all breeds. 
70 W. 47th St., New York _— Tel. Bryant 6340 








We are Wholesale and Retail Dealers and Fanciers 


DOGS "°°." DOGS 


DEPENDABLE 


Melrose Kennels 


Always ready—on quick 
call—to supply you the very dog you want. 
353 East 138th Street, New York 














23 POUNDS OF 


STANDARD BRAND DOG FOOD 


wi Il be sent on trial for $1.75, cooked and ready to use 


yw young or matured stock Results guaranteed. 
Used by leading kennelmen and recommended by veteri 
naries Feed nothing else to your puppies Keeps ken 
neled = “gs in best condition. For all breeds. Easy to 
use onomical Made of best materials Keeps in- 
defir y: $6 “ee for 100 Ibs.; $17.00 for 300 Ibs.; 





e 
5 for 500 Ibs.; 


Standard Kennel Feed Ce. Dept. 3 Battle Creek, Mich. 
DOG FANCIERS 


Order at once—THE = AT BRITISH DOG WORLD 
(1920) XMAS ANNU: Contains illustrated reviews 
of ALL the le ading KE NNELS and DOGS of all BREEDS 
The Fancier’s indispensable REFERENCE WORK for all 
the year ‘round. 


Yo 





in touch with OLD COUNTRY strains.”’ 
Price 50Oc. post free 


Address THE DOG WORLD 
4, Catherine Street, Aldwych LONDON. W.C.2.__ ENGLAND 


“OUR DOGS” 


THE LEADING KENNEL NEWSPAPER 


“Keeps 











Has more readers by thousands amongst dog owners than 
any other newspar ’ > 1e world Contains reports of 
all Shows, Notes for N ces Interesting Articles and 
all th urrent ‘DOGG Y NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
Published every Fri “4 Subscription to the U. S. 

(including a the Christmas Number) $5 per 


annum A _ Cc IME N Coby SENT FREE on application 
to 

“OUR boas” PUBLISHING COMPANY, Ltd., 
4, Albert Square, Manchester, England 
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WILLINEZ WEATHER KENNELS 


Champion New Jersey Weather, Champion Inter- 
national Weather and Clovelly Weather 


handsome big and pigeon blue with perfect white 
markings. Puppies from grand matrons $100 up. 


Phone Holmdel 24-W 






Old English Sheep Dogs 


FEE $25.00 
the t blood in the World; are 


hi hai. 





FRED F. LEIGHTON, Kennel Manager 


HOLMDEL, N. J. 














IRISH TERRIERS—IRISH TERRIERS 


A Real Kennel of Real Irish Terriers—Terriers 
of International prize-winning fame of yesterday 
and to-day. Dependable, champion stock only. 
At stud: Brentmoor Bullet. A grand terrier and 
winner of Ist Limit Class and Reserve winners, 
New York, 1918 and 1919, Fee, $25, 

MARCUS BRUCKHEIMER 2114 3rd Ave., New York 


Tel. Harlem 2779 Young Stock for Disposal 


The Dog With the Nose 
He Finds the Cripples 





IRISH WATER SPANIELS | 


The best duck dog. I breed workers from 
registered stock. Puppies, youngsters and trained 
dogs. 


PERCY K. SWAN Box 30 Chico, Calif. 








Coonhounds and 
Combination Hunters 


for Coon, Opossum, Skunk 
Squirrel, etc. Big game 
hounds, rabbit hounds, 
Airedales. Young and 
trained stoc 
Catalog ram conts 
- COVINDALE KENNELS 
0 Tena 


NEW! 

















! 
The Dog-Training Collar 


» —E R A I N O ” (Imported) 


For War, Police, Guard, 
and other Dogs. The 


Hunting, Companion 
Best Police and Bird-Dog 
Training Collar ever known. Beautiful appear- 
ance; easily cleaned; greatest efficiency. Approved 
by Military and Police officials. It is without 
competition because of its peculiar construction. 

Worn reversed, it acts as guard against bites, 
etc. A leader and check collar in one. By mail 
postpaid, $2.50. 

Sole Agent for United States of America and Canada 
FREEMAN LLOYD Box 21 Floral Park, L.1., N.Y. 


AIREDALE, SETTER AND HOUND 


By Warren H. Miller, former Editor Field and Stream 
160 pp., 30 illustrations, cloth $2.00, paper $1.00. Con- 
centrate on your hunting dogs and let the rest go. This 
book tells you how to raise and train these breeds from 
puppyhood to maturity, and there is also a chapter on the 
Pointer and Irish Setter. You will need this book if you 
are thinking of keeping hunting dogs. With a year’s sub- 
scription to Field & Stream. $2.50. Send checks direct to 


FIELD AND STREAM 
25 West 45th Street New York City 





SHEPHERD 
DOGS 






JOHN GANS 
800 Richmond 
Turnpike 
Staten Island 
ew York 


Registered Police Dog Pups 
Males $75.00 Females $50.00 
Whelped November 23, 1920 
Sire, Greenever Graf Dam, Patricia May 
ABRAM COX STOVE COMPANY 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


STUD IRISH SETTERS 


CHAMPION TYRONE LARRY 
C.K.C. 19930, A.K.C. 278171. Sire, Champion 
Tyrone Terry; dam, Champion Sonora Norma 
Dark red. Sire of high-class puppies for bench 
or field. Fee $50. Also 

VOLUNTEER PAT 
A.K.C. 269887. Sire imported Champion Volun- 
teer; dam, Watland’s Mavourneen. Yark red. 
A high-class field dog in every respect. Fee $25. 
Puppies occasionally for Sale 
Kennels at Spring Valley, Rockland Co., N. Y. Address 


Dr. J. D. DE RONDE, 48 E. 89th St., NEW YORK 
BOOK ON 


DOG DISEASES 
And How to Feed 


Mailed free to any address by 




















America’s the Author 
Pioneer H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc., 
Dog Medicines} 118 West 31st Street, New York 








Make Arrangements with 


RUDOLPH W. TAUSKEY 
For Art Photos of Your Dog 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Will come to 
your home. 


176 Fulton Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


P. O. Box 112 
WYCKOFF 





a OR SALE—High class stock. 
j all Dogs and puppies of all breeds; 
5 ” Ferrets; Guinea Pigs; Pigeons; 
‘- (+ | White Rats and Mice; Flemish 

Giants; New Zealand Reds: 
| Belgian Hares; Blooded Hogs, young stock 


specialty. 10c for pamphlet 
Mohawk Rabbitry Dept. 11 Indianapolis, Ind. 
































for one year beginning with the ... 


HIT THE TRAIL. 


Send in your subscription NOW 


Field and Stream, 25 West 45th St., N. Y. 
Enclosed find $2.50 for which please send FIELD AND STREAM to the following address 


. number 
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for the winners’ clacs—a section made 


of previous 
classes—was W. Orniston 
treal) Coila Pawky Chiel, 
other side of .the ocean and 
Picador, out of Seedley 
Chiel is a very high quality, black, 
and tan; good in coat, carriage of 
and altogether a wonderfully lively 
his 9 years 
it might be-added, 
areer. Even at that 
head was finer in its .make thar 
that of Edward L. Pickhardt’s (Pewau 
kee, Wis.) imported Laund Laird, a 
lots of coat, good ears, 
hocks. Laund Laird, 
to beat Mrs. Lunt’s Alsteac 
Supremacy. The judge, however 
said that he had a great dislike for 
thing that even approached the 
face or shaped noses Supremacy 
tainly has a 
the olfact 
exception of a somewhat 
quite a remarkable colli« 
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The Prize Collie Puppy (8 Months Old), 
Sarsfield Warrior, Owner Patrick Tull 
President, Collie Club of New York. 


Starbat Strongheart, won. He has great 
quality, a long head, flat sku i and good 
carriage of ears. Second to him was a 
most promising black, white and tan, Sars- 
field Warrior, the property of Patrick 
Tully, Closter, N. J., and president of 
the Collie Club of New York. Warrior 
is a home-bred one and by the owner’s 
Sarsfield Blue Mont, and out of Sarsfield 
Black Lady. Sarsfield Warrior possesses 
lots of quality, as will be observed from 
his picture, but at the time of the show 
under notice, he did not bear anything 
like the-coat that one day ought to be his. 
In the bitch owners’ class, Mrs. F. B. 

J.) won with the 


Ich (Red Bank, N. 

handsome Alstead Attractive, bred by Mrs 
Lunt, Mrs. M. E. Myres (Folsom, Pa.) 
being reserve with Pollyanna of Cess- 
nock, by Parbold Picaroon, out of Vic- 
toria Bess. Dr. C. V. Ford, of Hamilton, 
Ont., and formerly of the Rockefeller 
Institute, New York, acted as_ ring 
steward. It was the surgeon’s first ap- 
pearance -in an American dog show ring 
since 1914, he having gone to the front 
with General Lord French, on ye og 8, 
R. A. M. 


1914, to remain with the 
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years and seven months. Dr. Ford has 
been one of the most widely known 
breeders of collies on this continent. 


THE OUT-OF-SIGHT BIRD DOG 
FTER all’s said 

+ to allow your bird dog, 
to work ever 
you and out of sight? 
will cry “No!” 
often in the 


is it wise 
pointer or 
far away from 
The shooting man 
Well he knows that very 
case of dogs, as in other 
things, out of sight means out of mind. 
Unless your dog is a bit of a saint in 
his way (which, at heart, he not) he 
will forget all about discipline and often 
gO away purely on his own, and run in 
and chase to gratify the very devilment 
that is in him. Full of spirit, lack of 
restraint is part of his holiday, and that 
will surely, sooner or later, have his 
day, and further, enjoy it! For your dog 
is cunning and will in some way an- 
other get away from you, and not only 
upset your breaking troubles, but disturb 
game which should have been yours. If 
caught in the act of his wayw ardness he 
knows well as you do that he has 
een ni uiled, and the recalcitrant, guessing 
what in store for him, immediately 
mends his manners and pretends to make 
good! The question is whaf are you go- 
ing to do to that dog? Can you rate or 
castigate a dog after he has wiped off 
his own sin and purged his offence? 
Probably you would and at the same time 
hate yourself for chastising the rogue. 
[he obvious plan is not allow your dog 
to. be away from your command or out of 
sight. Then he will become the dog he is 
meant for, and that is the dog the shoot- 
ing man requires when he wants to 
hunt and kill game over his four-footed 
friend 


and done, 


setter so 


is 


dog 


or 


as 


is 


EARLY NEW ENGLAND DOGS 


MOST interesting brochure’ on 
+ Dogs in Early New England, by 
Howard M. Chapin, has just been pub- 


lished by E. A. Johnson & Co., of Provi- 
dence, R, I. Even before the Pilgrims 
came to New England, with those austere 


Puritans, two English mastiffs, a chroni- 
cler tells us, landed in 1603 upon the 
shores of southern Massachusetts from 
Martin Pring’s barque, The Discoverer. 
The Mayflower, on her famous voyage 
in 1620, brought two dogs, a mastiff and 
a spaniel, to New England. These two 
dogs were permanent settlers, not tran- 
sient explorers like “Foole” and “Gal- 
lant.” Mourt recounts some of the hard- 


ships of these four-footed 
follows : 

‘These two (John Goodman and Peter 
Browne), that were missed at dinner- 
time tooke their meate in their hand, and 
would goe walke and refresh themselves, 
so going a little off they finde a lake of 
water, and having a great Mastiffe bitch 
with them and a Spannell - by the water- 
side they found a great Deare; the dogs 
chased him, and they followed so farre 
they lost themselves and could not 
finde the way backe; they wandered all 
that afternoone, being wett, and at night 
it did freeze and snow, and another 


Pilgrims 


as 


as 


thing did very much terrifie them, they 
heard as they thought two Lyons roar- 
ing . so they stoode at the tree’s 
roote, that when the Lyons came they 


might take their opportunitie of climbing 
up, the bitch they were faine to hold by 
the necke, for she would have gone at 
the Lyons (wild cats), and under the date 
of Jaz, 19, 1620-21: “This same day, 
in the evening, John Goodman went 
abroad to use his lame feete, that were 
pittifully ill with the cold he had got, 





having a little Spannell with him, a little 
way from the Plantation two great 
wolves ran after the Dog; the Dog ran 
to him and betwixt his leggs for succour; 
he had nothing in his hand, but tooke up 
a sticke and threw at one of them and 
hit him, and they presently ran both 
away.” 

It appears that previous to the arrival 


of the English the Indian had domesti- 


cated the dog, for in November, 1620, 
Governor Bradford notes that Captain 
Myles Standish, on his reconnoitering 


expedition on Cape Cod, met a party of 
Indians with a dog. 

This very interesting booklet well 
illustrated and contains a photogravure 
of Gilbert Stuart’s painting of Dr. Hun- 
ter’s dogs. They appear to have been 
large land spaniels (setters or springer 
spaniels), liver and white in color. The 
signature mark of the Indian Tomanick 
in 1644 was a little black dog with cocked 
ears and tail. The first case of rabies 
in New England was observed in 1763, 
according te Ezra Stiles 


is 








The Ideal Shooting Man’s Setter. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


A NERVOUS BEAGLE 


Editor Fietp AND STREAM: 


I have a nervous beagle—not only + hunting, 
but she is gun-shy as well. What can I do with 
her? 

J. C. R., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Ans.—Your beagle may get out of her nervous- 
ness if you hunt her more along with other dogs. 
It would do her good, if after you kill a rabbit 
before her, that you paunch the rabbit and give 
her the hot liver to eat. Encourage her with 
talking and patting, and she will, perhaps, im- 
prove. We are pleased that you appreciate this 
magazine.—[Ep. 

* . 


SUITABLE DOG FOR BOY 
Editor Fietp AND STREAM: 

I am anxious to get a dog for my son; prefer- 
ably a fox-terrier or a black-and-tan terrier. 
Which do you recommend? 

>. F. R., Charleston, W. Va. 

Ans.—You will make a good choice if you get 
a fox-terrier for your son. Black-and-tan terriers 
are very few and far between; indeed, at the 
moment we couldn’t tell you where you could 
obtain one worth keeping. Get your lad some- 
thing good to start wi ith—a puppy or young fox- 
terrier that will gain in value and be a source of 
great delight to him in owning and exhibiting, if 
need be, at some local show. Consult our advertis- 
ing columns for the very dog you require.—[Eb. 


* * * 


SHEPHERD DOG FOR SHOW 
Editor Fretp anp STREAM: 
Enclosed you will find photos 
(police) dog, one year old to day. 
tell me if he has a chance 
C 


of a shepherd 
Will you please 
fe or ‘show honors? 
: Fogarty, Mass. 
Ans.—Your dog 1s a very serviceable one and 
his hindquarters are particularly good. This is a 
point that is much esteemed by judges of the 
breed. You are advised to exhibit this dog at a 
smal? show or match, entering him in the novice 
class to start. It is often impossible to “judge” 
a dog from a photograph; but, from what can 
be observed from the prints, your dog would 
stand a good chance in decent company.—[Ep. 




















Wild Rice is the prime food 
and cover plant for waterfowl, 


' Terrell’s Wild Rice Seed 


is the biggest, plumpest you ever saw—full 
of meat and vitality. Requires LESS SEED, 
produces MORE FEED. Germination GUAR- 
ANTEED. Expert planting advice with 
every order, large or small. If you want 
more wild ducks next fall plant now in the 
South—in the North as soon as ice leaves. Spe- 
cial inducements to clubs, associations, game 
commissions and others who can use 500 pounds 
or more; speak to your game commissioners or 
club secretaries about this. Correspondence a pleasure, 

LYDE B. TERRELL, Dept. D 203, Oshkosh, Wis. 






























$1. -FOR 


BUWE PRINT i : 
OF FUR 
RANCH 
| . DUFFUS; Sitver ie TORE, 


SEND US YOUR TROPHIES TO BE 
MOUNTED 


Life-like expression Satisfaction guaranteed 


We have for sale, finely mounted Moose and Elk 
Heads, Polar Bear, African Lion and Leopard 
Rugs, also Birds, Horns and Fish. Send for List. 


M. J. HOFMANN, Taxidermist 
989 Gates Ave. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


WHY not spend Spring, 
Summer, and Fall 
gathering butterflies, insects? I 
buy hundreds of kinds for col- 
lections. Some worth $1 to $7 
each. Simple outdoor work with my instructions 
pictures, price list. Get posted now. Send 10c 
(Not Stamps) for my Illustrated Prospectus. 


Mr. Sinclair, Dealer in Insects, Dept. 23, Ocean Park, Calif. 




















First Edition Completely Exhausted ! 


ANGLER’S SCIENTIFIC RECORD BOOK 


New Printing— Better than ever 
Blanks for Tabulating Bait Use 
Weather Conditions Tide 
Length, Girth, Weight, etc., etc, 

Every fisherman and naturalist should 


have one. 50c 


FIELD AND STREAM, 25 West 45th Street, N.Y. 








FOR SALE AT A BARGAIN 


Splendid Elk, Moose, Caribou 
and Deer Head, either for sale 
singly or the entire lot. 


Can be seen at FIELD AND 
STREAM office at any time. 


New York City 





25 West 45th St. 











JNO. MURGATROYD 
. TAXIDERMIST 


I will not only guarantee and satisfy you in every 
respect, but will give you expression in my work 
that will more than please you. Can give you leading 
sportsmen throughout the U. S. as references, also 
E. F. Warner, publisher of Field and Stream. 

Address 


128 St. James Place Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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IDENTIFICATION OF IRISH SETTERS 
Editor Fietp anp STREAM: 


that two Irish setters, Rheola Jess and 


see 
Rheola Red, have been winning in Canada and 
the United States. “Rheola’’ is my prefix and 


registered at the English Kennel Club. As I like 
to keep track of the many Irish setters I send 
to different parts of the world, I would be obliged 
if you could give me some particulars regarding 
the above cose. 
M. B., Tottenham, London, Eng. 
dente Jess is the property of Mrs. E. J. 


Wallace and was the best of all breeds in the 
show at the New Brunswick K. C. Show. Write 
to James Strachan, secretary, C anadian Kennel 
Club, Toronto, Ont., for Mrs. Wallace’s address. 


Rheola Red is owned by ay ag B. Street, 30 
Chestnut Street, Flushing, L. . Y., and was 
whelped November 30, 1919. *. is by Rheola 
Clanderrick, out of Blarney’s Red Girl; breeder, 
F, E. Shartt. Most of the Irish setters owned 
by the late Otto Pohl (to whom you sent dogs) 
have been dispersed, but some there are in the 
neighborhood of Dayton, Ohio. Write to A, F 
Hochwalt, 508 Forest Ave. ., Dayton, Ohio, regard- 
ing these dogs.—[Eb. 


* * * 


CHOICE OF WATCHDOG 


Editor Fretp anp STREAM: 

I would like to purchase a sharp watchdog— 
an Airedale, irish wolfhound or Great Dane, 
Would you trust a Great Dane with a lady? Il 
have read that when grown up the Great Dane 
is vicious and dangerous to have around the 
house. Is that so? 

H. B., Ritz-Carlton, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Ans—An Airedale or a Great Dane would suit 
your requirements. Irish wolfhounds are so very 
scarce and expensive that, for a while at least, 
you would have great difficulty in obtaining what 
you want without ge one of the breed. 
The Great Dane, like all dogs, is a creature of 
circumstances, and will not become vicious unless 
he is badly treated, chained up, or encouraged 
to rush after or bark at strangers. An Airedale 
would be of a better size to have about a town 
house. On the other hand, a Great Dane would 
not only prove a reliable guard, but a menace 
to intruders or other unwelcome persons to the 
country home.—[Eb. 


* * * 


TERRIER FOR HUNTING RABBITS, ETC. 


Editor F1retp AND STREAM: 
What is your opinion about an Airedale for 
hunting rabbits ,and various kinds of furred and 


feathered game? 
B., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Ans.—You will ana ,% Airedale a very ser- 
viceable dog for the kind of work on rabbits that 
you require. He is pretty good on birds also, if 
kept well in hand and not allowed to hunt too 
far away from the gun. One sex is as useful 
as the other, and it is merely a matter of taste 
which you keep. We would prefer a bitch and 
breed from her during the close season. It is 
unnecessary that a dog come from hunting par- 
ents to be a hunter. It is a matter of associating 
with other dogs whilst hunting that makes the 
individual dog a hunter. Commence to train or 
break an Airedale when he is six to eight months 
old, and hunt him with an older and experienced 
dog. You can house an Airedale anywhere, but 
it would be rather a shame to chain him up in a 
backyard.—[Eb. 


* * 


FAT AND SURFEITED BEAGLE 


Editor Fietp anp STREAM: 


As a reader of Fre_p AND STREAM, may I ask 


this question? I have a beagle, very fat and he 
sheds his hair terribly. Can you tell me any- 
thing good to use on him or give him? 
F. G. P., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Ans.—Take Barbados aloes, 45 grains; pow- 


1 grain; powdered ginger, 1 drachm; 
castile soap, 2 drachms. Make into mass and 
divide into 15-grain balls. Dose: 2 balls. As a 
dressing use one part of glycerine to eight parts 
of water.—[Eb. 


dered jalap, 


* * 


BEAGLE WITH INDIGESTION, ETC, 


Editor Fietp AND STREAM: 

Whether my beagle is getting old and sore 
from being chained up, I do not know; but he 
is certainly offensive in his appearance. I do 
not care about making up medicine for dogs, so 
I will feel obliged if you will let me know of 
some prompt way to help the A along. 

Cc. , Tremont, Pa. 

Ans.—It is wrong for ay to keep your dog 
chained up to a kennel. Why not give the poor 
brute. a clean and warm bed in some outhouse? 
It is also obvious from another part of your 
letter (unprinted) that the dog has worms, and 
for that complaint you cannot do better than 
give him a dose of Glover’s worm medicine, 
which you can obtain at your drugstore. But 
remember to follow the instructions implicitly, 
otherwise all your trouble will go for nothing. 
When a dog begins to get old he smells a little, 
but some tar soap and warm water will remove 
a lot of the bad odor. Cleanliness is of prime 


importance if you wish to keep your dog healthy 
and sweet.—[Epb., 
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The Mackensen Game Park 





Bob White Peafowl 
Pheasants Cranes 
Partridges Swan 
Quail Ornamental 
WildTurkeys Geese and Ducks 
Deer Foxes 
Rabbits Raccoons 


Everything in wild animals, g ame, fancy 
birds for parks, menageries, private pre- 
serves and collections of fancy fowl. 


Wm. J. Mackensen, Yardley, Pa. 
RED CUBAN GAMES 


They are the gamest, fastest, 
and best fighting of all pit 
games, and the most beautiful 
of allfowls. Send for catalog. 
Young trios hatched last 
spring, $13.00 per trio between 
October Ist and January Ist, 1921. 


GEORGE W. MEANS 
Union Street, Concord, North Carolina 


























DECOYS, CALLERS 


Pure bred Wild Gray Mallards, $5.00 pair. 
Black Mallards, $15.00 pair; trio, $23.00. Eng- 
lish Callers, $10.00 pair. Duck Book, 25c. 


Ferrets for sale. (Several breeds of other Wild 
Ducks and Canada Geese. Stamp for reply.) 
Limited supply. Mail draft. 


C. BREMAN CO. : Danville, IL. 





Marmot Pionemenen 
Ornamental and Game Birds, Wild Water Fowl, etc. 
Registered Police Dogs, Airedales Bostons, ete: 


We have one of the largest Game Breeding Farms in the 
U. S. we warrant anything we ship. 


INGLEWOOD, CALIF. 




















WE HAVE FOR SALE 

THE FOLLOWING VARIETIES of PHEASANTS: 
Silvers, Golden, Ringneck, Lady Amherst, White. 
Mongolian, Reeves, Swinhoe, Versicolor, Impeyan 
Soemmerring, Manchurian Eared, Melanotus, Black, 
throat Golden, Linneated and Prince of Wales. 
Also Wild Turkeys, Japanese Silkies, Longtails, 
Mallard and fancy ducks, Crane and Swan. five vari- 
eties of peafowl. S.C. Buff Orpington and R.I. Red 
fowls, Deerand Jack Rabbits. 

Send $1.50 in stamps for colortype catalogue. 
CHILES & COMPANY Mt. Sterling, Ky. 


RAISE SILVER FOXES 


Easy to raise. Larger profits than 
any other livestock raising. Stands 
strictest investigation. Recom- 
mended by Government. Four 
different plan. One will suit you. 
Cc lete d iption sent free. Ask for it today. 
c%. _ DRYZ, Box 1000, EAGLE RIVER, WIS. 


LIVE MUSKRATS 


Black or Brown. We can furnish them. 

Now is the time to get them for ranching and 

stocking purposes. Write us. 

W. A. GIBBS & SON 
PENNSYLVANIA 














CHESTER 


Dollars in Hares 


We supply guaranteed high grade 
stock and buy back all you raise at 
$7.00 to $18.50 and up a pair, and 
pay express charges. Big profits: Use 
back yard, barn, cellar, attic. Con- 
tract and Illustrated Catalog Free. 


Standard Food & Fur Association 
401R Broadway New York 


, EAR CANKER, GOITRE, SORE 
MANGE EYES, PILES, TETTER. OLD 


SORES, DANDRUFF 

ECZEMA RHEUMATISM, NEURAL- 

GIA, BARBERS ITCH, 

PSORIASI AND CANCER ON MAN 
CATARRH 


OR DOGS cured or no charge. 
ECZEMA REMEDY CO., 














Write for particulars, Dept. F.$. 
Hot Springs, Ark. U.S.A, 
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ARE YOU PLANNING A FISHING, HUNTING OR CAMPING TRIP ? 


Through investigations and having complete third-party reports regarding the advertisers in this department, we can recommend the resorts, camps 
and guides found on this and the following pages. We will be glad to mail complete information covering any resort on our Sporting and Vacation 
Places pages upon receipt of request and stamped envelope. 

rhe only resorts, camps and guides which we investigate and on which we attempt to get complete references and reports are the ones on these pages. 

We have, however, reports on resorts other than the ones in this issue—for instance, on the ones who were represented in these pages during the 
past twelve months. 

Advertisers can secure space in this department at $10.00 per column inch. Forms close first of month preceding date of issue. 
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HOTEL PUNTA GORDA Farming, Fishing | 
PUNTA GORDA, FLA. 
PUNTA GORDA is on the southwest coast of tropical Florida, “The sportsman’s and Fun 
Winter Playground.” Eighty-five miles south of Tampa—twenty-five miles from Me, Men. if ee yy ei 
Fort Myers. Two Pullman trains daily from Jacksonville direct to Hotel. Dixie desk, or toiling aes aqpanteniien ston if 
Highway is completed to Punta Gorda—fine automobile roads from Jacksonville you’ve had enough of freezing winters, and 
and Tampa. summer droughts, then write us about our 
PUNTA GORDA offers unusual attractions to the hunter and fisherman—the finest 
Quail shooting in the country; also wild Turkey and Deer. Many kinds of fish are FARMETTES 


caught during the Winter months, and the king of all game fish—the Tarpon—is 


, Here in Northwestern Florida we have a 
caught from February Ist, on. 


year-round growing season; we have divided 
5,000 acres of good, productive land near 
town into Ten-Acre tracts—FARMETTES. 
Only one FARMETTE will be sold to a 
buyer. Each FARMETTE will be delivered 
fenced, with new graded road running past, 
and with two acres cleared. Each FARM 
ETTE buyer gets $100 worth of fully paid, 


| j Z nt i e Walton County 
QUAIL SHOOTING DE LUXE White’s Game Preserve’ | Gahaipe Company whose plant hat 8 Un 


For rates and further information, Address 


RAY PAYNE, Mgr. Punta Gorda, Fla. 


























Waterlily P. O., Currituck Sound, N. C. capacity of 25,000 cans. 


In the Famous LEE COUNTY, FLORIDA If you are looking for a place where you can Sesctt cetstecs, heme, oend, corn, entie 
ALSO kill your limit every day, come to our ag age grapes, figs, berries rene ony peaches, pears 
But make arrangements now, as we only take a pa os , 
TURKEY ——s DEER om SNIPE — sae Ra vendor hy "oe geese, quail, snipe and | | —— e = i. > - = our —— — g 
DUCKS — DOVES | shore birds. First November best time. i ful. = pines FRESH AND SALT 
land geese yo z and t: then. fe su a r > eT< r ee pes —— 
EXCELLENT KENNELS in connection with || finds of Wild Duck Food for Propagation, WATER FISHING right at our door! 
hotel for housing sportsmen’s dogs. a Own a FARMETTE, live well, enjoy 
ARME Le joy 
SEASON OPENS NOV. pom | JACKSON SPRINGS HOTEL life, eng independent! The price is | 
All kinds Florida fishing. TARPON taken every very low, and the terms so easy that no one | 
por is the ~ ar. FINE GOLF COURSE. Jackson Springs, N. c. | need hesitate. Ask for our new booklet, | 


Trapshooting at all times for Ladies and Gen- 670 Miles from N. Y. | || “FARMETTES.” 


tlemen in connection with the hotel. | Under the management of M. E. Curran, Prop., 


HOTEL BRADFORD | Forest Inn, Elka Park, N. Y. Ideal place to spend | R. E. L. McCASKILL COMPANY 


the winter vacation. Accommodates 150. Steam i a | 
is headquarters for Sportsmen heat, electricity, baths, etc. Cuisine unexcelled. De Funiak Springs, Fla. | 
Write PETER P. SCHUTT, Fort Myers, Fla. Fine quail, duck, rabbit and fox hunting. Re- 


|} nowned mineral spring. Write for booklet. 


N APLES ON THE GULF |e SPORT IN THE SOUTH HUNTING—FISHING—BOATING 





























On the Santee River, fourteen miles from Georgetown, - 
} South Carolina I bave some of the best hunting for deer, Well built SUMMER HOME, not a camp or shack. 


FISHING, HUNTING, GOLF), et guile, rapbite squirrels ‘and cer | Four bedrooms, maid's room, den, ising rm, kltehen 


dining and bathroom. Open fireplace in living room 
hunting with heads. a BA. ettenshioe location rood D P e 


Modern Hotel open November Ist, | the visiting sportsman and with excellent Southern cook- en yong pt poe pressed brick chimney. Steam 
ta) vas till Janua: Ist ling. I can promise you a long-to-be-remembered trip. eat, hot an cold water. Outbuildings include tool house 

special rates ry | Write at once and state when you can come as I can take | Well equipped with wood and metal working tools, wood 

u a Booklet care of only a limited number and must know in advance. house nearly filled with cut, seasoned wood for furnace, 

Let Us Send Yo J STONE fireplace and stove, icehouse and corrugated iron boat 


. 
E. W. CRAYTON, Mgr., Naples on the Gulf, FLORIDA \ Georgetown, P. O. Box 533 South Carolina house. Latter contains 1 cabin boat 13-h.p. engine, row- 
$$$. boat and canoe with oars, paddles and paraphernalia. 
Location elevated overlooking a lake 20 miles long and 
well filled with salmon, bass and other fish. Good garden 
spot, 12 vegetables grown last season. Blueberries, rasp- 
berries, strawberries, cranberries and apples. Property 
| cannot be duplicated for twice the selling price, which 
| ineludes all furniture for household, kitchen and dining 
room. Ready for occupancy. Owner prevented by busi- 
ness from further use in near future. Address H. E. H.. 
| care Field and Stream, 25 West 45th St., N Y. City. 
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A vast new land of promnice big enough to include the sis New England und four Middle States of ° ° ° 
Aside from its immense resources in timber, minerals, waterpower, fish, game and Northern Wanted toJoinH Fishing Club 
Ontario contains millions of acres of fertile, arable land fit for salad femming which may be had in QUEBEC, ONTARIO or NEW BRUNSWICK 


in some districts at 50 cents per acre and in 


Sa Secs aaa aceasta imagem lear wrangle © | Must have good fishing and big game hunting. 
For free descriptive literature write Best of reference furnished. Address 


H. A. MACDONELL Director af Colonization, Parliament a, TORONTO, CANADA 


Hon. Manning Doherty, Mi P. O. Box 65, Altoona, Pa, 
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Forest and Averill Lakes Prepare for Your Next Trip 


Forest and Averill Lakes 
By Consulting the 


Outdoorsman’s 


Handbook 


Only Maine Camps in Vermont. 
Twentieth Season | 
Completely revised and brought up to date, the latest 
edition of the Outdoorsman’s Handbook offers the most 


VACATION RESORT FOR ALL 
complete, most authoritative and most thoroughly re- 


Come to the Green Mountains. Try our early May 
liable pocket work upon outdoor subjects. 




































fishing and you will come again 
Trout, Salmon, Lakers, Aureolas, Bass, 
Pickerel 


Five lakes, miles of streams in great border forest. 
Main camp, twelve cabins. Open fires. A table we are 
proud of Good old guides, if desired. Famous mineral 
spring. Accessible to Boston and New York by rai) or 
motor. Reliable references near you. 75 miles from 
White Mountains. 20 miles from Colebrook, N. H. No 
mosquitoes nor Black Flies. May Ist to November Ist. 


H. A. QUIMBY, Mgr. Averill, Vt. | 
Fisherman, Hunter or Pleasure 


y we are ready for you at Sunset Inn on 
Seeker, the largest Jake in the Mts.,where game CHAPTERS ON— 
abounds and nature reigns supreme; small camps, e ° 
fireplace. lounging room and all improvements. | Rifles and Pistols 
BEEBE & ASHTON Cranberry Lake, N. Y | Marksmanship, aiming, trigger squeeze, calling the shot, sight 


adjustment, accuracy of hunting rifles, proper shooting positions, 


HUNTERS small game rifles, restoring a rusted barrel, reloading shells, 
Take a trip next spring for America’s greatest big cleaning rifle sights. 
game. We have only three days’ travel over good 
pom trails to on gy best ontenty and _— Other chapters on Trap Shooting, Wing Shooting, Dogs, Salt 
year country, anc wi guarantee you a shot. y 4 . . = . . 
Seah peur wise casie tar deem, anek, Sineee and Water Angling, Miscellaneous Angling Data, Fishing Records, 
deer. Horses and equipment second to none. etc. The Outdoorsman’s Handbook is made pocket size to go with 


Reliable, experienced guides. Moderate rates. | you into the woods. Stoutly bound in canvas to stand rough usage. 
Write for terms. We cater to those who care. 


H. M. MUSTARD & SONS, uides and Outfitters 


Mountain Park, Alta., Can. 


STONEBRAKER BROS. 
GUIDES IN IDAHO 
Best Deer, Elk, Goat and Bear Hunting in 











Condensed, boiled down, cross-indexed “dope” on every 
phase of the manly woods-going sports. 


























Big Game Hunting 

Species and habitat; moose calling, hunt- 
ing white-tailed deer, caribou hunting, 
field taxidermy, tracks and tracking. 


| Woodcraft 








West. Fine Fishing. Best Mule Pack train g ¢ : F ; . r 
and Mountain Saddle Horses in West. I: + Fe ping toe Bi pe gyre ok ~—, pe 
FERDINAND IDAHO a * trapping, how to skin. 





PIC C6 ELK, BEAR, DEER me - 
BIG GAM MOUNTAIN LION | | gszt=s 3 Camp and Trail 

Season may be opened for Goat and Mountain Sheep Kinds of tents, stoves, packsacks, duffle 
Summer Camping Trips (July, Aug. and Sept.) a bags, cook kits, axes and knives, camp fur- 


it 
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; 
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Specialty—in t beautiful part of Rocky Mts. just niture, outdoor footwear and _ clothing, 

south of Glacier Park. Have complete camping camping hints, horse packing, camp medi- 

outfits. 20 years Guide and Hunter. one f cine and first aid, binoculars and field 
| ee glasses, dressing game. 





FRANK HIGGINS, Columbia Falls, Montana 





Camp Cookery 

Fire making, recipes for everything 
cooked in the woods—game, fish, breads, srcer anes ne 
vegetables, flapjacks, soups, sauces, etc., ia 
grub lists for various sized parties on 
all sorts of trips. 


Bass and Musky Fishing 


Methods of taking care of tackle; casting 








One mile frontage on Thatcher Pass, Puget 
Sound. Good climate. Fine springs. Deer and 
bird hunting in season. Salt-water fishing. Very 
attractive location. $20.00 per acre; half cash, 
balance long time at 6 per cent, if desired. 


SETH J. RICHEY 


Route 1, Port Stanley San Juan County Washington 


ENTIRE LAKE AND TROUT BROOK 
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Two miles from Pawling yillage, station and hotel. 63 lures, etc.;: pike and pickerel, habits, etc. Peete ee obey 
miles from 42d Street. 70 acres of land 25 of which has > ?P P . ° goa 4 at 
been cultivated, balance rocky, hilly and thickly wooded. eae: 3 ES 
Surrounded by trees and rocky cliffs and completely within > e . E . Bites: 
the tract is an_unusually beautiful deep lake of pure | F h ep es 
spring water. Back in woods is a pond of 3 acres sur rou 18 Ing eo, 





face. 2 large brooks wind through property tumbling . . . . P ° 
through miniature ravine. There are about 50 apple | Tackle specifications, lines, landing nets, waders; species of 


trees. 4 old unpainted, neglected houses. 2 old barns. . ; . H ; . sti - ij 
Seo ba ee ine cae trout; dry and wetfly fishing; bait fishing; styles of casting; flies 


EDGAR L HOAG, 18-20 West 34th St. New York City and how to tie them; miscellaneous trout lures. 


FOR SALE Send This Coupon 


$5.00 DOWN; $5.00 monthly; five-acre fruit, This coupon, with a check or money order for $3.00, will bring your copy of the 
poultry, fur farm; river front; Ozarks. $100.00, | Qutdoorsman’s Handbook by return mail, and full year’s subscription, new or renewal, 
hunting, fishing, trapping. to FIELD AND STREAM, America’s leading sportsman’s magazine. Outdoorsman’s Hand- 


HUBBARD | book above—$1.50, subscription alone—$2.50, total value $4.00. 
1973 North Fifth, Kansas City, Kansas 


F O R S A L E rreond AND STREAM, 25 W. 45th St., N. Y. City F. & S.—2-21 


An ideal hunting and fishing location in Minnesota; 25 I’m on! Send me the Handbook and Fietp anp Srream for a year. Enclosed is $3.00. 
acres heavily wooded; point extending in lake bounded 
en one side by 1000 acres wild rice, the breeding and N 
feeding place of thousands of ducks. Other side of point eee eee eee errr reer rrr errr er rrrrrrrrrrrrrrererrrrrr rr reer ere er ee er eee ee re 
fine fishing. Good auto road from station 8 miles. Price, 
$3,000. For further particulars write owner, 
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DE wat bdele ciadeses iPr ed POR idan s <i bbs.ésodeakddessdasee ened taanie Gadnaed peaekaniae ° 
M G. D. EYGABROAD Minn. ou ae want only the pana or only the subscription mail the coupon and proper amount and check whith 
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$100 IN GOLD 


and Seventy-Five Baits 
to the lucky Anglers who 





elp Us Name the Triplets! 


UT of the famous ‘‘ Wobbler Workshop” come these three better baits. 
new to the sporting world—but they’ve had many a tussling test with bass. 


They are 
They’re 


right! They’ve proved themselves worthy of their Wilson Wobbler purentage. But 
they must have GOOD NAMES! 
So we’re calling on all you old-time fishermen to sit in at the Christenin’. And to put 


a little “‘kick”’ into the party we’ve set aside just enough of the yellow metal to kinda 
make the contest worth while. A couple of husky brain throbs may net you twenty 
bucks—mayb : ten—possibly only a lone greenback—and maybe just our ‘“‘Thanks. Come 
Again.”” But along with the chance at the money is an opportunity to lay in a season’s 
supply of the most enticin’, allurin’, teasin’est baits that every shook a wicked wobble! 


Nothing to Buy— 


and No “Red Tape” 
Here’s the Contest--Wide Open: 


Study the pictures. And 
” Send as many as you 
wish for any one, any two or all three of these new 
baits. Make ’em as short and snappy as possible. 
Put the same pep into them that we build into the 
baits themselves. Use postcard, letter—or the coupon 
Simply note the bait number 
and follow with the name, or names, of your choice. 





$20 00 and Three Each 
“ of the Baits shown 
here for exch First Prize Name. 


(Total $60.00 Cash). 


$10.00 and Two Each of 


the Baits shown 
here for each Second Prize 
Name. (Total $30 Cash). 


$1 00 and One Each cf the 

’ Baits shown here for 
the next ten best suggestions. 
(Total $10.00 Cash), 

In the event of prize-winning 
mames being submitted by 
more than one contestant the 
full prize will be awarded to 
each such contestant. 


EAD the descriptions. 
then “‘name your names. 











in the right-hand corner. 


Contest Closes 
February 15th 


Winners Will Be Announced in April Issue 


Get busy now. If you want to SEE the baits, ask your dealer about the NAMELESS new 
Wilson Wobbler trio—or use the left-hand coupon for your order. But it is NOT a condition 
of this contest that you own any of our baits. This contest is wide open— free-for-all! 


Hastings Sporting Goods Co. 
424 Michigan Ave. Hastings, Mich. 
— 0 ae mee 


r---... 

I Use This Coupon 1 
l If You Wish to Order | 
Hastings Sporting Goods Co. 


Give your name and address and please write plainly. 






Hastings, Mich. 
Please send me at once 


.....-No. 1 Bait @ $1.00 
.....No, 2 Bait @ 75c 
......No. 3 Bait @ 75¢ 


FROM n 0.6. 06 cb 66 oC essteceseccaeueses 


Address... 


Ee ee eee me TT, 
. 
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? What Name for No. 1? 


This is a “combination” bait. With the line 
attached to the head it dives and wobbies— 
and the faster the line is reeled in the deeper 
the bait travels in the water. When line is 
fastened to the tail end of the bait it comes to 
the surface of the water—but the wing stays 
far enough below the surface to give the bait 
a good husky wiggle. A sure bass-getter for 
both day and night fishing. 


ig 


dy 





? What Name for No. 2? 


Here is a weedless—but not “‘fishless’’— 
plug. Draw this bait through heavy weeds— 
and it will not catch—but when a fish strikes 
it hooks as surely as any bait built. 

The big feature of this plug is the little pin 
which holds the hooks in a fixed position until 
Mr. Bass hits. The instant he does, the hooks 
are knocked off the pin and all the pull is then 
on the screw eye. Absolutely practical—and 
entirely weedless. “ 


a 





? What Name for No. 3? 


This metal bait is small and light—and weed- 
less. Spins freely and hooks cannot possibly 
catch in weeds. But when Mr. Fish grabs— 
the hooks are ready. It’s the easy “scissors” 
action that turns the trick. 





—and Use This Coupon 


for Submitting Your Names 


Hastings Sporting Goods Co. 
Hastings, Mich. 


I suggest these names : 

ih Th dicanbpeecniieiibeniamenened 
NE TE pictsdchenhanduniiokneidinamenl 
MEG tikes nlananlies deckdesbwmaiai 


Vourr Name «coccccciccese o6esbuebee 


Address «...0++00- 


i 
L 
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Lion Brand Shwed 


from Maker to Wearer 


HINK what it means to you to be able 

to buy Lion Brand Shoes—not only 

high cuts, but all heights, weights and 
styles of outdoor footwear—direct from the 
maker, with the profit of the tanner, jobber, 
salesman and store keeper cut out. 


We operate our own tannery so that we can 
produce better leather than can be bought in 
the open market and to reduce costs. 


Pay Only One Small Profit 


We have limited our own profit to from 10 
cents to 25 cents a pair in the belief that we 
can add thousands upon thousands more cus- 
tomers to those men and boys who have 
already bought through the stores more than 
9,000,000 pairs of Lion Brand Shoes. 


Send for our catalog picturing and pricing the 
complete line. 


This 18-inch Blucher, $7.50 
No 990 as illustrated) Men’s tan, Hardy Hide, 


our own tannage, unlined, hard toe, 
wing tip, 18-inch blucher High Cut. Whole vamps 
—not cut off under tip. Medium weight full double 
Soles; Goodyear welt sewed—no nails—perfectly 
smooth inside. Sizes 5 to 11; wide widths only 
This shoe has sold at retail as high as $17.50. 
Our price direct to you—we pay postage—$7.50. 
Same shoe 16 inches high, wing tip No. 988, 
$6.95; same quality—16 inches high—Munson 
U. S. Army Last, Soft Tip No. 973, $6.85. 


You may find it hard to believe that such shoes can be 
sold at these prices. See them first, then decide. 
Send money order, draft or your own check and, if 
on arrival, you do not believe these shoes the greatest 
value you have ever seen, return them and we will 
refund your money at once without question. 


SE ORIN ROMER MT SNE ARRIOLA RT IIT ee ee 
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Don’t forget to send for your catalog 


HARSH & CHAPLINE SHOE CO. 
Dept. 29B 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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WE PAY POSTAGE 





CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS. NEW YORK 





All Sizes 
and Styles 


For the Man Who Shoots.22 Cartridges 


The N. R. A. is an exceptional .22-calibre Long Rifle Cartridge. 
It will outshoot anything of its size at 25 yards or at 250 yards. The 
best small-bore marksmen in the country are using this cartridge. 


CARTRIDGES 


For all makes of firearms 


It was used by a majority of the Try this cartridge. If your dealer 
winners at the National Matches. The hasn't it in stock, he can get it. If for 
American Olympic Small-Bore Rifle any reason you don't like it, your money 
Team won against the world with it at wil] be refunded. 

Antwerp. In England and in Sweden, 
the winners of the biggest shooting Made with solid bullet for target use 
competitions are depending on it. and hoilow-point bullet for hunting. 


UNITED STATES CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
111 Broadway, New York 


il Selling Agents: National Lead Company, Boston, Buffalo, C'eveland, Chicago, 
ouis, Cincinnati, San Francisco; United Lead Company, New York, Philadelphia; National 
{ Oil Company, Pittsburgh; James Robertson Lead Co., Baltimore; Hingston-Smith 


inipeg; John Hallam, Ltd., Toronto. 








